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THE  modern  teaching  of  geography,  like  that  of  history, 
lays  increasing  stress  on  the  value  of  original  authorities. 
One  of  the  first  steps  in  this  direction  was  the  biblio- 
graphy appended  to  Sir  Archibald  Geikie's  Teaching  of 
Geography,  followed  in  1897  by  Dr.  H.  R.  Mill's  Hints 
to  Teachers  and  Students  on  the  Choice  of  Geographical  Books, 
compiled  at  the  request  of  the  Geographical  Association. 
The  present  series  goes  a  step  further,  and  attempts  to 
depict  the  world  in  the  language  of  men  who  have  seen  it. 
The  difficulties  of  the  task  of  selection,  and  of  avoiding 
either  deficiency  or  redundancy,  have  been  exceedingly 
great.  The  inexorable  law  of  copyright  has  in  many  cases 
largely  restricted  the  area  of  choice.  Many  excellent  ex- 
tracts have  had  to  be  rejected  on  account  of  their  length, 
or  because  they  dealt  with  matters  of  secondary  importance, 
or,  still  more  often,  because  an  individual  author  was 
already  too  fully  represented.  In  several  cases  a  certain 
amount  of  condensation  has  been  necessary.  This  has 
been  effected  by  omission  where  necessary. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  series  is  intended 
as  a  stimulus  to,  and  not  as  a  substitute  for,  individual 
reading,  and  to  this  end  a  number  of  additional  references 
are  given  without  quotation,  and  a  someAvhat  full  biblio- 
graphy is  appended.  From  almost  every  book  and  paper 
included,  a  large  number  of  excellent  supplementary 
passages  could  be  made.  With  regard  to  the  best  method 
of  using  the  series,  the  editors  do  not  presume  to  dictate 
to  teachers,  but  for  those  who  may  wish  to  use  it  as  a 
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class-book  an  introduction  is  prefixed,  summarising  the 
geography  of  each  continent  and  referring  for  fuller  details 
to  the  illustrative  passage. 

The  editors  desire  to  express  their  grateful  thanks  to 
Mrs.  Archibald  Little,  Miss  Sykes,  His  Excellency  Lord 
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M.P.,  Rev.  H.  F.  Tozer,  Col.  R.  G.  Woodthorpe,  Majors 
P.  M.  Sykes  and  L.  A.  Waddell,  Professors  W.  M.  Ramsay 
and  G.  A.  Smith,  C.  Raymond  Beazley,  J.  W.  Bookmaker, 
D.  W.  Freshfield,  E.  Grant  Duff,  E.  F.  Knight,  J.  Y. 
Simpson,  H.  Soltau,  and  J.  Stadling,  Esqrs.,  Messrs  W.  H. 
Allen  and  Co.,  A.  and  C.  Black,  Blackie,  Blackwood,  Chap- 
man and  Hall,  Chat-to  and  Windus,  Constable,  Harper  and 
Brothers,  Heinemann,  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  Longmans, 
Sampson  Low,  Macqueen,  Murray,  Philip  and  Son,  Putnam's 
Sons,  Sonnenschein,  Stanford,  Ward  and  Lock,  and  to  the 
Royal  Geographical,  the  Royal  Scottish  Geographical,  and 
the  Manchester  Geographical  Societies,  the  National  Oru 
graphic  Society  (Washington,  U.S.A.),  and  the  Religious 
Tract  Society,  for  permission  to  make  use  of  copyright 
works.  They  have,  in  addition,  to  express  their  thanks  to 
C.  Raymond  Beazley,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  who  kindly  read  the  proofs  of  the  sections  relating 
to  Asiatic  Russia,  and  offered  many  valuable  criticisms. 
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INTRODUCTION 

ASIA 

ASIA,  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Old  World,  is  attached  to 
Africa  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  to  Europe  by  the  broad 
belt  of  land  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
The  limit  between  Asia  and  Europe  usually  adopted  is  the 
Ural  Mountains  and  river,  and  the  crest  of  the  Caucasus  west 
of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  limit  between  Asia  and  Australia 
is  drawn  close  to  Australia  and  New  Guinea,  so  that  all 
the  Malay  Archipelago,  as  far  east  as  the  Moluccas  and  Timor, 
is  considered  part  of  Asia.  Owing  to  considerations  of  space, 
these  south-eastern  islands  will  be  described  in  the  volume  on 
Australasia,  Malaysia,  and  Oceania. 

The  extreme  points  of  the  mainland  are  Cape  Chelyuskin  (77° 
36'  N.)  and  Cape  Bum  or  Bulus  (1°  15'  N.) — distance  5350  miles  ; 
Cape  Baba  (26°  4'  K)  and  Cape  Dezhnev  (169°  44'  W.) — distance 
6000  miles.  Cape  Dezhnev  is  only  36  miles  from  Cape  Prince 
of  Wales  in  America.  The  area  of  Asia  is  17,000,000  square 
miles,  nearly  one-third  of  the  land  of  the  globe,  between  four 
and  five  times  that  of  Europe,  and  340  times  that  of  England. 
The  coast -line,  neglecting  small  bays,  is  estimated  at  43,500 
miles. 

Coasts  and  Islands. — The  northern  coast  is  comparatively 
Hat.  It  is  penetrated  by  the  long  estuaries  of  the  Ob  and  Yenesei 
in  the  west,  and  the  deltas  of  the  Lena  and  other  rivers  project 
beyond  it  in  the  east.  The  New  Siberian  Islands  are  the 
most  important  of  the  few  islands.  The  east  coast  is  bordered 
by  a  succession  of  seas  separated  from  each  other  and  the  ocean 
by  peninsulas  and  islands.  The  narrow  Bering  Strait  opens 
into  the  Bering  Sea,  between  Asia  and  America,  fringed  in  the 
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south  by  the  Aleutian  Islands.  The  Sea  of  Okhotsk  lies 
between  Kamchatka  and  the  island  of  Sakhalin,  and  is  fringed 
by  the  Kurile  Islands  ;  the  Sea  of  Japan  lies  between  Sakhalin 
and  the  peninsula  of  Korea,  and  is  fringed  by  the  Japanese 
islands  ;  the  East  China  Sea,  with  its  great  gulf,  the  Yellow 
Sea,  lies  between  Korea  and  the  island  of  Formosa,  and  is  fringed 
by  the  Riukiu  (or  Luchu)  Islands;  the  South  China  Sea,  witli 
its  gulfs  of  Tongking  and  Siam,  lies  between  Formosa  and  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  bordered  by  the  Philippines  and  Borneo. 

The  eastern  coast  and  islands  are  mountainous,  except  round 
the  deltas  of  the  great  rivers.  The  eastern  islands  and 
Kamchatka  are  volcanic.  The  Indian  Ocean  is  broken  into  two 
great  gulfs,  of  Bengal  and  Arabia,  by  the  triangular  tableland 
of  the  Deccan  and  its  pear-shaped  island,  Ceylon.  It  has 
a  regular  coast,  and  so  has  the  Arabian  tableland,  almost  cut  oft' 
from  the  rest  of  Asia  by  the  Persian  Gulf  and  from  Africa  by 
the  Gulf  of  Aden  and  the  Red  Sea.  Beyond  Arabia  1  he- 
peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  extends  westwards  with  rocky  coasts 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas. 

Configuration. — The  average  elevation  is  over  3000  feet. 
Asia  consists  of  three  different  elements — the  northern  and 
western  lowlands,  the  central  and  eastern  mountains,  highlands 
bordered  by  lofty  volcanic  islands,  the  southern  and  south- 
western tablelands.  Much  of  the  lowland  is  under  600  feet ; 
the  tablelands  have  an  average  height  of  about  2000  feet,  so 
that  the  relatively  high  average  elevation  of  Asia  is  due 
to  the  great  extent  of  lofty  mountains  and  plateaus  of  tin- 
centre  and  east. 

The  Western  and  Northern  Lowlands  may  be  divided  into 
three  regions :  (i.)  Turan,  or  the  Aral-Caspian  lowland,  south  of 
the  Kirghiz  Steppe,  a  semi-desert  region  without  an  outlet 
to  the  ocean,  drained  by  the  rivers  Amu  (Oxus)  and  Syr 
(Jaxartes),  which  rise  in  the  snow-clad  mountains  of  tin- 
Pamir  and  Tian-shan  ;  (ii.)  Western  Siberia,  a  low,  Hat,  marshy 
land  drained  by  the  Ob  and  its  tributary  the  Irtish,  which  receives 
the  Tobol  from  the  Kirghiz  Steppe  ;  (iii.)  Eastern  Siberia,  a 
land  of  low  tabular  heights  of  sedimentary  or  volcanic  rocks, 
drained  by  the  Yenesei  and  its  three  tributaries,  the  Under, 
Middle,  and  Upper  Tunguska,  the  last,  also  called  the  Angara, 
coming  from  Lake  Baikal.  The  main  stream  of  the  Lena  forms 
the  eastern  boundary  of  this  region. 
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The  mountain  arm  may  be  conveniently  broken  up  into 
three  great  subdivisions,  the  Central  Mountains,  the  Eastern 
Highlands,  and  the  Eastern  Volcanic  Chain. 

The  Central  Mountains  extend  eastwards  from  Asia  Minor  to 
the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  to  within  500  miles  of  the  East 
China  Sea,  widening  out  on  the  whole  to  the  east,  but  con- 
stricted at  the  Armenian  and  Pamir  plateaus,  where  the  moun- 
tain system  is  narrowest.  Three  chains  can  be  distinguished. 
Of  the  northern  chain  the  Caucasus  and  Tian-shan  are  the  most 
important  groups  rising  above  the  lowlands.  The  central 
chain  can  be  traced  almost  from  west  to  east  between  40°  and 
35°  N.  in  the  Pontic,  Elburz,  Kapet  Dagh,  Hindu  Rush,  and 
Kwenlun  Mountains,  which  rise  above  the  depressions  of  the 
Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  Turan,  and  the  Tarim  basin.  Soxith  of 
the  central  chain  are  three  large  and  lofty  plateaus,  Asia 
Minor,  Iran,  and  Tibet,  at  whose  southern  margins  are  the 
Taurus,  Zagros-Sulaiman,  and  Himalaya  Mountains,  which  form 
the  southern  chain.  In  the  east  the  ranges  of  the  plateau  of 
Tibet  and  its  southern  parapet  turn  to  the  south  and  form  the 
succession  of  lofty  parallel  ranges  and  deep  valleys  of  the 
Indo-Chinese  Peninsula. 

A  number  of  great  rivers  rise  in  the  central  mountain  mass. 
The  Amu,  Syr,  and  Tarim  on  the  north  flow  to  lakes  without 
an  outlet.  Many  small  rivers  on  the  lofty  plateaus,  of  which 
the  Helmand  in  Eastern  Irania  is  the  largest,  also  disappear 
in  these  dry  regions.  The  rivers  on  the  southern  and  eastern 
margins,  which  are  the  wettest,  pierce  the  bordering  ranges 
and  flow  for  great  distances  to  the  sea.  In  the  west  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  form  the  alluvial  plain  of  Mesopotamia 
between  Iran  and  Arabia.  In  the  centre  the  Indus  and 
Ganges  form  the  low  plain  of  Northern  India  between  the 
Sulaiman  and  Himalaya  Mountains  and  the  Deccan.  In  the 
south-east  the  Irawadi,  Salwin,  and  Mekong  flow  southwards  in 
deep  valleys,  and  between  the  widening-out  ranges  the  small 
plains  of  Burma  and  Siam  are  formed.  In  the  east  the 
Yaugtse-Kiang  and  Hwang-ho  leave  the  mountains  to  flow 
across  fertile  plains  to  the  East  China  Sea.  Nourished  in 
the  mountains,  all  these  rivers  carry  fertilising  water  and 
mud  to  the  marginal  plains,  whereon  the  vast  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Asia  dwell. 

The  Eastern  Highlands  consist  of  much  older  and   less  lofty 
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land,  which  tears  the  same  relationship  to  the  Central  Moun- 
tains that  the  highlands  of  Central  Europe,  such  as  tin- 
rounded  and  wooded  Harz  or  Black  Forest,  bear  to  tin- 
snow-clad  and  rugged  Alps.  Lake  Baikal,  a  great  rift-vail  ry 
filled  with  water,  may  lie  regarded  as  the  centre  of  this  region. 
In  the  west  the  Sayan  and  Altai  highlands,  the  latter  rising 
above  the  Zungarian  basin,  which  lies  to  the  north  of  tin- 
Eastern  Tian-shan,  run  from  N.W.  to  S.E. ;  but  in  the  ra.-t 
the  Transbaikal  (Vablonoi)  highlands  run  from  S.W.  to  N.K. 
To  the  south  is  the  plateau  of  Mongolia,  some  3000  fret 
above  the  sea.  The  eastern  margin  of  this  area  sinks  by 
one  or  more  depressed  basins  to  the  fringing  seas  already 
described  (see  p.  xv).  Seen  from  the  east,  the  western  or 
northern  sides  of  these  depressions  resemble  mountains,  but 
seen  from  the  loftier  western  regions  above  they  are  tin- 
marginal  undulations  of  the  plateau.  In  plan  each  margin 
consists  of  two  parts — one  approximately  N.  to  S.,  the  other 
approximately  E.  to  W.  Beginning  in  the  north,  we  may  dis- 
tinguish (1)  the  Kalyma  or  Northern  Stanovoi,  (2)  the  Aldan 
or  Southern  Stanovoi,  (3)  the  Khingan,  (4)  the  North  China, 
(5),  (6),  and  (7),  a  series  of  three  in  South  China.  To  the  east 
of  the  Khingan  lies  the  Manchurian  plain,  bounded  by 
similar  parapets  in  the  Tatar  Mountains  (Sikota-Alin) ;  to 
the  east  of  the  North  China  Mountains  lie  the  North  China 
plain  and  the  shallow  Yellow  Sea,  bounded  by  Korea;  and  to  tin- 
east  of  the  South  China  parapets  lie  the  South  China  high- 
lands, whose  ridges  and  valleys  run  S.W.  to  N.E.  These  three 
lower  lands  of  Manchuria,  North  and  South  China,  constitute 
most  of  the  fertile  and  densely  peopled  part  of  Eastern 
Asia.  The  Amur  is  the  great  river  of  the  Eastern  Highlands. 

The  Eastern  Volcanic  Range,  with  its  steep-sloped  conical 
mountains,  deep  valleys,  and  fertile  soil,  runs  by  the  Aleutian 
Islands  through  Kamchatka,  the  Kuriles,  Japan,  the  Riukiu, 
and  Philippines. 

The  Southern  and  Western  Tablelands,  with  flat  -  topped 
heights  and  valleys  incised  below  the  general  level  and  com- 
monly steep-sided,  are  the  Deccan  and  Arabia.  The  Deccan 
is  bordered  by  low  surf  -  beaten  coasts,  and  across  it  the 
rivers  flow  from  east  to  west  in  the  north  (Nerbudda  and 
Tapti),  from  west  to  east  in  the  south  (Mahanadi,  Godaveri, 
Krishna,  and  Cauvery)  (see  pp.  170-173).  The  steep-sided  and 
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terraced  western  margin  of  the  Deccan  tableland  is  often  called 
the  Western  Ghats  (also  the  Sahyadri  Mountains)  (see  pp.  171- 
175).  A  great  mass  of  volcanic  rock,  the  Deccan  trap,  covers 
the  central  part  and  the  west  of  the  tableland  (see  pp.  176-178). 
Arabia  is  also  highest  in  the  west,  and  slopes  to  the  east.  It 
has  also  great  lava  flows,  but  little  rain  and  no  rivers. 

Climatic  and  Vegetation  Regions. — The  mainland  of  Asia 
extends  almost  from  the  equator  to  beyond  the  Arctic  circle, 
from  sea-level  to  29,000  feet  above  it,  and  its  centre  lies  nearly 
1500  miles  from  any  ocean.  It  is  a  continent  with  every 
variety  of  climate  and  vegetation. 

To  understand  the  climatic  regions  it  is  necessary  to 
remember  that  in  spring  and  autumn  temperature  falls  from 
south  to  north,  but  that  the  land  in  the  interior  becomes 
more  heated  in  summer  and  more  cooled  in  winter  than 
in  corresponding  latitudes  on  the  coast,  so  that  there  is  a 
relatively  hot  area  towards  the  south-west,  but  inland,  north 
of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  in  summer,  and  a  relatively  cold 
area  towards  the  north-east,  but  inland,  round  the  Arctic  circle 
in  winter.  The  winds  tend  to  blow  inwards  and  to  be 
wet  in  summer,  to  blow  outwards  and  to  be  dry  in  winter. 
The  rainy  and  dry  seasons  are  usually  well  marked,  and  occur 
in  winter  and  in  summer.  The  exceptions  are  the  north  of 
the  east  coast  and  the  western  part  of  the  central  mountain 
system  and  its  immediate  surroundings,  where  moving  low- 
pressure  systems  and  storm  winds  bring  rain  in  winter  ;  and  the 
east  coasts  of  Annam,  the  southern  Deccan,  and  Ceylon,  where 
the  N.E.  trade  has  crossed  a  considerable  extent  of  ocean  and 
brings  rain  in  winter.  Except  in  the  north  of  the  east  coast 
these  exceptional  regions  are  dry  in  summer. 

The  term  Monsoon  (see  p.  1 86)  is  given  to  the  winds  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  which  blow  from  N.E.  in  winter  (the  normal 
trade  winds)  and  from  S.W.  in  summer  (the  S.E.  trade  wind 
penetrating  north  of  the  geographical  equator  and  having 
its  direction  altered,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Earth's 
rotation,  from  S.E.  to  S.W.).  Monsoon  is  also  applied  by 
some  writers  to  the  outflowing  and  inflowing  winds  of  Eastern 
Asia. 

These  monsoon  lands  with  dry  winters  and  wet  summers  are 
lands  of  rich  vegetation,  for  heat  and  moisture  come  at  the 
same  season,  and  growth  is  rapid  and  abundant.  Rice  (see  pp. 
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191,  248)  is  grown  on  the  lowlands,  sugar-cane,  indigo,  and 
opium  are  cultivated,  cotton  is  the  chief  fibre,  tea  flourishes  on 
the  hill-sides,  whose  forests  yield  valuable  timbers  (e.g.  teak), 
dye,  and  resinous  woods  (lac).  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  Indian,  Indo-Chinese,  and  Sino-Japanese 
regions.  In  India  and  Indo- China,  where  the  winters  are 
warm,  plants  can  go  on  growing  if  the  land  is  sufficiently 
moist,  and  the  coffee,  cacao,  coco-nut,  and  other  trees  killed  by 
frost  flourish ;  whereas  in  China  and  Japan  the  winters  are 
cold,  plants  have  a  resting  period  and  must  be  able  to  withstand 
frost,  while  man  is  braced  up,  and  becomes  of  a  more  energetic 
type  than  in  India  and  Indo-China.  In  Northern  China  the 
range  of  temperature  is  60°  to  70°  F. ;  in  the  Deccan  it  is 
under  20°. 

In  marked  contrast  to  this  are  the  lands  bordering  the 
Mediterranean,  and  those  beyond  which  experience  similar 
climatic  conditions — dry  summers,  and  wet  and  not  neces- 
sarily very  cold  winters.  This  is  a  region  favourable  to  fruit- 
growing— oranges,  lemons,  peaches,  figs,  pomegranates,  grapes, 
carobs  (locusts). 

Somewhat  similar  products  are  obtained  in  all  the  irri- 
gated regions,  on  the  margin  of  the  lofty  mountain?,  whose 
upper  slopes  preserve  as  snow  the  water  supply  of  the  rivers 
which  evaporate  in  the  almost  rainless  and  dry  plains  at  their 
base.  Except  for  these  oases,  most  of  Arabia,  Mesopotamia, 
Turan,  the  Tarim,  and  Gobi  are  desert  or  semi-desert,  with  poor 
scrubby  grass  which  rushes  up  after  the  rare  showers. 

The  lofty  plateaus  are  icy  deserts,  where  cold  rather  than 
drought  inhibits  growth,  and  similar  conditions  exist  in 
the  northern  fringe  of  the  continent,  known  as  the  Tundra 
(see  pp.  3,  4). 

Two  belts  of  land  remain  to  be  noticed,  the  Temperate 
Forests,  which  stretch  from  the  Urals  across  Siberia  to  Amuria 
(pp.  4-6),  Korea,  and  Japan,  and  the  Steppe  Lands  (p.  7),  which 
lie  parallel  to  them  in  the  south,  covered  with  bright  flowers  in 
spring,  with  tall,  wavy  grass  after  the  early  summer  rains, 
brown  or  black  fields  of  hay  or  ashes  in  autumn,  and  desolate 
snow  wastes  in  winter.  The  better  steppe  lands  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  forest  belt  from  Southern  Siberia  to 
Manchuria  are  likely  to  become  agricultural  lands  as  the 
railways  open  them  up  to  Russian  and  Chinese  settlers. 
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Animals. — What  the  Sahara  is  to  Africa  the  Central  Moun- 
tain system  is  to  Asia — a  barrier  to  animals.  Consequently  to 
the  north  the  animals  differ  from  those  to  the  south,  and  as 
the  steppes  and  forests  of  Europe  and  Asia  are  continuous, 
the  animals  common  in  Europe  are  also  common  in  Northern 
Asia.  Europe,  North  Africa,  North  and  Central  Asia,  form 
the  Palfearctic  Realm.  The  Asiatic  part  of  this x'  Realm  "  is  the 
home  of  most  of  our  domestic  animals, — such  as  the  horse, 
ass,  sheep,  and  goat, — the  wild  camel  roams  on  the  poorer 
steppes  and  deserts,  the  reindeer  (see  p.  4)  is  milk-giver  and 
sledge -puller  in  the  northern  tundra,  and  the  yak  is  the 
beast  of  biirden  in  the  icy  mountains.  The  southern  and 
south-eastern  parts  of  Asia,  with  the  south-eastern  islands,  con- 
stitute the  Oriental  Realm,  where  elephants  are  the  most  useful 
indigenous  animals,  the  buffalo  pulls  the  plough  in  India, 
poultry  are  numerous,  while  wild  animals  are  abundant — such 
as  rhinoceros  and  tigers  (the  latter,  however,  extending  even 
beyond  Korea,  and  so  not  purely  Oriental). 

Population. — The  population  of  Asia  is  estimated  at  about 
870,000,000 — more  than  half  the  human  race.  It  is  very 
unequally  distributed.  Many  parts  are  uninhabited,  while 
eleven-twelfths  of  the  people  live  in  the  monsoon  lands  from 
India  to  Japan.  Here  the  land  is  settled  and  mainly  agricul- 
tural. In  the  more  fertile  areas  of  the  river  deltas  the  density 
reaches  to  over  500  per  square  mile.  Outside  these  monsoon 
lands  much  of  the  population  is  nomadic — pastoral  on  the 
steppes  and  hunting  and  semi-pastoral  on  the  tundra. 

Black,  white,  and  yellow  men  all  live  in  Asia,  but  the  last 
named  preponderate.  The  black  men  are  found  in  the  hills  of 
Southern  India  and  Indo-China  and  in  the  southern  islands. 
The  yellow  men  live  in  the  east,  north,  and  centre.  The 
white  men  occupy  the  south-west,  and  are  advancing  eastwards 
through  Siberia  along  the  railway.  The  numbers  are  difficult 
to  estimate,  but  probably  over  60  per  cent  are  yellow  men 
and  about  30  per  cent  are  white  men. 

Political  Divisions. — At  all  periods  of  history  movements 
of  people  have  taken  place  between  Asia  and  Europe  across  the 
steppes,  or  the  plateaus  of  the  western  mountains,  while  sea- 
faring folk  have  used  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf  in  carrying 
produce  between  the  eastern  and  western  worlds.  At  one 
time  Europe  feared  the  conquest  of  Hun  or  Turk  ;  at  present 
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the  invasion  is  from  Europe  to  Asia.  Russia  has  gradually 
moved  across  the  steppes  to  the  extreme  east  and  grown  at  the 
expense  of  China,  which,  with  Korea  and  the  island  empire 
of  Japan,  extending  from  the  Ktiriles  to  Formosa,  is  a  consider- 
able independent  power.  Siam,  Afghanistan,  and  Persia  also 
retain  a  precarious  independence.  Western  Asia  and  part  of 
Arabia  are  ruled  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  who  is  more  an 
Asiatic  than  a  European  potentate.  India,  Ceylon,  the  tip  of 
the  Malay  peninsula,  belong  to  Britain,  which  holds  outposts  in 
China  at  Hong-Kong  and  Wei-hai-wei.  France  controls  much 
of  the  Indo- China  peninsula,  and  also  possesses  a  Chinese 
port.  The  south-eastern  islands  are  under  the  overlordship 
of  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  the  United  States,  and  Portugal, 
which  also  owns  Macao  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  river. 


POLITICAL  CONTROL  OF  AsiA1 
Approximate  Figiircs 


Area, 
Square  Miles. 

Population. 

China        
Arabia  (Independent) 
Turkey       ...... 
Persia         ...... 
Japan         
Afghanistan       
Siam          ...... 
Korea        

4,278,000 
1,230,000 
650,000 
628,000 
161,000 
250,000 
200,000 
82,000 

6,565,000 

374,000,000 
8,500,000 
17,550,000 
7,650,000 
46,500,000 
4,000,000 
9,000,000 
17,000,000 

22,700,000 

British      
Dutch        
French      
United  States    
Portuguese         

2,075,000 
585,000 
257,000 
114,000 
9,000 

301,000,000 
33,800,000 
15,950,000 
8,000  000 
950,000 

RUSSIAN  ASIA 

No  natural  frontier  line  can  be  drawn  between  Asiatic  and 
European  Russia.  No  important  political  boundary  follows  the 
Caucasus,  the  Ural  river,  or  the  Ural  Mountains,  except  at  the 

1  Including  the  Malay  Archipelago,  not  described  in  this  volume. 
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extreme  north  of  the  last.  Three  divisions  are  recognised  :  (i.) 
Caucasia,  south  of  the  Manych  depression,  between  the  Black 
and  Caspian  Seas ;  (ii.)  Central  Asia ;  and  (iii.)  Northern  Asia, 
or  Siberia  in  the  widest  sense.  The  areas  and  populations  of 
the  chief  subdivisions  are  as  follows  : — 


Square  Miles. 

Population 
in  1897. 

Western  Siberia         ..... 
Eastern  Siberia         
Amuria    ....... 
Coastal  Province       
Sakhalin           

Northern  Asia       ..... 

Trans-Caspian  ...... 
Turkestan         
The  Steppes     ...... 

Central  Asia  (including  the  Caspian  Sea) 

Northern  Caucasia    .         .         . 
Trans-Caucasia          
Caucasia       ...... 

Total  Asiatic  Russia 

871,000 
3,045,000 
173,000 
716,000 
29,000 

3,368,000 
1,992,000 
119,000 
221,000 
28,000 

4,833,000 

5,727,000 

214,000 
409,000 
756,000 

372,000 

4,888,000 
2,461,000 

1,550,000 

7,722,000 

87,000 
94,000 
181,000 

3,733,000 
5,516,000 
9,249,000 

6,565,000 

22,700,000 

Northern  Asia,  or  Siberia  in  the  widest  sense,  is  a  vast  land, 
more  than  one  and  a  half  times  the  size  of  Canada,  with  which 
it  can  profitably  be  compared  in  configuration,  climate,  produc- 
tions, and  prospects,  and  three  times  the  area  of  non-Eussian 
Europe.  The  physical  characteristics  are  described  on  pp. 
1-25,  the  climate  on  pp.  1-8,  the  three  zones  of  tundra,  forest, 
and  steppe  on  pp.  1-8.  The  primitive  hunting  and  pastoral 
peoples  (pp.  9-11)  are  now  greatly  outnumbered  by  the 
settlers  who  have  come  from  the  west  with  the  railway,  which 
has  opened  up  Southern  Siberia  as  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
road opened  up  Southern  Canada.  The  line  runs  from  Moscow 
vin-  Samara  'to  Chelyabinsk,  and  thence  (as  described  on  pp. 
19-21)  by  Omsk,  Krasnoyarsk,  and  Irkutsk,  the  capital  of 
Eastern  Siberia  (p.  21),  to  Lake  Baikal  (see  p.  14),  which  is 
crossed  by  great  ferry  -  boats  which  transport  a  whole  train. 
Then  it  crosses  the  Trans- Bai kalian  highlands  by  Chita  to 
Stretensk,  whence  steamers  ply  on  the  Shilka  and  Amur  by 
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Blagoveshchensk  to  Khabarovsk,  and  a  railway  carries  the 
passengers  southwards  up  the  Usuri  valley  to  Vladivostok  (pp. 
20,  22,  and  23).  A  line  has  been  built  from  Kaidalovo  beyond 
Chita  across  Manchuria  to  Dalnyi  and  Port  Arthur  on  tin- 
Yellow  Sea.  From  the  farms  near  the  western  section  of  I  In- 
Siberian  line  eggs,  as  well  as  wheat,  are  exported  to  tin-  west, 
to  the  Baltic  ports,  and  find  a  market  even  in  England. 

Russian  Central  Asia,  or  Turan,  is  a  desert  or  poor  sh-j>pc- 
land,  save  in  the  mountain  valleys  and  round  the  streams  which 
issue  from  them  in  east  and  south.  It  includes  the  western 
Tian-shan  (pp.  95-97)  and  the  Pamir  plateau  (p.  126),  and  the 
Syr  (p.  36),  Zarafshan  (p.  39),  and  Amur  or  Oxus  (p.  38)  valleys. 
The  desert  of  Turkestan  is  divided  into  the  Kara-Kum,  or  black 
sand  (p.  35),  and  Kml-Kum,  or  white  sand,  to  the  north  of 
which  stretch  the  typical  steppes,  whose  characteristics  and 
inhabitants  are  described  on  pp.  8-11.  The  Trans-Caucasian 
railway  (p.  37)  joins  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  settlements  in 
the  irrigated  oases  and  valleys  of  the  east,  to  Bokhara  (p.  39), 
Samarkand  (p.  40),  and  the  Ferghana  valley  and  Tashkent, 
whence  the  line  is  being  connected  across  the  steppes  with  the 
European  system  at  Orenburg. 

Caucasia  may  be  denned  as  the  Caucasus  Mountains  (pp.  26- 
30)  and  their  forelands  to  north  and  south,  with  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Armenian  plateau  as  far  as  Ararat  (p.  74),  where 
Russia,  Turkey,  and  Persia  all  meet.  The  southern  foreland  is 
a  plateau,  drained  by  the  Rion  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  by  the 
Kur  to  the  Caspian.  The  valleys  are  utilised  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  railway  (p.  32)  which  transports  the  oil  of  tin- 
Baku  petroleum  wells  (p.  32)  to  Batum  and  Poti  on  the  Black 
Sea.  Protected  by  the  Caucasus  in  the  north,  wet  in  the  wt-st 
and  dry  in  the  east,  this  land  is  warm  in  summer  and  fertile, 
yielding  cotton,  maize,  rice,  as  well  as  temperate  cereals.  Tiflis, 
the  capital,  picturesquely  built  on  the  gorge  of  the  Kur,  seems 
an  Eastern  city  to  the  traveller  from  the  West,  but  is  Western  for 
the  native  of  Asia.  The  Cross  Mountain  or  Terek  Pass  used  to 
be  the  easiest  route  to  the  north,  but  now  the  railway  is  built 
beyond  Baku,  through  the  eastern  spurs  of  the  Caucasus,  and 
passes  by  Derbent  and  Vladikavkas  to  join  the  European 
system. 
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TURKEY  ix  ASIA,  ARABIA,  PERSIA,  AND  AFGHANISTAN. 

The  central  mountains  west  of  the  Pamirs  and  the  south- 
western tableland,  with  the  alluvial  flood  plain  of  Mesopotamia, 
are  mainly  under  Turkish,  Persian,  or  Afghan  rulers.  Much 
of  Arabia  is  virtually  or  actually  independent,  and  Britain 
holds  recognised  territory  round  Aden  and  in  the  Kuria 
Muria  Islands,  dependencies  of  India,  governs  the  Turkish 
Island  of  Cyprus,  and  has  less  well-defined  claims  on  the 
Bahrein  Islands  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  approximate  areas  and  populations  of  the  different  divi- 
sions are  : — 


Square  Miles. 

Population. 

Density 
per 
Square 
Mile. 

Turkey  in  Asia  — 
Asia  Minor 
Armenia  and  Kurdistan  . 
Mesopotamia    .... 
Syria        .         .         . 
Arabia     ..... 

194,500 
72,500 
100,000 
109,500 
174,000 

9,355,000 
2,472,000 
1,350,000 
3,318,000 
1,050,000 

48 
34 
13 
30 
6 

Total  Turkish 

650,000 

17,545,000 

27 

Cyprus        

.      3,500 

237,000 

66 

Independent  Arabia     . 

1,230,000 

8,500,000 

7 

Persia          

628,000 

7,654,000 

12 

Afghanistan        .... 

250,000 

4,000,000 

16 

Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Kurdistan  constitute  the  western 
part  of  the  central  mountain  system  (p.  xvii).  A  detailed 
description  of  Asia  Minor  is  found  on  pp.  42-44  ;  of  the  routes 
from  the  coast  to  it,  on  pp.  44-49  ;  of  Armenia,  on  p.  71  ;  of 
Kurdistan,  on  p.  72  ;  and  of  Arabia,  on  pp.  65-71.  The  climate 
is  dry  except  on  the  outer  slopes  of  the  marginal  mountains,  and 
great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  experienced.  The  outer  slopes 
are  wooded  ;  the  rest  is  steppe  or  semi-desert,  which  has  been, 
and  may  even  more  be,  made  fertile  by  irrigation,  and  deep 
valleys  cultivated  or  cultivable  in  the  lower  parts,  with  alpine 
meadows  higher  up.  All  Mediterranean  produce  flourishes 
where  the  water  supply  is  sufficient,  but  much  of  the  land  is 
occupied  by  pastoral  peoples,  Turks,  Turkomans,  Kurds.  The 
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Angora  goat  supplies  a  tine  hair  used  in  weaving.  Carpet 
matting  is  the  chief  textile  industry.  With  good  government 
and  intelligent  exploitation  the  country  might  become  as  fruit- 
ful and  prosperous  as  in  earlier  times,  of  which  innumerable 
memorials  are  found  in  ruins. 

Constantinople,  although  in  Europe  (see  Europe),  is  really 
the  chief  city  and  outlet  of  Turkish  Asia.  Railways  run  to 
the  plateau  from  Skutari  (p.  44),  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Bosporus,  and  from  Smyrna  (p.  49),  the  commercial  centre  of 
the  south-west.  The  former  line  is  being  extended  from  Angora 
towards  Mesopotamia,  and  sends  a  branch  which  joins  the  latter 
at  Atium-Karahisar  (pp.  45,  50-52),  and  runs  on  to  Konia.  The 
Cilician  Gates  (p.  47)  are  the  opening  in  the  Taurus  through 
which  the  route  passes  to  the  fertile  plain  of  Adana,  the  port 
of  which  is  Mersina.  Armenia  and  Kurdistan  is  a  more  rugged 
mountain  land,  with  towns  built  in  strong  places,  such  as  Erzerum 
(p.  74),  Kharput,  Diarbekr.  The  port  to  the  north  is  Trebizond. 
Mesopotamia  (p.  77),  almost  rainless,  but  watered  by  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  will  with  a  revival  of  good  government  and  irriga- 
tion become  fruitful  and  prosperous.  It  is  proposed  to  build  n 
railway  along  it.  Of  present  cities  Mosul  (p.  79)  and  Bagdad 
(p.  80)  on  the  Tigris,  and  Basra,  the  port  (p.  82),  at  confluence 
of  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  are  insignificant  compared  with  the 
great  cities  of  ancient  times,  such  as  Nineveh  and  Babylon. 

Syria  is  the  fertile  strip  of  the  Arabian  tableland,  which 
receives  rain  in  the  winter  half-year  from  the  Mediterranean. 
A  great  rift- valley,  along  which  the  Orontes  and  Leontes  flow 
between  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  to  the  Mediterranean,  is 
continued  southwards  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  the  Dead  Sea 
(p.  55),  the  Red  Sea,  and  through  Eastern  Africa  (set-  Africa, 
p.  2).  Syria  lies  on  the  whole  to  the  west  of  this  valley, 
although  Damascus  (pp.  52-54),  the  chief  city,  is  on  an  oasis  in 
the  west.  The  ports  are  Iskanderun,  leading  to  Aleppo  and 
the  Euphrates,  Beirut  and  Acre,  both  with  railways  to  Damascus, 
and  Jaffa,  with  a  line  carrying  the  tourist  to  Jerusalem  (pp.  60- 
64)  and  the  scenes  of  Scripture. 

Arabia  (p.  65)  is  desert  except  on  the  margins  and  in 
favoured  spots  in  the  centre,  where  the  best  Arabian  horses  are 
reared.  The  port  of  Jedda  leads  to  Mecca  (p.  68),  the  sacred 
city  of  the  Mohammedans,  north  of  which  is  Medina  (p.  67). 
The  Yemen  is  the  least  unfruitful  region,  yielding  coffee,  fruit, 
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and  vegetables.  Hadramut,  in.  the  south,  is  the  frankincense 
country.  Oman  has  a  fertile  coastal  belt. 

Aden  is  a  barren,  naturally  strong  position,  now  fortified. 
It  consists  of  a  peninsula,  connected  by  a  very  narrow  isthmus 
with  an  equally  arid  mainland.  It  has  an  excellent  harbour. 

Persia  (pp.  82-94),  like  Asia  Minor,  is  desert  (pp.  84,  85), 
except  on  its  confines  and  where  irrigated.  It  is  mountainous 
in  the  north-west,  where  it  occupies  part  of  Armenia  and 
Kurdistan.  Here  Tabriz,  in  Aderbijan,  is  the  chief  centre, 
sending  caravans  to  Trebizond  and  to  Teheran  (p.  86),  the 
capital,  which  lies  under  the  shadow  of  Demavend  (p.  88),  the 
chief  peak  in  the  Elburz  Mountains.  From  Resht  a  road  climbs 
the  wet,  wooded  northern  slopes  of  the  Elburz  to  the  arid 
southern  ones,  the  capital,  and  the  plateau.  From  Ashabad 
on  the  Trans- Caspian  railway  a  route  to  Meshed,  capital  of 
Khorasan,  permits  Russia  to  enter  Northern  Persia.  The  lime- 
stone Zagros  chain  is  a  barrier  to  the  route  from  Ispahan  (p.  90), 
the  ancient  capital,  by  Sinister  on  the  Karun  river,  and  Shiraz 
(p.  92),  famous  for  its  rose  gardens,  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
chief  ports  in  the  south  are  Bushire  (p.  94)  and  Bandar  Abbas. 

Persia  lacks  good  roads,  railways,  and  administrators.  Wool 
and  carpets,  silk,  cotton,  rice,  fruits,  and  drugs  are  among  its 
more  important  products. 

Baluchistan  is  Persian  in  the  west,  but  under  British  con- 
trol in  the  east  (pp.  112-114). 

Afghanistan  is  a  land,  lying  between  the  Hindu  Rush 
and  the  Sulaiman  Mountains,  of  lofty,  rugged,  and  bleak 
mountains  with  deep  valleys,  intensely  hot  in  summer  and 
bitterly  cold  in  winter.  In  these  valleys  fruits  and  cereals  are 
cultivated.  Pasturage  is  poor.  The  people  are  hardy  moun- 
taineers, valuing  their  independence  above  all  things.  Herat 
(p.  119)  in  the  north-west  is  close  to  the  Kushk  branch  of  the 
Trans-Caspian  railway  ;  Kandahar  is  equally  near  the  Chaman 
terminus  of  the  Indian  railways  beyond  Quetta ;  Kabul,  the 
capital,  is  on  the  main  route  (p.  117)  from  east  to  west  by  the 
Khaibar  Pass  (p.  116),  and  Tashkurgan  is  a  trade  centre  to  the 
north  of  the  Hindu  Kush. 

INDIA  AND  CEYLON 

Beginning  with  factories  at  Bombay,  Fort  George  (Madras), 
and  Fort  William  (Calcutta),  British  power  has  been  extended 
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from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  north  of  Kashmir,  from  Baluchistan 
to  Burma,  until  now  the  vast  tableland  of  the  Deccan,  the 
Indo-Gaugetic  plain,  and  the  mountain  lands  which  border  and 
are  accessible  from  it,  as  well  as  the  Irawadi  basin,  are  part*  of 
the  Empire  of  India.  Much  of  the  land  is  under  direct  British 
rule  ;  the  rest,  except  Nepal  and  Sikhim,  independent  states  in 
the  Himalayas,  is  governed  by  native  potentates  under  British 
supervision.  Ceylon  is  a  British  crown  colony  which  was  taken 
from  the  Dutch  in  1795-6,  and  formally  annexed  in  1802. 
The  chief  divisions  are  : — 


Density 

Square 

Population 

per 

Miles. 

in  11)01. 

Square 

British  Provinces  — 
Burma     ..... 

168,500 

9,221,000 

54 

Bengal     

151,000 

74,713,000 

498 

Madras  (Presidency) 

141,000 

38,209,000 

270 

Bombay  (Presidency) 

123,000 

18,584,000 

151 

Punjab  l  . 

111,000 

22,450,000 

202    - 

N.W.  Provinces  and  Oudh 

107,000 

34,812,000 

417 

Central  Provinces    . 

87,000 

9,845,000 

118 

Assam     

52,000 

6,122,000 

117 

Quetta    ..... 

22,500 

811,000 

36 

Berars     

18,000 

2,752,000 

150 

Ajmere-Merwara 

2,700 

476,000 

175 

Coorg      

1,600 

180,000 

114 

Andamans       .... 

24,500 

Total   

985,000 

231,085,000 

230 

Native  States  or  Agencies  — 

Haidarabad      .... 

83,000 

11,175,000 

135 

Kashmir  and  Jamu  . 

80,000 

2,906,000 

36 

Mysore    

28.000 

5,538,000 

198 

Baroda    ..... 

8,000 

1,951,000 

287 

Rajputana  States     . 

128,000 

9,841,000 

77 

Central  India  States 

78,000 

8,502,000 

108 

Smaller  States 

250,000 

23,268,000 

93 

Total  . 

655,000 

63,181,000 

96 

1,560,000 

294,267,000 

188 

Ceylon        

25,000 

3,577,000 

141 

1  A  North-West  Frontier  Province  was  formed  in  1901  of  lands 
between  the  Gomal  and  the  sources  of  the  North  Swat,  west  of  the  Indus. 
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The  North- West  Mountain  Provinces,  consisting  of  the  new 
North -West  Frontier  Province,  Chitral,  Kashmir,  and  other 
divisions,  contain  some  of  the  loftiest  mountains,  notched  by 
elevated  passes,  across  which  routes  pass  to  Afghanistan, 
Russian  or  Chinese  Turkestan,  or  to  Tibet.  Among  the  best 
known  are  the  Kilik  and  Mintaka  passes  (p.  125)  from  Gilgit 
to  the  Pamirs  and  Chinese  Turkestan,  and  the  Karakoram  Pass 
(p.  128)  from  Leh  (p.  128),  a  trading  centre  on  the  Upper 
Indus,  to  Yarkand  (p.  99).  Peshawar  guards  the  Indian 
entrance  to  the  Khaibar  Pass  (p.  116)  to  Kabul,  and  Quetta, 
in  British  Baluchistan,  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Bolan  Pass 
from  India,  controls  the  road  to  Kandahar.  The  vale  of 
Kashmir  (p.  120),  through  which  the  Upper  Jehlam  flows, 
passing  through  the  Wular  Lake,  is  the  most  charming  and 
luxuriant  plain,  contrasted  with  the  surrounding  rugged,  snow- 
capped mountains,  and  on  it  is  built  the  capital,  Srinagar 
(p.  123). 

The  Punjab,  Kajputana,  and  Mind  occupy  the  rest  of  the 
Indus  basin  and  the  Thar  desert  (p.  147).  When  rain  is 
plentiful  or  irrigation  supplies  moisture,  two  crops  at  least  are 
raised — wheat  and  pulses  in  the  spring,  millets  and  fodder 
in  autumn.  A  fringe  of  grass  land  borders  the  desert.  A  rail- 
road follows  the  Indus  from  Karachi,  to  the  west  of  the  delta 
(p.  145),  sends  a  branch  off  to  Quetta,  and  at  Multan  divides 
for  Peshawar  and  Lahore  (p.  148).  The  hill  station  of  Simla 
(p.  132),  the  seat  of  the  Governor- General  during  the  hot 
weather,  is  reached  from  Amballa.  Sind  is  politically  part  of 
Bombay. 

The  North-  West  Provinces  and  Oudh,  Bengal,  and  Assam 
roughly  correspond  with  the  Gangetic  plain  (p.  152)  and  the  lower 
basin  of  the  Brahmaputra.  The  Terai,  a  wilderness  of  malarial 
jungle  (p.  135),  lies  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  from  which 
great  rivers  rush  through  deep  gorges  (Hardwar  Gap  of 
Ganges,  p.  133).  Beyond  this  Terai  innumerable  rivers  and 
canals  carry  water  across  the  plains,  which  they  occasionally 
flood.  Wheat  and  millet  are  still  cultivated  in  the  west  and 
north,  but  rice  is  the  most  important  cereal ;  the  opium  poppy 
and  indigo  are  grown,  while  jute  is  important  in  the  delta, 
whose  soil  is  constantly  being  renewed.  On  the  hill  slopes  of 
Assam  and  Darjiling  are  many  tea  gardens,  for  the  tea  tree 
is  a  native  of  Assam.  Coal  is  found  in  Lower  Bengal 
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Ohutia  Nagpur  is  a  hilly  tree-covered  land  east  of  the  great 
delta,  falling  gradually  down  to  the  marshy  plain  of  Oris>a. 
The  seaward  margin  of  the  Ganges  delta  is  another  malarial 
jungle — the  Sunderbunds  (p.  152). 

Calcutta  (p.  150),  on  the  navigable  Hugli  distributary  of 
the  Ganges,  is  the  natural  administrative  centre  for  a  power 
coming  from  over  the  sea,  and  from  it  all  lines  radiate,  the  most 
important  following  the  Ganges  to  the  north-west.  Patna, 
Benares  (p.  154),  Allahabad  (p.  157),  and  Cawnpore  are  all  on 
the  main  stream  ;  Lucknow  (p.  162)  is  east  of  it,  and  Agra 
(p.  163)  and  Delhi  (p.  159)  to  the  west  on  the  river  Jumna. 

Central  India  and  the  Central  Provinces  consist  of  tin- 
northern  part  of  the  Deccan.  It  is  a  hilly  land  (pp.  170-173;, 
drained  by  the  Chauibal  and  Son  to  the  Ganges,  by  the  Nar- 
bada  and  Tapti  to  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  and  by  the  Mahanadi 
and  the  left  bank  tributaries  of  the  Godavari.  The  rainfall  is 
moderate,  and  failures  of  the  wet  monsoon  are  felt  here  most 
seriously.  Wheat  and  millets  are  grown  generally,  rice  chiefly 
in  the  east,  and  cotton  in  the  south-west  Primitive  races  still- 
exist  in  the  more  rugged  parts.  On  the  north-western  margin 
the  railway  lines  run  from  Bombay  (a)  by  Ajmere  and  Jaipur 
to  Delhi ;  (6)  across  the  Satpura  heights  at  the  Khandwa  gap,  a 
famous  pass,  by  Jabalpur  to  Allahabad  ;  and  (c)  by  Aniraoti,  a 
famous  cotton  market,  and  Nagpur  to  Calcutta. 

Haidarabad  and  Mysore  are  large  and  important  native 
states,  which,  with  Berar,  occupy  most  of  the  interior  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  Deccan.  They  lie  on  the  lee  side  of  the 
western  Ghats,  and  are  rather  arid  in  the  west,  but  Mysore  extends 
across  this  l>elt  to  the  rainy  and  forested  region.  All  are  liable 
to  famine.  Cotton  flourishes  on  the  Deccan  trap  in  Berar  and 
north-west  Haidarabad  ;  tea,  coffee,  and  cinchona  are  grown  in 
the  south-west ;  millets  and  pulses  are  more  widely  cultivated 
and  coal  is  found  in  the  east.  A  branch  from  the  line  from 
Bombay  by  Poona  to  Madras  (p.  178)  runs  to  Haidarabad  city 
(p.  177).  Bangalore  is  the  chief  town  of  Mysore. 

Bombay,  Travancore,  and  Cochin,  with  part  of  the  Madras 
presidency,  occupy  the  western  escarpments  of  the  Deccan, 
the  coastal  plains  of  the  Konkan  in  the  north,  and  of  the 
Malabar  coast  in  the  south.  The  lands  on  both  sides  of  the 
Gulf  of  Cambay,  forming  Gujarat,  and  the  Deccan  trap  region 
in  Bombay  yield  much  cotton.  The  Western  Ghats  and  the 
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coastal  plains  receive  heavy  rains  and  are  well  wooded.  Millets, 
pulses,  and  rice  are  cultivated.  Wheat  is  a  winter  crop  on  the 
higher  lands  of  the  north.  Ahinadabad  and  Surat  are  the  chief 
trading  centres  in  the  north,  but  Bombay  (p.  174)  is  by  far  the 
most  important  city.  Bombay  and  Poona  (p.  176)  manufacture 
cotton  goods.  From  Calicut  in  Madras  a  railway  passes  through 
the  Palghat  gap  to  the  east.  Trivandrum  is  the  chief  town,  in 
Travancore.  Diu,  Daman,  and  Goa  are  Portuguese  possessions 
on  the  coast. 

The  Madras  Presidency  is  the  chief  division  of  the  east  or 
Coromandel  coast.  The  fertile  coastal  plains,  called  the 
Karnatik  and  the  Sirkars,  are  watered  by  the  north-east 
monsoon,  and  the  river  waters  are  used  for  irrigating  the 
fields  of  rice,  cotton,  palmyra  sugar,  and  other  crops.  The 
presidency  extends  to  the  drier  tableland,  and  crosses  to  the 
west  coast  by  the  Palghat  gap.  Madras  (p.  178)  is  the  chief 
city,  Salem  has  fine  iron  ores,  Negapatam  and  other  southern 
ports  trade  with  Ceylon.  A  railway  joins  the  numerous 
smaller  east  coast  ports  together  and  to  Calcutta, 

Karikal,  Pondicherry,  and  Yanaon,  as  well  as  Chandernagar 
on  the  Ganges  delta,  are  French. 

Burma  consists  of  the  valleys  of  the  Irawadi,  Sitang,  and 
•Salwin,  and  the  forested  hills  surrounding  them  (pp.  189-193). 
Teak  and  other  timbers  (pp.  193-196),  rice,  and  precious  stones 
are  the  most  important  products.  Rangoon  (p.  199)  and  Moul- 
mein  (p.  198)  are  the  ports,  and  Mandalay  the  chief  inland 
centre. 

Ceylon  is  a  pear-shaped  island,  flat  in  the  north,  moun- 
tainous in  the  south.  It  is  watered  on  the  east  by  the 
north-east  trades,  and  on  the  west  by  the  south-west  mon- 
soon (p.  186).  Coco-nuts  and  rice  are  produced  in  the  north, 
tea,  some  coffee,  cacao,  cinchona,  and  spices  in  the  southern 
mountains.  Colombo  (p.  179)  is  the  great  commercial  port, 
Kandy  (p.  181)  the  chief  inland  centre,  and  Trincomali  a 
naval  port  in  the  east. 

THE  INDO-CHINA  PENINSULA 

Parallel  ranges  and  deep  valleys  characterise  this  peninsula 
(pp.  189,  192).  It  is  a  monsoon  land,  receiving  rain,  from 
the  south-west,  except  in  the  east,  where  the  north-east  trades 
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are  the  wet  winds.      Burma  (pp.    189-193)   forms   part   of  it. 
The  other  divisions  are  : — 


Square  Milt-s. 

Population. 

lirnsity. 

Straits  Settlements  and  Protected 
Malay  States  .... 

8iam           

French  Lido-  China  — 
Cochin  China  aiid  Cambodia  . 
Anuain  ..... 
Tongking        .... 
Laos  Country 
Kwaugchou  (Chiiia) 

Total  

37,000 

1,450,000 

200,000 

!».  000,  000 

46 

(59,300 
54,000 
44,800 
88,800 
400 

3,600,000 
5,100.000 
6,500,000 
600,000 
150,000 

69 

94 
144 
7 
876 

257,300 

15,950,000 

62 

The  Straits  Settlements  and  Protected  Malay  States  occupy 
the  tip  of  the  hilly  Malay  peninsula  and  the  island  of  Singa- 
pore. Heat  is  constant,  rainfall  abundant,  vegetation  luxuriant 
(p.  201).  Tin  mining  (p.  202)  is  an  important  industry,  and 
gambler,  gum,  and  spices  are  exported.  Singapore  (p.  20f>  i> 
a  great  free  port  on  the  island  of  the  same  name,  where  much 
of  the  shipping  of  the  East  is  centred. 

Siam  consists  of  the  Menam  basin,  the  land  west  of  tin- 
Lower 'Mekong  above  the  delta,  and  part  of  the  Malay  peninsula. 
It  is  a  forested  laud  (p.  206),  much  of  it  inhabited  by  primitive 
peoples,  and  still  rather  inaccessible.  The  Lower  Menam,  on 
which  is  Bangkok  (p.  211),  the  capital,  is  cultivated  and  supplies 
rice,  which,  with  teak,  is  the  chief  export.  Some  precious 
stones  come  from  the  north  (p.  208). 

French  Indo-China,  Cambodia,  and  Cochin  China  (pp.  215-219) 
occupy  the  fertile  delta  and  lower  part  of  the  Mekong  Ixisin, 
including  the  Tonle-sap  (p.  217),  a  lake  which  serves  to  regulate 
the  flow  of  the  lower  river  by  receiving  part  of  ite  waters  in 
times  of  flood.  Round  this  lake  are  many  ruins  of  ancient 
civilisations.  Rice  is  grown  everywhere.  Saigon  is  the  chief 
port  and  capital  of  Cochin  China,  from  which  railways  run  to 
the  delta  and  inland.  Pnom-penh  is  the  capital  of  Cambodia 
(p.  218). 

Annam  is  a  mountainous  land  of  teak,  lacquer,  and  other 
trees.  The  interior  is  not  well  known.  Hue  is  the  capital 
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and  is  being  connected  by  railway  with  Tourane,  a  port  with 
coal  mines. 

The  Laos  country  is  also  a  mountainous  forested  region  of  the 
interior,  not  yet  opened  up. 

Toughing  .(Tonkin)  is  the  delta  and  alluvial  lands  drained  by 
the  Red  river  (Song-ko),  its  tributaries  and  distributaries,  an 
excellent  rice  -  producing  region,  where  most  tropical  plants 
could  be  cultivated.  Coal  is  found  in  the  east,  at  Hongay. 
Haiphong  is  the  chief  port ;  Hanoi  is  the  capital,  from  which 
a  railway  line  has  been  built  to  the  Chinese  frontier,  and  one  is 
projected  up  the  lied  river  to  tap  the  trade  of  Yunnan  (p.  219). 

CHINA,  KOREA,  AND  JAPAN 


Square  Miles. 

Population. 

Number 
per 
Square 
Mile. 

Chinese  Empire  — 
China  proper 
Mongolia  .... 
Tibet          .... 
Sinkiang  .... 
Manchuria 

1,533,000 
1.093,000 
738,000 
550,000 
364,000 

350,000,000 
2,000,000 
6,000,000 
1,000,000 
15,000,000 

228 
2 
8 
2 
41 

Total     .... 

4,278,000 

374,000,000 

87 

Korea   

82,000 

17,000,000 

207 

Jajmncse  Empire— 
Japan  proper 
Formosa    .... 

148,000 
14,000 

44,000,000 
2,500,000 

296 
169 

1 

The  Chinese  Empire  consists  of  highlands  south  and  of  plains 
to  north  of  the  Yangtse-kiang,  of  mountains  in  the  west  which 
rise  to  the  plateaus  of  Tibet  and  Mongolia.  The  Tarim  basin 
and  Zungaria  still  farther  west  are  under  Chinese  control,  but 
Manchuria,  still  nominally  Chinese,  is  more  and  more  domi- 
nated by  Russia. 

China  Proper  is  best  considered  in  three  divisions — the  South 
including  the  Si-kiang  basin  with  Yunnan  and  the  south-east 
coast ;  the  Yangtse-kiang  basin,  including  the  red  earth  pro- 
vince of  Sechwan  ;  Northern  China  (Zones  of  Cultivation,  p. 
221). 
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Southern  China  is  crossed  by  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  The  low 
alluvial  lands  are  warm  at  all  seasons,  and  have  sufficient  rain- 
fall to  yield  great  rice  crops.  The  mountains  are  cooler  and 
forested  with  lacquer  and  other  trees,  including  the  mulberry, 
whose  leaves  are  food  for  silkworms.  Tea  comes  from  the  east 
coast.  Precious  and  useful  metals  abound  in  Yunnan,  which  is 
higher  and  more  difficult  to  reach.  Canton  (p.  257)  is  the 
great  city  of  the  West  river  basin,  Yunnan  of  Yunnan,  and 
Amoy  (p.  258),  Fuchou,  Wench ou,  and  Hangchou  the  chii-f 
ports  of  the  east  coast.  Hong-Kong  (p.  256)  and  Macao  lie  at 
the  mouths  of  the  West  river. 

Central  China,  or  the  Yangtse-kiang  ftasin,  has  as  hot  a 
summer  but  a  cooler  winter.  Tea,  opium,  cereals,  silk,  tobacco, 
lacquer,  salt,  coal,  iron,  are  the  most  important  products.  The 
Yangtse-kiang  and  its  tributaries  form  an  excellent  system  of 
waterways.  Shanghai  (p.  240)  is  the  port  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  Higher  up  are  Chung- Kiang,  Nanking,  Hankou 
(p.  241),  and  Ichang,  where  ocean-going  ships  must  stop,  900 
miles  from  the  sea. 

The  Poyang  and  Tungting  Lakes  are  regulating  reservoirs 
and  centres  of  trade  from  the  south.  The  Kan-kiang  enters  the 
Poyang  Lake  through  tea,  cotton,  indigo,  and  porcelain  produc- 
ing regions.  The  Siang-kiang  flows  through  equally  fertile 
lands  and  rich  coal-fields,  by  great  towns  such  as  Hengchou,  to 
the  Tungting  lake,  which  also  receives  the  Yuen-kiang  from 
the  less  fertile  but  minerally  wealthy  Kweichou. 

Above  Ichang  are  deep  gorges  (p.  244)  leading  to  the  Red 
Yalleys  of  Sechwan,  a  country  as  large,  as  populous,  and  prob- 
ably as  rich  as  England  (pp.  245-249).  It  produces  rice,  sugar, 
tea,  opium,  and  tobacco,  and  has  important  coal  and  salt  mines. 
Chengtu  is  the  capital,  Chunking  the  river  port  (p.  245). 

The  river  Han  drains  a  hilly  land  yielding  cereals,  fruits, 
and  tea.  Farther  east  the  land  is  flatter  and  rice  and  silk  aiv 
more  important.  The  Imperial  or  Grand  Canal  (p.  236),  which 
joins  Hangchou  to  the  Pei-ho,  passes  through  this  region. 

Northern  China  is  lower  and  wetter  in  the  east,  higher  and 
drier  in  the  west.  It  has  bitterly  cold  winters,  but  warm, 
moist  summers.  To  the  north  rice  is  replaced  by  millets, 
maize,  wheat,  and  barley,  which  flourish  on  the  fertile  loess  or 
yellow  soil  (p.  220).  The  mineral  riches  are  great,  especially 
in  Shansi  and  the  Shantung  peninsula,  where  anthracite,  bitu- 
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minous  coal,  iron,  and  other  minerals  are  widely  distributed. 
The  Hwang-ho  is  not  a  navigable  river  like  the  Yangtse-kiang, 
and  is  liable  to  flood  the  plains  and  change  its  course,  causing 
great  destruction  (p.  233)  below  Kaifeng.  The  German  Kiau- 
chou  and  the  treaty  port  Chifu  are  the  chief  ports  of  Shantung 
(on  whose  tip  is  Wei-hai-wei).  Tientsin  is  the  port  of  the 
northern  plains  and  of  the  capital,  Peking  (p.  228),  to  which 
it  is  joined  by  a  railway  now  prolonged  both  to  the  north 
and  to  the  south.  Singan,  on  the  Wei  river,  a  tributary  of 
the  Hwang-ho,  is  on  the  route  to  the  west,  which  diverges 
at  Langchou  on  the  Upper  Hwang-ho  to  Tibet,  and  across  the 
desert. 

Tibet  (p.  105)  is  a  lofty,  mountainous,  bleak,  inhospitable 
plateau,  only  cultivated  in  the  south-eastern  valleys.  Lhasa 
(p.  106),  the  capital,  is  closed  to  Europeans. 

Sin  -  tsiang  is  made  up  of  the  Tarim  basin  or  Chinese 
(Eastern)  Turkestan  and  Zungaria.  The  former  is  a  desert 
with  marginal  oases  where  rivers  descend  from  the  mountains. 
The  chief  centres  are  Yarkand  and  Kashgar.  Zungaria  is  a 
relatively  low  and  fertile  steppe  land,  leading  from  the  low- 
lands of  Southern  Siberia  to  the  Mongolian  plateaii. 

Mongolia  is  mainly  poor  steppe  land  or  desert,  the  Gobi  or 
Shamo — the  sea  of  sand  (p.  102). 

Manchuria  is  the  lowland  east  of  the  Khingan,  a  region 
with  great  extremes  of  temperature  but  considerable  rain  and 
heat  in  summer,  which  makes  it  very  fertile.  Beans,  millets, 
wheat,  barley,  fruits,  and  drugs  (ginseng)  are  grown.  Manchuria 
is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  granaries  of  the  East,  while  the 
mineral  wealth,  especially  of  the  east,  is  considerable.  Mukden, 
the  capital,  is  in  the  south,  and  Niuchwang  is  its  port,  but  the 
Russian  railway  and  energy  may  divert  much  of  its  trade  to 
Dalniyi,  the  commercial  port  opened  close  to  the  stronghold 
of  Port  Arthur  at  the  tip  of  the  Liao  peninsula,  which  is 
Russian.  Kwantung,  Girin,  and  Tsitsikar  are  the  towns  of 
Northern  Manchuria. 

Korea  is  a  mountainous  and  wooded  peninsula,  with  warm, 
wet  summers  and  cold,  dry  winters  (p.  261).  The  alluvial  lands 
are  fertile.  Millet,  wheat,  and  other  cereals,  beans,  and  in  the 
south  rice,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  hemp  are  cultivated.  Chemulpo, 
the  port  of  the  capital,  Seoul  (p.  263),  is  on  the  west  coast, 
Fusan  on  the  south,  and  Gensan  or  Wonsan  on  the  east  coast. 
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Japan  proper  consists  of  four  large  islands.  Yezo  or 
Hokkaido  in  the  north  is  mountainous,  bleak,  wooded,  and 
little  cultivated,  but  has  important  coal  mines  near  Sapporo. 
Hondo  or  Honshiu,  the  largest  island,  lies  to  the  south  of 
the  Tsugara  Strait  (p.  277).  Its  mountains  are  covered  with 
forests  in  which  camphor,  lacquer,  wax,  and  the  paper  mul- 
berry tree  are  the  most  important  after  the  baml>oo,  the 
most  useful  of  trees.  The  alluvial  plains  yield  rice,  barli-y, 
and  millets.  Tea  and  silk  are  produced  in  the  centre  and 
south.  The  capital  is  Tokyo  (p.  270),  its  port  Yokohama 
(p.  267),  both  on  Tokyo  Bay,  from  which  railways  run  to  the 
extreme  north  and  west,  the  latter  line  parsing  through  the 
cities  of  Nagoya,  Kyoto  on  Lake  Biwa  (p.  275),  Oxaka,  and 
Kobe  (pp.  275,  276). 

Shikoko  and  Kiushiu  (or  Sakaido)  are  the  two  southern 
islands  wherein  the  products  of  Southern  Hondo  flourish. 
Nagasaki  (p.  266)  is  the  chief  city  and  port  of  Kiushiu, 
and  is  built  on  a  beautiful  harbour,  with  wooded  islets 
rich  in  coal.  The  artistic  feeling  of  the  Japanese  is  their 
most  remarkable  characteristic  (pp.  279-282). 

Formosa  (Taiwan)  is  mountainous  and  forested  with  camphor 
and  other  trees  in  the  centre  and  bordered  by  alluvial  plains, 
especially  in  the  west,  where  rice,  sugar,  hemp,  and  tea  are 
grown.  The  mineral  riches  are  considerable.  Tainan  in  the 
west,  Taihoku  and  Kelung  in  the  north,  are  the  chief  centres. 
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I.  SIBERIA 

/    Siberia 

THIS  country  is  usually  denned  as  the  whole  region  north 
of  the  Ob-Aral  water-parting,  the  Sayan  Mountains,  and 
the  main  course  of  the  Amur — that  is,  roughly  speaking, 
all  Asia  north  of  the  50th  parallel,  mainly  composed  of 
four  huge  river -basins,  those  of  Ob,  Yenisei,  Lena,  and 
Amur.  The  western,  northern,  and  eastern  boundaries 
are  naturally  fixed  by  the  Ural  Mountains,  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  and  the  Pacific. 

Here,  in  a  land  comprising  nearly  5,000,000  square 
miles,  there  are  naturally  great  varieties  of  climate,  soil, 
and  physical  conditions.  From  the  Yenisei  River,  and 
still  more  from  the  Baikal  basin,  Eastern  Siberia  becomes 
increasingly  different  from  the  great  plain  of  the  west  and 
the  far  north,  being  covered  over  nearly  all  its  surface 
with  mountains  of  respectable  height,  thickly  wooded,  and 
presenting  a  totally  different  appearance  from  the  agri- 
cultural zone  of  Central  Russia  and  South- Western  Siberia. 
Again,  looking  at  the  country  from  north  to  south,  three 
very  distinct  zones  are  to  be  found  over  a  great  part,  and 
especially  in  the  west,  of  this  enormous  area.  First,  there 
is  the  tundra,  or  Arctic  waste,  of  the  northern  shore  lands, — 
in  winter  a  terrible  desolation,  and  never  at  any  season 
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suitable  for  agriculture,  but  in  summer  affording  a 
certain,  though  limited,  pasture,  and  giving  access  to  the 
northern  sea-board,  which  in  places  is  free  from  ice  for 
some  months  in  the  year,  and  has  already  developed  a 
slender  and  intermittent  communication  with  Europe. 
Secondly,  there  is  the  taiga,  or  forest  region,  to  the 
south  of  the  tundra,  a  land  of  dense  woodland,  but, 
available  for  agriculture  where  clearings  are  made  as  far 
as  the  60th  parallel, — the  home  of  most  of  the  fur  and 
weather  wealth  of  Siberia,  and  possessing  in  its  timber,  if 
properly  and  savingly  used,  a  great  and  permanent  source 
of  revenue.  Thirdly,  there  is  the  southern  belt  of  open 
agricultural  country,  in  great  part  composed  of  the  black- 
earth  region,  a  continuation  of  the  ckernozmm  of  Southern 
Russia,  answering  to  the  rich  prairies  of  America,  bordered 
on  the  north  by  the  forests,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
waterless  or  barren  steppes.  In  this  belt  more  than  five- 
sixths  of  the  population  are  to  be  found.  The  native 
tribes,  now  mostly  declining  in  numbers,  are  usually 
located  in  the  forest  zone ;  the  great  mass  of  the  Russian 
immigrants  live  in  the  agricultural  region,  which  has  a 
climate  and  soil  similar  to  that  of  South-Central  Russia, 
but  somewhat  drier.  As  we  go  eastwards  and  approach  the 
Yenisei  and  the  Baikal,  a  mountainous  mining  district 
becomes  more  and  more  prominent  in  the  south.  This 
region  is  thrown  off  from  the  Altai  range,  and  it  is  hardly, 
if  at  all,  inferior  in  mineral  wealth  to  the  Ural.  It  has 
long  been  famous  for  gold  and  silver  ;  it  has  lately  begun 
to  attract  attention  for  its  copper,  iron,  and  coal.  This 
mineral  wealth  continues,  though  at  present  less  exploited, 
in  the  south-central  region  between  the  Yenisei  River  and 
Lake  Baikal,  as  well  as  in  the  cold  mountainous  country 
of  the  Trans-Baikal  province.  To  the  minerals  already 
mentioned  must  now  be  added  tin,  quicksilver,  and  rock- 
salt.  In  the  countoy  east  of  the  great  lake,  the  average 
northern  limit  of  agriculture  drops  to  about  the  53rd 
parallel ;  but  as  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  is  approached 
a  milder  climate  is  again  entered,  and  the  cultivation 
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of    the    land   can   be   pushed  several  degrees  nearer  the 
Pole. 
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The  Tundra 

Around  the  North  Pole  lies  a  broad  belt  of  inhospitable 
desert.  Towards  the  Pole  this  desert  gradually  loses 
itself  in  fields  of  ice,  towards  the  south  in  dwarfed  woods, 
becoming  itself  a  desert  of  snow  and  ice  when  the  long 
winter  sets  in.  This  region  is  the  tundra.  The  low 
tundra  is  bounded  by  flat  wavy  outlines ;  its  valleys  are 
shallow  troughs  ;  flatness,  uniformity,  expressionlessness 
prevail.  Much  grander,  though  still  gloomy  and  mo- 
notonous, is  the  spectacle  presented  by  the  high  tundra. 
Here  the  mountains,  for  such  they  are,  have  all  the  charms 
of  height.  Tundra,  in  the  strict  sense,  is  only  to  be  found 
where  the  water  does  not  find  rapid  outlet ;  the  whole 
remaining  country  seems  so  different  from  the  low  grounds 
that  only  the  essentially  similar  vegetation  proclaims  it 
tundra.  The  boulders,  which  in  the  low  grounds  are 
turfed  over  with  thick  layers  of  dead  plant  remains,  are 
here  almost  everywhere  exposed;  endless  heaps  of  gigantic 
rocks  cover  the  slopes  and  fill  the  valleys.  Everywhere 
between  them  the  water  trickles  and  glides,  ripples  and 
swells,  rushes  and  roars,  rages  and  thunders,  down  to  the 
low  ground. 

In  some  places,  though  very  rarely,  the  vegetation 
gives  a  certain  form  to  the  scenery.  Pines  and  firs  are 
only  to  be  found  in  the  most  sheltered  valleys.  The 
birches  penetrate  farther,  but  even  they  are  stunted  and 
bent  like  grizzled  dwarfs.  The  larches  alone  here  and 
there  hold  the  field,  and  grow  to  be  really  trees,  but  they 
cannot  be  described  as  characteristic  of  the  tundra.  The 
most  characteristic  plant  is  certainly  the  dwarf -birch. 
Only  under  exceptionally  favourable  circumstances  attain- 
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ing  to  a  yard  in  height,  it  predominates  over  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  tundra.  Various  berry-bearing  bushes 
are  often  mixed,  especially  cowberries,  crowberries,  cran- 
berries, and  whortleberries.  If  the  ground  lies  below  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  plains,  and  is,  therefore,  very 
moist,  the  bog-moss  gains  the  day,  and,  gradually  crowding 
out  the  dwarf-birch,  forms  great  swelling  cushions.  If  the 
basin  be  very  flat,  the  accumulated  water  rarely  forms  a 
lake  or  pond,  but  soaks  through  the  soil  to  an  indefinite 
depth,  and  so  forms  a  morass,  whose  thin  but  tough 
covering  of  interlacing  sedge-roots  can  only  be  trodden  in 
safety  by  the  broad-hoofed  reindeer.  When  the  depression 
becomes  a  short  confined  trough  without  outlet,  into  which 
a  streamlet  flows,  the  morass  becomes  a  bog,  or,  lower 
down,  a  swamp.  In  the  first  of  these,  reeds  —  in  the  second, 
downy  willows  (sallows),  a  second  characteristic  plant  of 
the  tundra,  attain  to  luxuriant  growth. 

Da.  A.  E.  BREHM.  —  From.  North  Pole  to  Equator.     Blackie.  ' 
By  permission  of  Messrs.  Blackie. 

The  whole  of  this  chapter  should  be  read.  It  describes  in  a  graphic 
manner  the  seasonal  ebb  and  flow  of  plant  and  animal  life  in  the  tundra. 
Note  especially  the  beauty  of  the  spring  flowers,  ibid.  pp.  70,  71. 


The  Forest  Zone 

The  forest  zone  of  Siberia  extends,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  between  the  steppes  and  tundra.  At  certain 
places  in  both  the  unwooded  zones  a  compact  wood  may 
dispute  possession  with  the  characteristic  vegetation  of 
steppe  or  tundra.  In  the  steppe  such  isolated  woods  are 
restricted  to  the  northern  slopes  of  the  mountains  and  to 
the  valleys  —  in  the  tundra  to  the  deepest  depressions.  In 
both  they  are  unimportant  in  comparison  with  the  measure- 
less extent  of  the  forest  zone,  in  which  it  is  only  here  mid 
there  that  a  stream,  a  lake,  or  a  swamp  interrupts  the 
continuity  of  the  wilderness  of  trees  which  extends  on  all 
sides.  Whole  countries  might  find  space  in  one  of  these 
immense  forest  tracts,  and  there  are  kingdoms  of  smaller 
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extent  than  some  of  them.  What  the  interior  is  like  no 
one  can  tell,  for  not  even  by  the  streams  which  flow  from 
them  can  one  penetrate  far,  and  even  the  boldest  sable- 
hunters  do  not  know  more  than  a  margin  of,  at  most, 
50  or  60  miles. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  forests  of  Siberia  are 
uniform  and  monotonous,  like  the  steppes  and  like  the 
tundra.  In  the  river  valleys  the  uniformity  is  perhaps 
most  conspicuous.  Over  wide  stretches  willows  alone 
form  the  woods  of  the  valley,  and  in  many  places  the 
trees  rise  to  a  stately  height,  yet  without  gaining  in  im- 
pressiveness  or  charm.  As  pleasing  additions  to  such 
monotonous  woods  we  welcome  the  sprinkling  of  poplars, — 
the  silver  poplar  in  the  south,  the  aspen  in  the  north, 
both  giving  some  animation  to  the  willows.  Birch-covered 
tracts  occur  as  connecting  links  between  the  willow  woods 
and  the  pine  forests.  More  or  less  unmixed  birch  woods 
bound  the  forest  zone  to  the  south,  and  sometimes  intrude 
far  into  the  steppe.  The  pine  forests,  on  the  other  hand, 
satisfy  and  often  fascinate  the  traveller.  They  consist  in 
the  main  of  vigorous  pines  and  Norway  spruce  firs,  the 
pichta,  or  Siberian  silver  fir,  the  cembra  pine,  and,  more 
rarely,  larches.  Among  these  are  aspens  and  willows, 
with  occasional  mountain  ash  and  bird  cherry,  while 
birches  often  appear  in  great  vigour.  There  seems  to  be  a 
complete  absence  of  oak  and  beech,  elm  and  ash,  lime  and 
maple,  silver  fir  and  yew,  hornbeam  and  black  poplar. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  kinds  of  bushes  and 
shrubs  in  abundance  everywhere.  Even  in  the  north  the 
undergrowth  of  the  forests  is  surprisingly  rich  and 
luxuriant.  Currants  and  raspberries  flourish  to  lat.  58°; 
a  species  of  woodbine  occurs  up  to  67°  ;  juniper,  white 
alder,  sallow,  crowberry,  bilberry,  cranberry,  and  cloud- 
berries increase  rather  than  decrease  as  one  goes  north. 
In  the  south  of  the  forest  zone,  not  only  most  of  the 
steppe  bushes  and  shrubs,  but  also  the  various  herbs  and 
flowers,  enter  or  fringe  the  forest.  Thus  certain  wooded 
stretches  become  natural  parks,  which  in  spring  and  early 
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summer  display  a  surprising  splendour  of  blossom.  The 
two  species  of  Siberian  pea-tree,  guelder  rose  and  woodbine, 
wild  rose  and  currant,  are  combined  in  the  brightly 
blooming  undergrowth ;  umbellifers  as  tall  as  a  man, 
spiraea,  ferns,  larkspur  and  foxglove,  bluebell  and  helle- 
bore, weave  a  gay  carpet,  from  which  the  wild  hops  climb 
to  the  tallest  trees. 

In  the  south  the  forests  show  their  greatest  beauty 
in  spring — in  the  north  in  autumn.  By  the  middle  of 
September  the  north  Siberian  forest  is  more  brilliant  than 
any  of  ours.  From  the  darkest  green  to  the  most  flaming 
red,  through  green  and  light  green,  light  j'ellow  and  orange 
yellow,  pale  red  and  carmine — all  the  shades  of  colour  are 
represented.  The  dark  Norway  spruce  firs  and  pichta  firs 
are  followed  by  the  cembra  pines  and  larches,  and  next  in 
order  come  the  few  birches  which  are  not  yet  yellowed. 
The  white  alders  display  all  gradations  from  dark  to  light 
green  and  greenish  yellow  ;  the  aspen  leaves  are  bright 
cinnabar  red  ;  the  mountain  ash  and  the  bird  cherry  are 
carmine. 

Sue!}  are  the  pictures  which  the  woodlands  of  Western 
Siberia  display  to  the  traveller.  But  all  the  sketches  have 
been  taken  from  within  a  narrow  fringe.  To  penetrate 
farther  into  the  primeval  forest,  in  summer  at  least,  seems 
to  the  western  traveller  absolutely  impossible.  On  the 
slopes  of  the  mountains  he  is  hindered  by  thickets  arid 
masses  of  debris  ;  on  highland  and  plain  alike,  by  prostrate 
trees  and  a  tangle  of  bushes ;  in  the  hollows  and  valleys, 
by  brooks  and  swamps.  Only  in  winter,  when  hard  frost 
has  hardened  all  the  pools,  bogs,  and  swamps,  when  deep 
snow  has  smoothed  the  roughness,  and  is  itself  coated  with 
a  thick  layer  of  ice,  are  the  forests  accessible  to  the  hunter 
equipped  with  snow-shoes  and  accompanied  by  weather- 
hardened  dogs. 

DR.  A.  E.  BUEHM. — From  North  Pole  to  Equator.     Blackie. 
By  pel-mission  of  Messrs.  Blackie. 

The  whole  of  this   article  is  worth  reading,  and   contains  some 
excellent  pictures  of  Siberian  forest  life. 
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The  Steppe 

There  is  perhaps  monotony,  but  there  is  also  the 
interest  of  a  well-defined  individuality,  in  that  immense 
tract  of  country  which  includes  the  whole  of  Central  Asia, 
and  extends  into  Europe,  forming  the  region  of  the  steppe. 
The  Russian  applies  the  term,  which  we  have  borrowed,  to 
all  unwooded  tracts  in  middle  latitudes,  when  they  are  of 
considerable  extent,  and  bear  useful  vegetation.  It  matters 
not  whether  they  be  perfectly  flat  or  gently  undulating 
plains,  highlands,  or  mountains, — whether  there  be  patches 
of  fat,  black  soil,  admitting  of  profitable  agriculture,  or 
merely  great  tracts  of  poor  soil  covered  with  such  vegeta- 
tion as  grows  without  man's  aid,  and  is  useful  only  to  the 
nomadic  herdsman. 

Unwooded  the  steppe  must  be  called,  but  it  is  not 
absolutely  treeless.  Neither  shrubs  nor  trees  are  wanting 
where  the  beds  of  the  streams  form  broad  and  deep 
valleys.  But  such  wooded  spots  are  rare  ;  they  constitute 
to  some  extent  a  foreign  element  in  the  steppe  scenery. 

At  one  place  the  steppe  may  stretch  before  the  eye  as 
a  boundless  plain,  here  and  there  gently  undulating ;  at 
another  the  region  has  been  much  upheaved,  is  full  of 
variety,  and  may  even  be  mountainous.  From  the  longer 
cross  valleys  a  small  stream  may  flow  towards  the  lowest 
part  of  the  basin,  and  end  in  a  lake,  whose  salt-covered 
shores  sparkle  in  the  distance. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  contrasts  of 
the  seasons  are  nowhere  more  vivid  than  in  the  steppe. 
The  spring  may  seem  more  potent  in  tropical  lands,  but 
nowhere  is  it  more  marvellous  than  in  the  steppe,  where 
it  stands  alone  in  its  power,  opposed  to  summer,  autumn, 
and  winter.  In  the  beginning  of  April  at  the  earliest, 
usually  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  the  snow  begins  to 
disappear  quickly  from  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains, 
and  from  the  deep  valleys  rich  in  black  earth.  The  thirsty 
soil  sucks  in  the  moisture  which  the  melting  snow  supplies, 
and  the  two  magicians,  sun  and  water,  now  unite  their 
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irresistible  powers.  From  the  apparently  sterile  earth 
herbaceous  and  bulbaceous  growths  shoot  up ;  buds  are 
unpacked,  flowers  unfold,  and  the  steppe  arrays  itself  in 
indescribable  splendour.  Boundless  tracts  are  resplendent 
with  tulips — yellow,  dark  red,  white,  white  and  red. 
Immediately  after  the  tulips  come  the  lilies.  More 
gregarious  and  richer  in  species  than  the  tulips,  they 
appear  in  much  more  impressive  multitudes.  Usually 
each  variety  is  by  itself,  but  here  and  there  blue  lilies  and 
yellow  are  gaily  intermingled,  a  vision  for  rapture.  Every 
day  adds  some  new  tint.  There  is  less  and  less  of  the 
yellowish  tone  which  last  year's  withered  stalks  give  even 
in  spring  to  the  steppe.  After  a  few  weeks  it  lies  like  a 
gay  carpet  in  which  all  tints  show  distinctly.  The  dwarf 
almond,  which  alone,  or  associated  with  the  pea-tree  and 
the  honeysuckle,  covers  broad  stretches  of  low  ground,  is 
now  in  all  its  glory.  Its  twigs  are  literally  covered  with 
blossom.  The  whole  effect  is  a  shimmer  of  peach-red.  In 
suitable  places  the  woodbine  forms  quite  a  thicket,  and, 
when  in  full  bloom,  seems  to  make  all  surrounding  colour 
but  a  groundwork  on  which  to  display  its  own  brilliancy. 
Various  shrubs  and  herbs  give  high  and  low  tones,  and  the 
leaves  of  others,  which  wither  as  rapidly  as  they  unfold, 
become  spots  of  yellow,  green,  and  gold. 

With  the  spring  and  the  flowers  the  animal  life  of  the 
steppe  appears  also  to  awaken.  Even  before  the  last 
traces  of  winter  are  gone  the  migratory  birds  which  fled 
in  autumn  have  returned,  and  when  the  spring  has  begun 
in  earnest  the  winter  sleepers  open  the  doors  of  their  bur- 
rows and  join  those  mammals  which  are  either  careless  of 
winter,  or  know  how  to  survive  it  awake.  Newts,  frogs, 
lizards,  and  snakes  leave  their  winter  quarters.  The  steppe 
now  becomes  full  of  life.  Not  that  the  animal  life  is  of  many 
types,  but  it  is  abundant  and  everywhere  distributed.  The 
same  forms  are  met  with  everywhere  and  missed  nowhere. 
DR.  A.  E.  BREHM. — From.  North  Pole  to  Equator.  Blackie. 
By  permission  of  Messrs.  Blackie. 

For  a  description  of  autumn  and  winter  in  the  steppe,  see  ibid* 
pp.  92,  93  ;  for  the  animals  of  the  steppe,  ibid.  pp.  97-120. 
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The  Steppe-Dwellers  and  their  Occupations 

The  Kirghiz  are  essentially  a  nation  of  shepherds  and 
breeders  of  cattle,  and  think  it  a  "  come-down "  in  life 
when,  by  force  of  circumstances,  they  are  compelled  to 
resort  to  settled  occupations.  In  such  an  extremity  they 
settle  near  towns  and  villages,  let  themselves  out  for 
labourers,  as  in  the  Kalbinsk  and  Altai  mines,  or  flock  to 
the  peasant  villages  in  hay-time  and  harvest,  where  they 
are  in  request  as  cheap  and  energetic  workmen,  one  result 
of  which  is  that  in  a  generation  or  two  they  become 
civilised,  dress  like  Russians,  and  call  themselves  Christians. 
Others  turn  their  attention  to  agriculture.  These  poorer 
Kirghiz  are  called  Iginchas,  and  may  be  said  to  form  the 
settled  element  of  the  Kirghiz  population. 

Besides  the  absolutely  settled  there  is  a  considerable 
number  of  natives  partially  settled,  whose  fields  are  usually 
at  a  distance  from  their  summer  camps  and  winter 
quarters.  These  people,  having  sown  the  land,  wander 
away,  leaving  the  watering  and  care  of  the  field  to  a  poor 
Iginchi,  often  without  family  or  cattle,  and  at  harvest-time 
return  to  store  the  grain  in  furrows  near  their  winter 
quarters,  but  only  in  the  quantity  necessary  for  maintenance 
during  the  year,  and  for  seed,  the  surplus  being  sold, 
usually  very  cheaply,  on  the  threshing-floor.  They  cannot 
retain  any  important  reserves  of  corn  near  their  winter 
habitations,  because  for  two-thirds  of  the  year  the  buildings 
are  uninhabited  and  unguarded.  Cattle-breeding,  however, 
as  I  have  said,  is  the  normal  occupation  of  the  Kirghiz, 
some  of  whom  are  said  to  possess  hundreds  of  camels, 
thousands  of  horses,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  sheep  and 
goats.  They  own,  likewise,  horned  cattle,  but  not  in  such 
large  numbers.  The  sheep  of  the  steppe  belong  to  the  fat- 
tailed,  or  rather  fat-rumped,  race,  for  the  very  short  tail 
proper  is  hidden  in  the  cushion  of  fat  formed  below  the 
tail,  spreading  like  a  bag  over  the  upper  half  of  the  hind 
legs.  As  in  time  of  famine  the  hunch  of  the  camel  always 
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disappears,  so  it  is  with  the  fat  tail  of  the  Kirghiz  sheep. 
The  goats  are  large,  well-built  animals,  with  short  heads, 
long  beards,  and  a  strong  development  of  chiefly  white 
hair,  that  falls  to  the  knee,  and  on  the  brow  covers  the  eye 
like  a  mane. 

The  mode  of  life  of  the  Kirghiz  is  necessarily  affected 
by  their  cattle-breeding,  which  requires  constant  moving 
about  to  find  pasture.  Ordinarily  they  wander  in  small 
auls,  or  collections  of  kibitkas.1  Their  route  depends  on 
the  time  of  year  and  the  state  of  the  grass,  but,  generally 
speaking,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  summer,  it  is  farther 
and  farther  from  the  winter  quarters,  to  which  they  return 
by  stages  in  autumn.  The  winter  pasturages  are  often  by 
the  shores  of  lakes,  from  which  the  herdsmen  are  driven  in 
April  or  May  by  the  drought  and  insects.  They  then 
ascend  the  rich  mountain  slopes  with  their  flocks,  leaving 
the  camels  to  shift  for  themselves,  unwatched,  feeding  on 
the  salt  soil  herbage.  In  July  or  August  the  men  descend 
to  gather  their  crops,  and  then  pay  another  visit  to  the 
mountains  before  winter  to  gather  the  later  harvest. 

The  pasture  in  the  neighbourhood  being  exhausted,  first 
by  the  camels  biting  off  the  tops  of  the  grassy  stems, 
followed  by  the  horses,  which  gnaw  the  grass  closer,  and 
the  sheep,  which  nibble  it  down  to  the  roots,  one  or  two  of 
the  mounted  young  men  are  sent  from  the  aul  to  select  a 
suitable  spot  for  a  new  encampment  and  to  clear  out  the 
wells.  This  done,  the  women  pack  the  kibitkas,  the  head 
of  the  household  merely  looking  on,  whilst  the  other  men 
form  the  cattle  into  droves.  The  camp  is  packed,  and 
starts  before  dawn,  the  good  woman  of  the  family  riding 
in  front.  We  met  one  old  lady  in  this  honourable  position 
mounted  astride  a  bullock.  On  the  camels  are  packed 
carpets,  samovars,2  tents,  etc.  Since  all  the  cattle  do  not 
move  at  the  same  pace,  the  herds  soon  straggle,  so  that 
a  moving  aul  may  occupy  a  length  of  several  miles. 
Generally  speaking,  the  men  during  a  march  ride  some- 

1  Conical  felt  tents,  also  called  yurts. 
'2  A  sort  of  tea-urn. 
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Avhere  off  the  road  or  go  hunting.  The  length  of  a  stage 
is  from  13  to  17  miles — having  done  which  they  rest 
awhile,  as  also  on  summer  afternoons  for  an  hour.  The 
aul  then  again  moves  forward,  traversing  about  25  miles  in 
twenty-four  hours.  When  stationary,  the  herds  are  milked 
in  the  early  morning,  and  are  driven  to  their  pasture  by 
mounted  shepherds,  who  bring  them  back  in  the  evening. 
Cows,  sheep,  and  goats  are  milked  morning  and  evening 
only,  but  mares  three  times  a  day  or  oftener.  The 
lambs  and  kids  are  sometimes  penned  in  extempore  folds, 
or  wander  near  the  aul,  guarded  by  children,  who  not  in- 
frequently make  companions  of  them  inside  the  tents  also. 
DR.  H.  LANSDELL. — Russian  Central  Asia.  Sampson  Low. 
By  permission  of  Messrs.  Sampson  Low. 

For  a  description  of  the  Tcibitka,  or  yurt,  see  ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  334- 
336  ;  and  for  Kirghiz  food,  including  the  celebrated  kumiss,  ibid. 
vol.  i.  pp.  337-341.  Another  excellent  account  of  Kirghiz  life  is 
given  by  BREHM,  From  North  Pole  to  Equator,  pp. 451-510. 


The  Ob 

The  Ob  is  one  of  those  magnificent  waterways  that 
have  done  so  much  for  Siberia.  At  any  one  point  it  gives 
one  rather  the  impression  of  a  great  lake,  owing  to  its 
exceeding  breadth.  Look  towards  the  shore,  that  is 
separated  from  you  by  yards  of  turbid  stream,  a  bank  some 
15  feet  in  height,  built  up  of  sandy  strata  gnawed  away 
in  the  form  of  a  huge  giant  staircase  of  colossal  breadth 
descending  to  the  water's  edge,  whose  half-dozen  steps  are 
strewn  with  trees  that  have  slid  down  from  the  higher 
level  and  lie  in  great  disorder  just  as  they  fell.  The  top 
step  is  hidden  by  a  covering  of  long  reedy  grass,  from 
which  emerge  the  trees  and  shrubs.  The  banks  rarely 
attain  to  any  height;  12  or  15  feet  sometimes  screen 
the  beyond,  but  at  other  times  sandy,  flat  expanses 
remain  in  view  until  they  disappear  into  the  taiga,  or  a 
haze  on  the  horizon.  Across  the  water  there  may  be  a 
similar  growth  ;  more  probably  in  the  foreground  the  eye 
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will  be  attracted  by  a  fair  expanse  of  yellow  sand ;  and  so 
the  two  constantly  change  from  one  side  to  the  other  with 
the  direction  of  the  stream.  Sometimes  the  banks  are 
cloaked  over  long  distances  with  stately  trees — aspens 
and  other  poplars,  now  and  again  relieved  by  willows  ;  and 
even  the  low  willow  clothing  wears  out  in  time  and  is  re- 
placed by  a  fir  wood.  More  often  between  the  trees  and 
the  sandy  shore  lie  narrow  strips,  now  of  shrubby  under- 
growth, now  of  rich  grass,  on  which  the  cattle  of  the 
neighbouring  village  feed  daintily.  The  islands  that  seem 
to  float  silently  past  us  are  likewise  tree-girt. 

Very  rarely  we  steam  past  some  settlement  spreading 
along  the  bank.  Nets  hung  out  to  dry  on  poles  advertise 
the  staple  industry.  As  we  drift  towards  the  west  there 
are  more  frequent  signs  of  population.  Both  banks  fall 
in  altitude ;  much  of  the  timber  has  been  cut  down,  and 
the  land  put  under  cultivation.  The  Ob  also  increases 
immensely  in  breadth. 

The  banks  of  the  Irtish  present  a  greater  variety  of 
interest  than  do  those  of  the  larger  stream.  Although 
higher,  they  show  evidence  of  a  comparatively  thick 
population.  Unpainted  skiffs  are  drawn  up  on  the  banks, 
bottom  upwards,  and  nets  hang  out  to  dry  ;  but  the  con- 
tented cattle  lying  on  the  warm  sand,  and  the  stacks  of 
hay  dotting  the  green  background,  convey  a  more  correct 
idea  of  the  agricultural  people  in  whose  midst  we  are. 

J.  Y.  SIMPSON. — Sidelights  on  Siberia.     Blaekwood. 
By  permission  of  Dr.  J.  Y.  Simpson. 

A  number  of  vivid  descriptions  of  river  life  and  scenery  will  be 
found,  ibid.  pp.  81-113.  See  also  LANSDELL,  Through  Siberia,  vol.  i. 
pp.  96-109.  Sampson  Low. 

The  Yenisei 

Although  we  were  now  nearly  300  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  there  was  no  perceptible  difference  in 
its  enormous  width,  which  must  average  nearly  1 0  miles  for 
at  least  400  miles  from  the  sea,  while  in  many  places  it 
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widens  out  into  such  enormous  expanses  of  water  that  it 
can  only  be  likened  to  a  continuous  series  of  huge  lakes. 
Between  Golchika  and  Karasul,  at  a  distance  of  200  miles 
from  the  sea,  there  is  one  part  where  for  nearly  100 
miles  it  is  over  60  miles  in  width,  and  when  there  is  a 
gale  blowing  the  sea  is  quite  as  heavy  as  during  a  "  sou'- 
wester "  in  the  English  Channel.  Such  noble  proportions 
are  in  keeping  with  the  enormous  length  of  this  majestic 
river,  which,  with  its  tributaries,  the  Selenga  and  the 
Angara,  is  over  2500  miles. 

For  the  next  few  days  after  leaving  our  anchorage  the 
journey  was  uninteresting  from  a  picturesque  point  of 
view.  We  were  still  beyond  the  northern  limit  of  trees, 
and  the  banks  of  the  river,  though  perhaps  presenting 
some  interest  to  the  geological  student,  were  certainly  not 
strikingly  picturesque.  This  barren  appearance,  however, 
gradually  changed :  low  bushes  appeared  on  the  hillsides, 
and  gradually  increased  in  height,  till  at  last  we  sighted 
the  first  actual  tree  we  had  seen  since  leaving  Europe — a 
solitary  and  miserable  specimen  of  the  larch  species.  In  a 
very  short  time  trees  became  more  and  more  numerous  on 
either  bank  ;  in  fact,  it  almost  seemed  as  if  we  had  crossed 
an  invisible  line,  beyond  which  they  could  not  grow,  so 
sudden  was  the  change,  once  past  it. 

J.  M.  PRICE. — From  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Yellow  Sea.     Sampson 
Low. 

By  permission  of  Messrs.  Sampson  Low. 

See  also  ibid.  pp.  65-97  ;  LAXSDELL,  Through  Siberia,  pp.  196- 
211  (Sampson  Low) ;  SEEBOHM,  Siberia  in  Asia  (Murray),  passim. 

The  Angara  River  and  Lake  Baikal 

Between  Irkutsk  and  Lake  Baikal  the  valley  of  the 
Angara  is  richly  clothed  with  larch,  spruce,  and  birch, 
while  the  left  bank  is  consistently  higher  than  the  right. 
Many  islands  float  on  the  bosom  of  the  rapid  current, 
some  of  which  are  wooded,  whilst  others  are  low  and  tree^ 
less,  looking  like  green  blotches  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
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Iii  the  neighbourhood  of  Irkutsk,  villages  line  either  bank 
at  intervals ;  but,  as  the  left  bank  rises  up  more  steeply, 
though  clad  with  birch,  pine,  and  spruce  even  to  the  water's 
edge  at  places,  the  human  habitations  tend  to  restrict 
themselves  to  the  other.  As  we  approach  the  lake  the 
lower  levels  of  the  right  bank  disappear,  the  trees  shrink 
in  size,  and  on  the  opposite  shore  ravines  are  cut  back  into 
the  hills,  which  now  close  up  on  the  stream.  At  the  same 
time  the  valley  widens  appreciably,  till  it  is  more  than  a 
mile  in  breadth.  We  turn  a  corner,  and  beneath  us  are 
the  rapids,  the  throes  of  the  river's  birth,  beyond  which 
expands  the  peaceful  surface  of  Baikal.  Just  at  the  point 
where  the  Angara  issues  out  of  Baikal,  a  curious  curved 
belt  of  rock  extends  almost  right  across  the  bed  of  the 
river,  now  rising  close  up  to  the  surface,  now  breaking 
through  it,  especially  at  the  famous  Shamanski  Stone. 
Steamers  pass  it  by  hugging  the  left  bank,  where  it  is 
broken.  The  great  dam  keeps  back  the  flood,  so  that 
practically  all  the  water  that  descends  flows  over  the  top 
of  it,  and  men  say  that  if  it  were  blown  up  with  dynamite, 
Irkutsk  and  the  other  places  in  the  valley  below  would  all 
be  carried  away. 

Lake  Baikal  is  no  less  remarkable  than  the  river  to 
which  it  gives  birth.  It  is  the  deepest  known  fresh-water 
lake.  Sixty-six  times  the  size  of  Lake  Geneva,  it  extends 
nearly  420  miles,  curving  from  north-east  to  south-west. 
Its  breadth  varies  from  10  to  60  miles.  Its  shore-line 
falls  little  short  of  1200  miles,  and  the  surface  of  its 
translucent,  deep  blue  waters  exceeds  14,500  square 
miles.  The  average  depth  is  rarely  less  than  820  feet, 
but  in  parts  the  bottom  has  been  touched  only  at  4500 
feet.  Situated  1560  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it 
is  divided,  as  it  were,  into  a  northern  and  southern 
part,  known  as  the  Little  and  Great  Baikal  respectively. 
A  submerged  ridge,  running  parallel  to  the  Irkutsk  and 
Trans-Baikalian  coasts,  above  which  the  water  is  at  places 
not  more  than  28  fathoms  deep,  is  more  important 
geologically,  as  suggesting  that  the  lake  originally  con- 
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sisted  of  two  longitudinal  cavities.  The  supremely 
picturesque  shores,  which  often  take  the  form  of  huge 
granite  cliffs  rising  abruptly  from  the  water's  edge, 
apparently  do  not  shelter  the  lake  from  the  two  prevailing 
winds,  which  lash  the  surface  till  regular  billows  a  fathom 
and  a  half  in  height  effectually  forbid  all  steamboat 
passage.  The  lake  is  frozen  by  December,  when  the 
sledge  traffic  is  instituted,  and  the  ice  breaks  up  again  by 
May.  Desolate,  buried  among  ravine-cut  hills,  hemmed 
in  by  undaunted  cliffs,  ravaged  by  winter  tempests, 
shrouded  by  impervious  fogs  due  to  intense  evaporation, 
Baikal  has  inspired  the  native  mind  with  dread  since  the 
earliest  days.  Other-world  beings  live  in  its  depths ;  the 
hills  that  circle  it  are  the  abode  of  spirits.  A  small 
shrine  stands  on  the  pier  at  Listvinitchnaya,  where  prayer 
is  made  by  many  a  voyager :  there  are  those  who  still 
fling  money  and  bread  into  its  waters  to  propitiate  the 
unknown  rulers. 

J.  Y.  SIMPSON. — Sidelights  on  Siberia.     Blackwood. 
By  permission  of  J.  Y.  Simpson,  Esq. 


The  Lena 

In  sailing  down  the  river  you  get  the  impression  that 
you  are  passing  through  a  mountainous  country.  On  each 
side  a  continuous  mountain-wall  towers  up  to  the  height  of 
1000  feet  above  the  water,  in  some  places  approaching 
the  river,  forming  picturesque  gates  or  pillars,  at  others 
diverging  from  it  and  enclosing  large  river  basins  with 
numerous  islands.  But  if  you  ascend  any  of  these  apparent 
mountains,  you  will  find  they  resolve  themselves  into  an 
undulating,  forest-clad  country,  through  which  the  giant 
river  has  cut  its  way.  Only  in  two  places  has  the  Lena 
carved  a  path  for  itself  through  mountain -chains — at 
Sherebinsk,  about  1050  miles  south  of  Yakutsk,  near  the 
border  between  Irkutsk  arid  Yakutsk,  and  at  the  most 
northern  part  of  its  course,  where  it  has  eroded  its  deep 
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channel  through  the  Kara-Ulak  Mountains,  which  form  the 
most  northern  outskirts  of  the  Verkhoyansk  chain. 

The  wild  and  overpowering  beauty  of  the  Lena  here 
reigns  supreme.  You  steam  on  day  after  day,  night 
after  night,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  ever  farther  and  farther 
from  civilisation,  and  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  eternal  ice. 
Here  a  cyclopean  wall  of  immense  blocks  of  sandstone  has 
been  reared  by  primeval  forces ;  there  a  colossal  mass  of 
rock  overhangs  the  water,  into  which  it  would  fall  were  it 
not  sustained  by  a  row  of  strange  and  gigantic  pillars  of 
the  same  material.  Here,  beneath  a  perpendicular  cliff,  a 
whirlpool  is  ever  moving  in  its  eternal  circle  ;  while  yonder 
are  seen  cathedrals  with  innumerable  spires  and  pinnacles, 
or  ruins  of  fairy  castles  of  greyish  and  white  limestone. 
Columns  of  magnificent  larch  trees  and  Siberian  pines 
stand  in  the  ravines  and  valleys.  Then  the  scene  is 
changed,  and  a  view  slowly  opens  of  cliffs  of  beautifully 
regular  layers  of  slate  and  green  porphyry,  producing  an 
impression  alike  fantastic  and  unreal.  Now  and  then  the 
mouth  of  some  great  cave  yawns  before  you,  or  hot  sulphur 
springs  are  seen  welling  forth  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
filling  the  air  with  pungent  odour.  And  ever  and  again 
the  "  shore-mountains  "  are  cut  by  nameless  rivers  coming 
from  the  unknown  depths  of  the  taiga,  where  the  foot  of 
civilised  man  has  never  trod. 

The  city  of  Yakutsk  is  situated  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Lena.  It  is  built  on  flat,  alluvial,  ever -frozen  soil, 
forming  a  foundation  as  strong  as  any  rock,  which  in 
summer-time  melts  only  to  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet. 
Only  a  few  houses  of  brick,  however,  are  built  on  this 
eternal  ice.  The  town  consists,  besides  the  churches,  the 
prison,  and  a  number  of  other  official  buildings,  mainly  of 
small  dilapidated  houses  and  (in  the  outskirts)  earth-huts. 
In  the  broad  streets  the  melted  soil  shakes  beneath  one's 
feet ;  here  and  there  the  thin  dry  crust  which  covers  it  breaks 
through  under  the  pressure  of  the  cart-wheels,  and  the 
horses  sink  knee-deep  into  the  half-frozen  sludge. 

Having  received  its  great  tributaries,  the  Aldan  and 
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the  Vilyui,  the  Lena  gives  the  impression  of  an  interminable, 
broad  inland  lake,  with  many  islands,  rather  than  a  river. 
Often  the  surface  of  its  waters  fades  into  the  horizon,  and 
the  distance  between  its  shores  widens  to  1 5  miles  or  more. 
Having  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Vilyui,  one  gets  the  first 
sight  of  the  snow-clad  Verkhoyansk  Mountains  far  away  to 
the  east.  The  country  is  utterly  wild  and  desolate.  The 
trees  become  smaller,  the  woods  thinner.  North  of  the 
Vilyui  the  pine  is  no  more  seen.  Near  the  polar  circle  the 
spruce  ceases,  and  yet  a  little  farther  north  the  beech, 
until  finally  only  the  hardy  Siberian  larch  remains. 

J.  STADLING. — -Through  Siberia.     Constable. 
By  permission  of  the  author  and  the  publishers. 
For  the  province  of  Yakutsk,  see  ibid.  pp.  73-97. 

Very  excellent  descriptions  of  the  natives  of  the  lower  Lena  and 
the  delta  and  their  struggle  for  existence  will  be  found,  ibid.  pp. 
117-184  ;  pp.  201-214  ;  pp.  226-247  ;  see  especially  pp.  169,  170. 


Two  Siberian  Cities 

(a)  Tobolsk 

Tobolsk,  the  ancient  capital  of  Siberia,  was  founded  in 
1587,  and  consists  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  town.  The 
former,  a  plain  whitewashed  mass  of  buildings,  is  called 
the  citadel.  It  contains  the  governor's .  palace,  the 
cathedral,  a  fine  building  of  Byzantine  architecture,  and 
the  prison.  These  are  perched  on  the  summit  of  a  steep 
cliff,  and  approached  by  a  narrow  and  winding  road. 
From  here  there  is  a  splendid  view  of  the  Irtish  River 
and  crescent -shaped  city,  which,  though  well  and  regu- 
larly laid  out,  consists  for  the  most  part  of  wooden 
buildings.  The  very  streets  are  paved  with  planks,  upon 
which  the  roll  of  wheels  and  clatter  of  hoofs  produce  at 
a  distance  a  curious  effect.  From  the  citadel  it  sounded 
like  the  incessant  beating  of  drums.  The  town  is  very 
unhealthy,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  large,  stagnant 
marshes.  The  winters  are  severe,  the  summers  dull  and 
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rainy.  It  is  the  most  cheerless,  depressing  place  in 
Western  Siberia.  The  city,  however,  must  always  retain 
a  certain  amount  of  commercial  importance,  owing  to  its 
position  at  the  junction  of  the  two  great  river  highways. 
from  Tomsk  on  the  Ob,  and  Omsk  and  Semipalatinsk  on 
the  Irtish,  to  Tyumen. 

(b)  Tomsk 

Up  to  the  year  1824  Tomsk  was  almost  a  village.  It 
is  only  since  then  that  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood and  the  establishment  of  river  steam  navigation 
with  Tyumen  and  Europe  have  made  her  what  she  is — the 
first  city,  in  point  of  size  and  importance,  in  Siberia.  The 
town  is  oblong  in  shape,  and  is  built  in  two  terraces.  The 
higher  of  these  contains  some  fine  buildings,  the  houses  of 
government  officials,  and  rich  merchants.  Picturesquely 
situated  on  a  steep  cliflf,  the  upper  town,  when  seen  at  a 
distance  from  the  plain  below,  has  an  imposing  appearance. 
Wooden  buildings  are  rigidly  excluded  from  this  aristocratic 
quarter,  which  gives  it  a  more  tidy  and  uniform  look  than 
the  lower  or  business  portion  of  the  town.  Here  brick 
and  timber  are  jumbled  together,  with  no  regard  to  order 
or  appearance,  a  tumble-down  wooden  shanty  being  often 
seen,  even  in  the  main  streets,  leaning  against  a  stately 
three-storey  building. 

H.  DE  WINUT. — Siberia  as  it  is.     Chapman  a  nil  Hall. 
By  permission  of  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Tomsk  is  rapidly  being  adorned  with  imposing  public  buildings 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  University  and  other  educational  de- 
partments. With  the  opening  of  the  railway  the  more  important 
Siberian  cities  have  developed  so  rapidly  that  almost  all  existing 
accounts  are  out  of  date,  except  those  of  Messrs.  J.  Y.  Sini]»i>n. 
Bookwalter,  and  Foster  Fraser,  the  latter  of  whom  reports  that  the 
railway  is  tending  to  transform  the  Siberian  towns  into  cities  of  the 
Western  American  type,  with  the  amusements  of  the  European 
capitals. 
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The  Great  Siberian  Railway  from  Chelyabinsk 
to  Irkutsk 

On  1st  May  we  left  St.  Petersburg,  and  after  a  tedious 
journey  arrived  at  Chelyabinsk,  the  western  gate  of  Siberia, 
and  the  terminus  of  the  great  Trans-Siberian  railroad.  This 
first  station  on  the  Siberian  railway  is  beautifully  situated 
among  birch-groves  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, near  the  border  between  Asia  and  Europe.  Formerly 
a  small  posting-station,  it  has  grown  rapidly  in  importance 
since  the  opening  of  the  western  part  of  the  Siberian 
railroad. 

The  western  portion  of  the  Trans-Siberian  railroad, 
traversing  the  steppes  from  the  Ural  Mountains  to  the 
Ob,  has  a  length  of  880  miles.  This  endless  plain, 
diversified  only  by  salt  lakes  and  marshes,  conveys  a  most 
cheerless  impression.  Here  and  there,  however,  one 
sees  a  grove  of  birches,  all  the  more  welcome  from  their 
rarity.  This  region  is  very  sparsely  populated  by 
Kirghizes  and  Russian  emigrants.  From  Chelyabinsk 
the  railroad  runs  for  161  miles  through  the  Orenburg 
district,  and  then  follows  the  border  between  Tobolsk 
and  the  steppe  provinces.  Between  the  Irtish  and  the 
Ob  it  crosses  the  so-called  Barabinsky  steppes.  Of  the 
towns  of  Kurgan,  Petropavlovsk,  and  Omsk,  situated 
respectively  on  the  rivers  Tobol,  Ishim  and  Irtish,  we 
could  see  only  the  spires  of  the  churches  and  the  roofs 
of  the  highest  buildings,  for  the  line  runs  at  some 
distance  from  the  towns.  Omsk  is  the  most  important, 
not  only  as  the  "capital  of  the  steppes,"  but  also  for  its 
situation  on  the  river  Irtish. 

From  the  bridge  over  the  Ob,  875  yards  in  length,  we 
had  a  magnificent  view  of  the  great  river,  now  filled  with 
masses  of  drifting  ice.  At  this  point  we  entered  the 
central  section  of  the  Trans-Siberian  railway,  between  Ob 
and  Irkutsk,  which  has  a  length  of  1136  miles.  The  line 
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now  runs  for  about  120  miles  through  an  undulating  forest- 
clad  country,  the  beautiful  natural  park-region  forming  the 
transition  between  the  thick  virgin  forest  and  the  steppe, 
and  then  the  train  plunges  into  the  taiga.  From  the 
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station  of  Taiga,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  principal 
forest,  a  branch  line  runs  56  miles  to  the  city  of  Tomsk. 
From  Taiga  to  Krasnoyarsk,  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Yenisei,  the  railroad  runs  more  than  300  miles  through 
the  virgin  forest,  until,  not  far  from  the  latter  town,  it 
comes  once  more  into  the  open  country.  Leaving  the 
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Yenisei,  we  ran  for  a  long  distance  through  the  exceedingly 
lovely  valley  of  Beresooka,  with  its  natural  parks  and 
charming  meadows,  surrounded  by  picturesque  mountains. 
Soon,  however,  the  train  again  plunges  into  the  mysterious 
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and  gloomy  taiga.  At  length  we  arrived  at  Irkutsk,  "  the 
white  city,"  beautifully  situated  on  the  river  Angara,  about 
144  miles  west  of  its  outlet  from  Lake  Baikal. 

J.  STABLING. — Through  Siberia.     Constable. 
By  permission  of  J.  Stadling,  Esq.,  and  Messrs.  Constable. 
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Vladivostok 

At  daylight  next  day  but  one  the  helm  was  suddenly 
put  over  to  starboard  opposite  a  break  in  the  high  wall  of 
cliffs,  and  we  swept  round  into  the  harbour  of  Vladivostok, 
the  proudly-named  "  Possession  of  the  East." l  An  old- 
fashioned  theologian  would  say  that  Providence  had  in- 
tended this  place  to  be  impregnable.  The  harbour  is 
shaped,  roughly  speaking,  like  the,  Greek  capital  F.  It 
has  two  entrances,  one  at  the  south-east  corner,  the  other 
in  the  middle  of  the  west  side,  both  narrow  deep-water 
channels,  the  latter,  indeed,  only  a  few  hundred  feet  wide. 
The  eastern  entrance  is  the  one  used  for  traffic,  the  other 
being  dangerous  on  account  of  currents  and  sandbanks.  As 
you  steam  straight  north  up  the  long  leg  of  the  F,  you 
notice  first  an  extensive  beach  on  the  right,  then  several 
large  bays  open  out  in  succession,  and  you  pass  through  a 
narrow  opening  between  Capes  Novositsky  and  Nazimoff, 
and  leave  the  western  entrance  on  the  left.  The  hills 
around  are  densely  wooded,  and  all  the  defences  visible  so 
far  have  been  extensive  earthworks  building  on  your  right, 
and  loads  of  bricks  for  them  lying  on  the  shore  below. 
As  the  ship  passes  Cape  Godolbin  you  discover  a  large 
two-storeyed  battery  from  which  six  black  muzzles  look 
down.  Soon  after  passing  Fort  Godolbin,  a  sharp  turn 
to  the  right,  almost  at  a  right  angle,  brings  you  into  the 
harbour,  which  then  stretches  out  due  east  in  a  straight 
line,  upwards  of  two  miles  long  and  half  a  mile  wide. 
This  is  the  Eastern  Bosphorus,  the  Golden  Horn  of  the 
Pacific. 

The  town  of  Vladivostok  extends  nearly  the  entire 
length  of  the  north  side  of  the  harbour,  and  in  configura- 
tion it  rather  resembles  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  the 
houses  beginning  at  the  water's  edge,  and  gradually  thin- 
ning out  as  the  hills  behind  get  steeper.  Over  all  rises 
the  cathedral.  The  anchorage  is  so  admirable  that  the 

1  Better  "Lord"  or  "Dominion  of  the  East." 
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Takachiho,  a  vessel  327  feet  long,  lies  within  a  stone's-throw 
of  the  wharves,  and  the  same  anchorage  exists  all  round. 
Directly  in  front  are  three  little  parallel  streets  constitut- 
ing the  Chinese  bazaar.  On  the  west  is  the  Chinese  and 
Korean  town  of  wooden  shanties ;  behind  are  five  or  six 
blocks  of  fine  brick  buildings,  forming  the  winter  barracks, 
while  straight  away  ahead  is  a  broad  street,  soon  disappear- 
ing over  the  dusty  hill,  to  become  two  miles  away  the  great 
Siberian  post-road.  The  main  street  runs  parallel  witli 
the  harbour,  and  on  this  are  the  chief  stores  and  many  of 
the  private  gardens.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  along  it  to 
the  east  is  the  governor's  residence,  buried  in  a  square 
mass  of  foliage,  the  gardens,  where  a  first-rate  band  plays 
regularly  and  the  society  of  Vladivostok  comes  to  walk 
and  gossip.  A  mile  or  more  from  where  we  lie  a  tall 
chimney  marks  the  situation  of  the  port,  a  score  or  more 
of  storehouses  and  machine-shops  forming  the  navy  yard 
or  arsenal.  This  extends  along  the  shore  for  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  and  the  torpedo-boats  and  small  ships  of  the  Siberian 
squadron  lie  alongside,  while  the  ironclads  and  gunboats 
are  anchored  a  little  farther  out. 

HKXUY  NORM  AX. — Peoples  mid  Politics  of  the  Far  East.      Fisher 
Unwin. 

By  permission  of  Henry  Norman,  Esq.,  M.P. 
For  a  description  of  the  street  scenes  of  Vladivostok,  see  ibid. 


A  Voyage  up  the  Amur 

I  started  from  Vladivostok  by  the  eastern  section  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  railway,  and  travelled  by  it  to  Imann,  on 
the  Imann  River,  a  brancli  of  the  Ussuri,  a  distance  of 
about  200  miles.  On  arrival  at  Imann  on  27th  June,  I 
booked  to  Stretensk  on  the  Shilka.  Having  the  stream 
with  us,  we  made  a  rapid  journey  of  thirty-six  hours  to 
Khabarovsk.1  This  important  town,  the  seat  of  the 
governor  of  the  Maritime  province,  stands  on  high  ground 
1  Since  1897  the  railway  has  heen  open  all  the  way  to  Khabarovsk. 
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at  the  confluence  of  the  Ussuri  and  Amur.  It  is  said  to 
have  a  garrison  of  about  10,000  soldiers.  Here  we  turned 
westwards  and  steamed  laboriously  up  the  Amur.  The  river 
is  here,  500  miles  from  its  mouth,  at  least  a  mile  and  u 
half  wide.  The  Chinese  call  it  the  Black  River,  from  the 
colour  of  its  water.  As  we  steamed  upwards  we  wen- 
following  the  frontier  between  Manchuria  and  Russia.  On 
the  Russian  side  at  every  few  miles  are  villages,  posts,  and 
military  stations.  On  the  Chinese  side  the  great  primeval 
forests  are  unbroken.  For  the  first  few  days  the  banks 
were  low,  flat,  and  covered  with  willows  and  rushes.  On 
the  Manchurian  side  a  range  of  wood-clad  mountains  could 
be  seen,  20  or  30  miles  distant.  On  the  night  of  30th 
June  we  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Sungari,  the  largest 
tributary  of  the  Amur.  On  1st  July  we  readied  the 
Lesser  Khingan  range.  These  mountains  abound  in  large 
game — tigers,  bears,  wolves,  etc.,  and  are  believed  to  be 
rich  in  minerals.  They  are  covered,  where  the  Amur 
pierces  them,  by  virgin  forests,  and  the  scenery  \vas  en- 
trancing. Now  we  steamed  under  bold  precipitous  cliffs, 
and  again  the  mountains  widened  out,  only  soon  to  close 
around  us  on  every  side. 

We  reached  Blagoveshchensk  on  the  morning  of  7th 
July,  the  largest  town  in  Eastern  Siberia,  with  an  esti- 
mated population  of  about  50,000.  It  stands  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Amur,  a  little  above  the  place  where  the  Zeya 
joins  it.  The  people  are  very  proud  of  their  town.  It 
quite  eclipses  Vladivostok  and  Khabarovsk.  The  streets 
are  wide  and  well-made,  and  there  are  several  handsome 
buildings,  including  a  club,  hotel,  church,  flour-mill,  and 
large  merchant  houses.  There  is  also  a  shipbuilding  yard. 
Blagoveshchensk  is  the  centre  of  the  Amur  gold-washing 
district. 

After  spending  a  day  in  Blagoveshchensk  we  started 
again  in  the  evening.  The  weather  became  very  hot  At 
night  it  was  always  chilly.  Occasionally  we  had  magni- 
ficent coloured  lightning,  the  purple-pink  sheet  variety 
being  the  commonest.  About  200  miles  west  of  Blagovesh- 
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chensk  we  sailed  close  to  a  cliff  with  several  coal  seams  in 
it.  The  coal  has  been  burning  as  long  as  the  captain  can 
remember.  On  the  13th  we  entered  the  river  Shilka.  It 
is  navigable  by  steamers  as  far  as  Nerchinsk,  and  the 
Argun,  in  favourable  seasons,  for  over  'JOO  miles.  The 
scenery  on  the  Shilka  is  lovely.  The  weather  became 
cooler  as  we  ascended,  and  the  bright,  skies,  the  green- 
wooded  hills  all  around  us,  the  wild-flowers  on  the  banks, 
the  fragrance  of  the  larch  and  pine  trees,  gave  me  a  very 
different  impression  'of  Siberia  from  what  I  had  previously 
conceived.  The  whole  way  from  Imann  I  had  seen  no 
cultivated  ground,  the  villagers  being  seemingly  entirely 
engaged  in  cutting  fuel  for  the  steamers.  Now,  however, 
as  we  came  near  Stretensk,  I  noticed  cultivated  plots  and 
gardens,  and  we  caught  occasional  glimpses  of  the  post- 
road,  over  which  so  many  weary  feet  have  passed  into 
exile.  We  were  now  nearly  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
the  night  winds  became  quite  cold,  so  that  I  could  not  sit 
on  deck.  On  17th  July  I  reached  Stretensk.  I  had  been 
twenty  days  on  board,  and  Vladivostok  lay  1500  miles 
behind. 

J.  A.  GREIG. — Scottish  Geographical  Magazine,  May  1898. 
By  permission  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Geographical  Society. 

Another  good  account  of  the  navigation  of  the  Amur  will  he  found 
in  HOSIE,  Manchuria.     Methuen. 


II.  TRANS-CAUCASIA  AND  TURAN 


The  Caucasus 

LET  us,  with  a  general  map  before  us,  glance,  as  quickly 
as  possible,  at  the  elements  of  Caucasian  orography.  The 
really  mountainous  part  of  the  chain  is  over  400  miles  long, 
a  distance  about  equal  to  that  between  Monte  Viso  and  the 
Semmering  in  the  Alps.  Its  skirts  stretcli  out  for  another 
150  and  100  miles  respectively  to  the  neighbourhoods  of 
Baku,  on  the  Caspian,  and  of  Novorossiisk,  the  Black  Sea 
corn-port  of  Ciscaucasia.  It  runs  from  W.N.  \V.  to  E.S.E., 
between  45°  and  40°  N.  lat.,  its  centre  being  in  the  same 
parallel  with  the  Pyrenees.  The  snowy  range,  the  "frosty 
Caucasus,"  which  begins  north  of  Pitsunda  on  the  Black 
Sea,  stretches  without  interruption  to  the  source  of  the 
Rion.  Between  the  Klukhor  and  Nakhar  Passes  and  the 
Mamison  Pass — that  is,  for  100  miles — there  is  no  gap  under 
10,000  feet,  no  pass  that  does  not  traverse  glaciers.  Con- 
tinuous no  longer,  but  broken  by  gorges,  one  of  which  is 
the  famous  Dariel,  the  snowy  central  crest  stretches  east- 
ward, culminating  in  the  glacier  groups  of  Kazbek  (16,:"»4''> 
feet)  and  Shebulos  (14,781  feet).  East  of  the  historical 
pass  of  the  Caucasus,  commonly  called  the  Dariel,  but 
more  correctly  known  as  the  Krestovaya  Gora,  or  Mountain 
of  the  Cross,  the  mountain  ridges  diverge,  enclosing  be- 
tween them  the  barren  limestone  plateaus  and  yawning 
ravines  of  Daghestan,  "the  Highlands,"  as  the  name 
implies. 

The  central  chain   of  the  Caucasus,  when  studied  in 
26 
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detail,  recalls  the  features  of  the  Pennine  Alps.  It  consists 
of  a  number  of  short,  parallel,  or  curved  horse-shoe  ridges, 
crowned  with  rocky  peaks,  and  enclosing  basins  filled 
by  the  neves  of  the  great  glaciers.  In  its  double  ridges, 
with  frozen  reservoirs  between  them,  it  resembles  the 
group  of  Mont  Blanc ;  it  has  lofty  spurs  like  those  of  the 
Saasgrat  and  the  Weisshorn.  On  either  side  of  the  main 
chain  the  same  succession  is  repeated,  with  one  important 
difference.  On  the  north  the  schists  come  first,  sometimes 
rising  into  peaks  and  ridges  in  a  state  of  ruin  most 
dangerous  to  climbers,  but  more  often  worn  to  rolling 
downs ;  then  the  limestone  range,  writing-desk  mountains, 
that  turn  their  steep  fronts  to  the  central  snows ;  lastly, 
low  Cretaceous  foothills  that  sink  softly  into  the  steppe. 
On  the  south  side  the  crystalline  rocks  are  succeeded  by  a 
broad  belt  of  slates,  as  to  the  age  of  which  the  evidence 
is  at  present  conflicting. 

East  of  Adai  Khokb,  the  granitic  range  is  rent  over 
and  over  again  to  its  base  by  gorges,  the  watershed  being 
transferred  to  the  parallel  chain  of  clay  slates  which  has 
followed  it  from  the  Black  Sea,  attaining  on  its  way  the 
height  of  13,400  feet  in  the  Laila,  and  limiting  the  great 
parallel  basins  of  the  Rion,  Ingur,  and  Skenis  Skali.  The 
historical  importance  of  this  transfer  of  the  watershed  has 
been  great.  The  slates,  less  steep,  less  lofty  than  the 
granite,  are  also  far  less  formidable  obstacles  to  traffic. 
The  Krestovaya  Gora  traverses  them  at  less  than  8000  feet; 
the  Mamison  Pass  slips  over  the  grassy  ridge  that  links  them 
to  the  granites  of  Adai  Khokh,  at  a  height  of  9200  feet. 
These  are  the  natural  highways  from  the  north  to  Georgia 
and  Mingrelia  respectively.  The  former  has  long  been 
the  Georgian  military  high  road ;  the  latter  was  opened 
for  wheels  in  1889. 

Kazbek  and  Elburz  are  volcanic  excrescences,  close 
beside  the  main  range,  but  of  much  more  recent  origin. 
Elburz  has  the  regular  outline  of  a  typical  volcano.  Its 
characteristic  peculiarity  is  that  it  culminates  in  two  com- 
paratively small  cones  of  nearly  equal  height,  separated  by 
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a  gap  nearly  1500  feet  in  depth,  and  17,000  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  Each  of  these  cones  preserves  the  features 
of  a  crater  in  a  horse-shoe  ridge  broken  down  on  one  side, 
and  enclosing  a  shallow,  snow-filled  basin.  Kazbek  has  a 
far  less  regular  outline  than  its  great  rival,  and  the  passing 
traveller  who  only  sees  it  from  the  high  road  may  be 
excused  for  not  recognising  its  volcanic  origin. 

Generalities  such  as  these,  first  gleaned  from  maps  and 
books  and  scattered  observations,  the  mountaineer  sum- 
marises and  fixes  in  his  memory  in  the  vivid  moments 
spent  on  the  mountain  tops.  I  shall  make  bold  to  call 
upon  my  readers  to  climb  with  me  to  a  height  of  some 
15,000  to  18,000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  while  rest- 
ing on  one  of  the  heights  of  the  Caucasus,  to  examine  at 
leisure  such  a  prospect  as  I  saw  unrolled  before  my  eyes 
from  Kazbek  and  Elburz. 

The  heaven  overhead  is  of  a  deep  gentian  blue;  the 
neighbouring  snows  are  dazzlingly  white  ;  as  the  range 
recedes  the  peaks  shine  golden,  until  on  the  horizon  the 
farthest  crests  and  the  thin  streaks  of  cloud  take  a  rich 
amber  tint,  shading  off  into  a  faint  sunrise  pink.  About 
our  solitary  pinnacle  all  is  still  and  silent,  save  for  the 
lapping  of  the  little  waves  of  warm  air,  that  rise  up  to  us 
from  the  valleys,  the  far-off  and  indistinct  but  perpetual 
murmur  of  falling  torrents,  and  the  momentary  roar  of 
avalanches,  as  they  plunge  from  the  frozen  cliffs  of  nev6 
into  the  hidden  depths  of  the  glaciers.  The  vast  blue 
landscape,  some  500  miles  in  diameter,  outspread  beneath 
is  arched  by  a  broad  snowy  belt  of  heights  and  hollows. 
These  heights  do  not  show  as  the  single  wall  indicated  on 
the  maps,  but  rather  as  a  system  of  short  crests,  running 
generally  at  an  acute  angle  in  the  direction  of  the  chain, 
and  more  nearly  due  east  and  west.  We  can  distinguish 
generally  two,  sometimes  more,  principal  ridges  roughly 
parallel.  The  peaks  are  encased  in  frosty  armour,  full  of 
subtle  lines  and  delicate  flutings,  where  the  corniced  crests 
throw  their  bands  of  shadow  on  to  the  broad  breastplate 
of  snow.  Below  the  bergschrund,  or  fissure  that  belts  the 
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mountain  sides,  heavy  folds  of  stainless  n6ve  fall  to  the 
lower  glaciers.  Where  the  crags  are  bare  they  show  the 
boldness  and  rigidity  of  outline  characteristic  of  the  harder 
crystalline  rocks.  The  hollows  between  the  heights  are 
filled  by  enormous  firths  of  ice,  whose  basins  stretch  out 
parallel  to  the  crests,  snowfield  beyond  snowfield,  on  a 
scale  hardly  found  in  the  Alps,  except  at  the  bases  of  the 
Jungfrau  and  the  Finsteraarhorn.1  From  the  dusky  doors 
of  the  glaciers  rivers  flash,  full-grown,  into  life,-  and  our 
eyes  follow  their  course  in  either  direction,  north  or  south, 
as  they  linger  for  a  time  in  broad  forest  basins  or  grassy 
trenches  at  the  foot  of  the  snows,  and  gather  their 
tributaries  before  battling  a  way  out  through  deep 
ravines  and  a  maze  of  foothills  to  the  distant  steppe  or  the 
dim  surface  of  the  Black  Sea.  What  is  the  character  of 
the  country  they  flow  through  1  Let  us  examine  it  more 
in  detail,  and  first  on  the  north. 

Here  at  the  base  of  the  central  core  of  the  chain  spread 
broad,  smooth,  grassy  chains,  the  pastures  of  the  Turk  and 
the  Ossete.  Downs,  I  call  them,  for  the  name  seems  best 
to  suit  their  rolling  outlines,  but  their  ridges  attain  from 
9000  to  10,000  feet.  They  are  composed  of  friable, 
crystalline  schists,  and  atmpspheric  action  has  long  ago 
destroyed  the  peaks  that  may  once  have  crowned  them. 
Beyond  these  schists  rises  a  broken  wall  of  limestone,  cleft 
to  the  base  by  gorges,  through  which  flow  mountain 
torrents,  and  capped  by  pale  precipitous  battlements,  which 
face  the  central  chain  at  a  height  of  11,000  to  12,000  feet. 
Beyond,  again,  lies  a  broad  furrow,  or  longitudinal  fold  as 
geologists  call  it,  parallel  to  the  ridges,  and  then  rises  the 
last  elevation,  a  belt  of  low  calcareous  hills,  on  which  here 
and  there  among  the  waves  of  beech  forest,  purple  or  blue 
with  distance,  a  white  cliff  retains  its  local  colour,  and 
shines  like  a  patch  of  fresh  snow.  Beyond,  once  more 
beyond,  stretches  the  Scythian  steppe,  an  expanse  of  long, 
low  undulations,  which  would  be  reckoned  hills  in  our  home 
counties,  seamed  by  long  shining  ribbons  which  mark  the 
1  The  Aletscli. 
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course  of  the  Terek  and  its  tributaries.  On  the  horizon 
rise  boldly,  resembling  in  scale  and  outline  the  Euganean 
Hills,  the  Five  Mountains  of  Pyatigorsk.  Farther  east  the 
basin  of  Vladikavkaz  is  enclosed  by  a  semicircle  of  low 
sandstone  hills. 

Now  let  us  turn  our  faces  southwards.  Here  too, 
immediately  under  the  snows,  we  find  crystalline  schists, 
smooth  grassy  heights  separated  by  shallow  trenches, 
which  form  the  lesser  undulations  of  three  basins.  These 
basins,  or  longitudinal  folds,  are  enclosed  on  the  south  by 
the  long  high  ridge  of  dark  slates,  which  extends  parallel 
to  the  crystalline  chain  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Sukhum 
Kale  to  the  Krestovaya  Gora.  Behind  this  slate  crust 
spreads  a  confused  multitude  of  hills,  Jurassic  and  Cre- 
taceous in  their  formation.  Their  outer  edge,  distant 
some  30  to  40  miles  from  the  snows,  is  marked  by  a  lime- 
stone belt,  lower  and  less  continuous  than  that  on  the 
north,  which  frames  the  gorges  of  the  Rion,  and  rises  in 
the  Kuamli  (6352  feet)  and  Nakarala  (4774  feet),  near 
Kutais,  to  its  best -known  elevations.  At  the  foot  of 
the  latter  lie  the  coal-mines  of  Khibuli,  connected  with 
Kutais  by  rail.  Over  its  high  uplands  spreads  one  of  the 
noblest  beech  forests  in  the  world,  varied  by  a  natural 
undergrowth  of  azaleas,  laurels,  box,  and  rhododendron. 
Farther  west,  on  either  side  of  the  gorge  of  the  Ingur,  this 
ridge  rises  to  a  loftier  elevation,  and  carries  small  glaciers. 

DOUGLAS   W.    FKESHFIELD. — 'The  Exploration  of  the    Caucasus. 
Edward  Arnold. 

By  permission  of  D.  W.  Freshfield,  Esq. 

For  an  instructive  comparison  of  the  Central  Caucasus  to  the 
Central  Alps,  see  ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  42. 

For  the  exquisitely  beautiful  vegetation,  see  ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  42-52.] 

For  Kazbek  and  the  Ossete  district,  see  ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  80-104  ; 
for  the  Matnison  Pass,  ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  104-126  ;  for  Urusbieh  ami 
Elburz,  ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  149-174;  for  the  Krestovaya  Gora  and 
the  ascent  of  Kazbek,  FUESHFIELP,  Tlie  Central  Caucasus  (Long- 
mans), pp.  179-208  ;  for  the  ascent  of  Elburz,  ibid.  pp.  337-381. 


From  Batum  to  Baku 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  line  of  railroad 


from  Batum  to  Tiflis.      Leaving  Batum  on  the  south,  it 
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describes  a  semicircle  round  the  town  on  the  outside,  and 
follows  the  coast  on  the  north  for  a  distance  of  30  miles 
in  the  direction  of  Poti,  before  it  plunges  inland  into  the 
valley  of  the  Rion.  The  vegetation  is  almost  tropical  in 
its  luxuriance ;  maize  is  planted  everywhere  in  the  low- 
lands ;  and  the  hills  are  wrapped  from  foot  to  crown  in  a 
sumptuous  forest  mantle.  At  every  station  where  there 
are  sidings,  long  lines  of  tank-cars  stored  with  oil  crawl  by 
like  an  army  of  gigantic  armour-plated  caterpillars,  and 
disappear  down  the  stretch  of  rails  just  vacated.  As  the 
line  ascends,  clinging  closely  to  the  bed  of  the  stream 
almost  to  its  source  in  the  watershed  that  separates  the 
Caspian  and  Black  Sea  drainage,  the  scenery  becomes 
more  imposing.  The  mountains  climb  to  an  airier  height, 
and  the  train  creeps  tortuously  through  solemn  gorges  and 
magnificent  glens. 

Baku,  with  its  chimneys  and  cisterns  and  refineries, 
with  its  acres  of  rails  outside  the  station  covered  with 
tank-cars,  its  grimy,  naphtha-besprinkled  streets,  its  sky- 
high  telegraph-poles  and  rattling  tramcars,  its  shops  for 
every  article  under  the  sun,  its  Persian  ruins  and  its 
modern  one-storeyed  houses,  its  shabby  conglomeration  of 
peoples,  its  inky  harbour,  its  canopy  of  smoke,  and  its 
all-pervading  smells, — Baku,  larger,  more  pungent  and  less 
inviting  than  ever,  I  reached  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
after  I  had  left  Tiflis.  Its  population  is  now  estimated  at 
no  less  than  1 1 2,000 — a  growth  which  is  almost  wholly  that 
of  the  last  twenty  years,  and  is  the  exclusive  creation  of 
the  petroleum  industry. 

LOUD  CUEZON. — Persia.     Longmans. 
By  permission  of  Lord  Curzon  and  Messrs.  Longmans. 

A  good  description  of  Tiflis,  finely  situated  on  the  precipitous  cliffs 
of  the  Kur,  will  be  found  in  W.  B.  HARRIS'S  Saturn  to  Baghdad,  pp. 
37-51.  Blackwood. 

For   Baku   and    its   gigantic   petroleum    industry,    see    MARVIX. 
Region  of  the  Eternal  Fires.     W.  H.  Allen.     A  brief  but  very  recent 
account  will  be  found  in  BOOKWALTER'S  Siberia  and  Central  .  i 
pp.  281-288.     Pearson. 
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On  the  Georgian  Steppe 

We  had  now  returned  to  the  Kur,  which  has  here 
entirely  quitted  the  mountains,  and  entered  on  the  dull 
green  steppes  through  which  it  winds  a  weary  way  to  the 
Caspian.  Its  bed,  a  belt  of  swamp  and  forest,  is  con- 
siderably below  the  general  level  of  the  plain  which 
breaks  suddenly  into  it.  This  part  of  Georgia  is  exceed- 
ingly wild  and  thinly  populated,  and  forms  the  borderland 
of  the  steppe  country,  inhabited  only  by  wandering  tribes 
of  Turkomans  and  Kurds.  We  passed  several  under- 
ground villages,  the  existence  of  which  is  indicated  at  a 
distance  only  by  a  brown  blotch  on  the  surface  of  the 
plain.  On  nearer  approach  a  low  mound  of  earth,  with 
perhaps  a  thin  column  of  smoke  issuing  from  it,  shows  the 
position  of  each  house.  The  men  wear  the  great  sheep- 
skin coat  and  the  conical  fur  hat ;  the  women,  dresses  of 
crimson-lake  hue,  which  lit  up  wonderfully  the  dull  green 
landscape.  Companies  of  camels,  their  day's  work  done, 
and  their  heavy  cotton  bales  ranged  in  a  circle,  sauntered 
lazily  about  in  search  of  herbage.  It  was  hard  to  realise 
that  it  was  scarcely  twelve  hours  since  we  had  left  a  town 
supplied  with  every  European  luxury.1 

D.     W.     FRESHFIEIJX —  The     Central    Caucasus    ami    Bo  Khan. 
Longmans. 

By  permission  of  D.  W.  Freshfield,  Esq. 

For  the  scenery  of  the  district  between  the  Kur  valley  and  the 
Araxes  valley,  see  ibid.  pp.  116-122. 

"All  the  valleys  facing  northwards  towards  the  Kur  are  full  of 
luxuriant  vegetation  ;  while  the  southern  slopes,  falling  to  the  Araxes, 
are  always  bare,  burnt,  and  arid  in  summer,  and  swamps  in  the  rainy 
season." — Ibid.  p.  118. 

1  Tiflip. 
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The  Kara-Kum  Desert  and  the  Sea  of  Aral 

The  steppe  became  more  and  more  desolate  until  we 
reached  the  edge  of  the  great  desert  of  Kara-Kum  (black 
sand).  The  Kara-Kum  did  not  conform  to  my  precon- 
ceived notions  of  the  desert,  being  by  no  means  a  desolate 
expanse  of  sand,  as  it  was  covered  in  every  direction  with 
small  bushes  and  shrubs,  and  the  ground  frequently  rose 
in  little  hillocks.  There  were  no  shifting  sands,  and  the 
gray  sand  seemed  hardly  black  enough  to  warrant  the 
name.  The  young  grass  and  the  wild  tulips  were  just 
venturing  to  come  up,  so  that  the  waste  had  at  times  a 
greenish  tinge. 

One  day,  for  about  three  hours  before  sunset,  our  road 
lay  along  the  smooth  beach  of  a  bay  of  the  Aral  Sea.  Far 
out  to  the  west  we  looked  over  an  expanse  of  shallow 
water,  rippled  by  the  wind  and  forming  pools  on  the 
flat  sandy  beach.  In  the  distance  was  a  low  dark-blue 
promontory  and  faini^blue  coast  lines,  and  to  the  east  and 
south  the  desert  rising  and  falling  in  low  hillocks,  covered 
with  low,  leafless  shrubs,  the  coloured  stems  of  which  gave 
an  aspect  of  purple,  rose,  and  yellow,  mingling  with  the 
yellow-brown  of  the  sand. 

The  appearance  of  this  shallow  bay  is  an  example  of 
the  whole  of  this  vast  inland  sea.  The  surroundings  are 
utterly  desolate  and  uninhabited — everywhere  sandy  hills 
and  stretches  of  desert.  Except  birds,  there  are  very  few 
signs  of  life.  The  sea  itself  is  shallow,  being  in  no  place 
deeper  than  245  feet,  and  that  only  on  the  western  rocky 
shore,  while  in  the  middle  its  depth  is  only  about  100 
feet.  On  the  east  and  south  one  can  walk  for  miles 
through  the  shallow  water,  arid  during  the  time  of  strong 
winds  the  bed  is  for  a  long  distance  almost  dry.  There 
are  evidences  on  nearly  all  sides  that  it  once  occupied  a 
far  greater  extent. 

E.  SCHUYLER. — Turkestan.     Sampson  Low. 

By  permission  of  Messrs.  Sampson  Low. 
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The  Syr  Daria1 

The  Syr  Daria  takes  its  rise  amid  the  high  plateaus  and 
ranges  of  the  Tian  Shan,  to  the  south  of  the  lake  Issik- 
Kul,  at  an  elevation  of  from  11,500  to  12,000  feet,  being 
formed  chiefly  from  the  Petrov  glacier.  At  an  elevation 
of  11,000  feet  the  small  streams  already  make  a  consider- 
able river.  About  100  miles  from  its  source,  it  receives 
the  name  of  Naryn.  The  Naryn  flows  through  mountain 
defiles,  always  with  a  swift  current,  over  a  bed  full  of 
rocks,  with  a  rapid  fall,  until  it  unites  with  the  river 
Kara-Kulja.  The  character  of  this  stream  is  far  different 
from  that  of  the  Naryn,  as  it  flows  along  quietly  and 
peacefully.  Its  valley  is  wide  and  fertile,  and  was  formerly 
known  as  the  vale  of  Ferghana.  The  junction  of  the  two 
rivers  is  about  470  miles  from  the  source  of  the  Naryn. 
The  river,  now  called  Syr  Daria,  becomes  broad  and 
turbulent,  partaking  in  a  great  measure  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  Naryn.  It  flows  on  in  a  south-westerly 
direction,  somewhat  past  the  town  of  Khodjent,  when  it 
turns  to  the  north  and  north-west. 

As  long  as  the  Syr  Daria  receives  the  mountain  streams, 
there  is  plenty  of  water  in  the  river,  the  depth  being  from 
20  to  40  feet,  and  the  width  in  places  more  than  a  third 
of  a  mile.  The  rapidity  of  the  stream  changes  several 
times  during  the  day,  being  greatest  at  ten  or  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  then  gradually  diminishing  till  two 
in  the  afternoon,  and  then  increasing  again.  The  amount 
of  water  in  the  river  changes  several  times  in  the  }'ear, 
but  this  is  especially  noticeable  at  three  seasons — about 
the  end  of  March,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  when  the 
high  water  lasts  for  about  ten  days  ;  in  May,  on  the 
melting  of  the  snow  on  the  lower  hills ;  and  in  June  and 
July,  on  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  mountain  tops, 
when  the  increase  of  water  is  greatest.  As  far  as  Fort 
Perovsky  the  Syr  Daria,  still  with  plenty  of  water,  runs 
on  in  a  broad  stream  through  a  tortuous  channel.  At 
1  Daria  =  river  or  watercourse. 
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Fort  Perovsky  begins  the  third  phase  of  the  river,  for  it 
runs  over  level  ground,  with  scarcely  any  fall  to  the  Aral 
Sea.  The  banks  are  covered  with  reeds  and  swamps, 
and  the  river,  instead  of  taking  in  tributaries,  sends  off 
numerous  branches,  which  become  lost  in  the  sand,  and 
the  lack  of  water  and  the  numerous  shoals  greatly  impede 
navigation. 

E.  SCHUYLER. — Turkestan.     Sampson  Low. 
By  permission  of  Messrs.  Sampson  Low. 

Compare   this   with   the   account   given    by   Dr.    H.    LANSDELL. 
Russian  Central  Asia,  vol.  i.  pp.  383-399.     Sampson  Low. 

The  Trans-Caspian  Railway 

A  low,  rocky,  and  sterile  range  of  mountains,  sweeping 
from  the  shore  in  a  semicircular  course,  enclose  a  space  like 
a  large  amphitheatre,  whereon  the  city  of  Krasnovodsk 
is  built.  On  leaving  Krasnovodsk  the  trains  run  directly 
eastward  for  a  short  space,  and  then  bear  south,  running 
for  20  or  30  miles  along  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  at 
the  foot  of  the  low,  rugged  range  of  mountains  that  dip 
sharply  into  its  waters.  After  leaving  the  Caspian  Sea, 
the  line  enters  at  once  upon  the  arid  plains  of  Turcomania, 
which  stretch  through  a  distance  of  nearly  700  miles,  at  a 
height  of  nearly  200  feet  above  the  sea.  Gradually  there 
come  into  view  the  lofty  mountains  that  rise  like  a  mighty 
rampart  from  the  plains  of  Turcomania,  and  run  for  400 
miles  along  the  northern  border  of  Persia.  There  are  few 
if  any  roads  for  vehicles  in  Turcomania,  but  cutting  in 
various  directions  through  the  treeless  waste  are  camel  trails, 
on  which,  under  a  cloudless  sky,  and  over  burning  sands, 
can  be  seen  long  caravans  of  camels  plodding  their  way. 
Askhabad,  about  midway  between  Krasnovodsk  and  Merv, 
is  a  beautiful  town  of  considerable  size.  Like  all  new 
Russian  towns  in  this  region,  it  has  wide,  well-paved 
streets,  and  beautiful  avenues  of  trees,  with  a  stream  of 
running  water  on  either  side  of  the  streets.  Having  an 
abundance  of  water  supplied  by  a  stream  descending  from 
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the  adjacent  mountains,  most  of  which  is  used  for  irriga- 
tion, Askhabad  has  become  the  centre  of  a  large  and 
highly-productive  region.  Fruits  of  all  kind  are  found  in 
profusion ;  grapes  especially,  being  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary size  and  quality.  Besides  cereals,  cotton  is  being 
produced  in  large  quantities.  The  new  or  railway  town 
of  Merv  is  25  miles  from  the  old  city  of  that  name. 
The  train  for  several  hours  passes  through  fertile  and 
highly-cultivated  fields,  when  it  suddenly  plunges  into  a 
desert  that  extends  nearly  150  miles.  The  scene  is  one  of 
the  wildest  and  most  oppressive  desolation.  It  is  nothing 
but  an  immense  sea  of  sand,  that,  by  the  action  of  the  wind, 
is  heaped  into  great  ridges  and  dunes  20  to  50  feet  high. 
Every  now  and  again  fierce  whirls  and  gusts  of  sand  swept 
in  blinding  drifts  over  the  train.  Scarcely  a  vestige  of 
vegetation  exists  through  this  long  and  dreary  waste.  The 
railway  has  in  many  places  barriers  and  guards  against  the 
drifting  sand,  such  as  are  used  in  winter  in  other  countries 
against  drifting  snow. 

The  magician's  art  can  scarcely  produce  an  effect  more 
startling  than  that  which  followed  our  sudden  transition 
from  the  desert,  with  its  torrid  heat  and  blinding  sands, 
to  the  cool,  shady  groves,  the  lovely  gardens  and  smiling 
landscapes,  in  the  charming  valley  of  the  Amu  Daria. 
Amu  Daria,  the  town  located  on  the  banks  of  the  great 
river  of  that  name,  is  purely  the  product  of  the  railway. 
Although  containing  over  20,000  inhabitants,  and  being 
the  centre  of  an  extensive  trade,  it  is  more  an  assemblage 
of  lovely  gardens,  groves,  and  parks  than  a  city.  The 
mighty  river,  known  to  the  Greeks  as  the  Oxus,  has  its 
source  in  the  lofty  mountains  of  Afghanistan  and  the  Hindu 
Kush,  flowing  northwards  through  a  distance  of  1200  to 
1500  miles  into  the  Aral  Sea,  and  therefore  has  no  outlet 
to  the  sea.  The  railway  bridge  across  it  is  nearly  three 
miles  in  length.  As  this  is  only  about  25  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  as  its  channel  lies 
scarcely  10  miles  from  the  edge  where  the  descent  into 
Turcomania  sharply  begins,  the  diversion  of  this  river  into 
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that  country  is  regarded  by  engineers  as  a  feasible  enter- 
prise. The  cutting  of  a  canal  25  to  35  feet  deep,  and  15 
to  20  miles  long,  would  be  sufficient  to  form  an  initial 
channel  through  which,  in  the  loose  alluvial  soil  and  sands, 
the  river  might  ultimately  cut  its  way,  and  return  again 
to  its  ancient  course  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  After  leaving 
Amu  Daria,  the  first  station  reached  is  Kara-Kul,  which, 
although  a  small  town,  deserves  special  mention,  as  from 
here  and  the  surrounding  region  comes  most  of  what  is 
known  as  astrakhan,  or  Persian  lamb.  It  is  obtained  from 
a  peculiar  variety  of  sheep. 

The  province  of  Bokhara  contains  under  100,000  square 
miles  and  about  1,500,000  people.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
fertile  on  the  globe,  and  is  irrigated  almost  throughout. 
The  Zarafshan  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Amu  Daria,  is 
diverted  near  Samarkand,  and  its  waters  carried  in  large 
canals  to  the  city  of  Bokhara,  nearly  200  miles,  irrigating 
in  the  meantime  the  lands  through  which  they  pass. 

•/        I: 

Vegetables  and  fruit  grow  in  the  most  surprising  profusion 
and  abundance.  Grapes  of  a  size  and  quality  nowhere 
surpassed,  or  scarcely  equalled,  sell  here  at  less  than  a 
halfpenny  a  pound.  Rich  pasturage  sustains  countless 
herds  of  sheep,  that  yield  meat  of  the  highest  quality. 

The  old  city  of  Bokhara  is  one  of  the  most  peculiar,  and 
even  unique,  in  the  world.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  massive 
wall,  in  which  there  are  twelve  gates.  It  is  a  very  ancient 
city,  and,  excepting  Mecca;  is  perhaps  the  centre  of  the 
purest  Moslem  faith  in  the  Mohammedan  world.  There 
are  about  300  mosques  in  the  city,  in  addition  to 
medresses,  or  colleges,  to  educate  the  faithful.  Some  of 
the  mosques  are  models  of  beauty,  especially  that  built 
by  Tamerlane,  in  the  Righistan,  or  market-place,  in  front 
of  the  palace.  Generally,  however,  they  are  inferior,  both 
in  design  and  ornamentation,  to  the  splendid  ruins  of 
Samarkand.  The  palace  of  the  Amir  is  located  on  an 
eminence  near  the  western  limit  of  the  city.  Neither  in 
its  exterior  or  interior  is  it  sufficiently  striking  to  command 
attention.  Bokhara  has  large  and  important  bazaars,  but, 
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as  machine-made  goods  are  rapidly  supplanting  the  more 
splendid  products  of  the  hand,  they  are  fast  losing  their 
interest.  The  buildings  are  low,  seldom  of  more  than  two 
storeys,  and  built  with  the  flat  roof  so  common  in  Oriental 
countries.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  as  they  are 
covered  in  the  centre  or  business  portion  of  the  town,  it 
is  possible  to  walk  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses  on  a  large 
part  of  the  city. 

J.  W.  BOOKWALTER. — Siberia  and  Central  Asia.     Pearson. 
By  permission  of  J.  W.  Bookwalter,  Esq. 

The  long  narrative,  from  which  the  preceding  is  abridged,  is  full  of 
interesting  information  respecting  the  country  tinvi  iscil,  and  is  the 
best  description  of  the  Trans-Caspian  route  yet  published. 

Samarkand 

On  reaching  a  foreign  city  for  the  first  time,  it  is  a 
favourite  endeavour  of  mine  to  mount  some  lofty  pinnacle 
from  whence  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  whole.  I  lost  no 
time  in  doing  this  at  Samarkand.  We  ascended  one  of 
the  minarets  of  the  Ulug-Beg  Medresse,  said  to  be  150 
feet  in  height.  We  gained  from  thence  a  capital  view 
of  the  town.  To  the  north,  five  miles  off,  lay  the  wooded 
and  cultivated  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Zarafshan, 
with  hills  on  the  north-east.  On  the  west  was  the  citadel 
with  the  Amir's  former  palace,  having  the  Koki«*h  or 
coronation  stone  of  Tamerlane ;  and  beyond  the  citadel, 
radiating  like  a  fan,  were  the  straight  and  regular  streets 
of  the  Russian  quarter,  with  its  public  garden,  governor's 
palace,  and  shady  promenade.  The  wide  streets  and  the 
coloured  roofs  of  the  Russian  houses  presented  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  low  mud  house-tops  and  the  narrow 
tortuous  lanes  of  the  native  city,  in  which,  however, 
the  direction  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  did  not 
appear  to  us  so  hopelessly  irregular  and  intricate  as  at 
Tashkend  and  Khokand.  The  city  is  seen  to  be  large 
and  full  of  gardens,  and  these,  watered  by  three  streams, 
give  to  it  an  aspect  less  dismal  than  most  of  the  towns 
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we  had  seen.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  long  way  from 
what  native  poets  have  called  it — a  terrestrial  paradise. 
This  may  have  referred  to  ancient  times,  when  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  surrounding  country  was  much  greater  than  it 
is  now.  The  high  walls  with  embrasures  now  measure  9 
miles  round.  The  citadel  is  the  largest  in  Central  Asia, 
and  is  girt  with  its  own  battlemented  wall,  8  feet  high, 
and  1 0  feet  thick  at  the  base.  In  circumference  it  measures 
a  mile  and  a  half.  Here  are  now  the  barracks,  Russian 
church,  arsenal,  Government  stores  and  stables. 

Immediately  below  are  three  medresses,  the  fronts  of 
which  bound  as  many  sides  of  the  handsomest  rliigistan,  or 
public  place,  in  Central  Asia.  We  will  descend  from  the 
minaret  and  take  up  our  position  on  the  south  side  of  the 
square,  where  we  have  before  us  three  lofty  buildings, 
similar  in  character,  having  facades  covered  with  enamelled 
bricks  in  beautiful  designs,  and  which,  though  falling  into 
decay,  testify  to  a  certain  sort  of  magnificence  in  the  past. 
That  on  the  left,  on  the  west  of  the  square,  is  the  college 
of  Ulug-Beg,  the  oldest  but  smallest  of  the  three.  The 
college  on  the  east  is  the  Shir-Dar,  which  has  in  front  a 
lofty  arched  portal,  with  two  storeys  of  students'  rooms. 
The  sides  of  the  medresse  have  no  windows.  At  the 
corners  in  front  are  minarets,  and  at  the  other  end 
cupolas  surmounted  by  melon-shaped  domes.  The  fagade 
is  richly  decorated  with  mosaic  in  earthenware  tiles — 
green,  blue,  white,  and  red.  The  interior  arrangement 
in  Central  Asian  colleges  generally  consists  of  a  large 
quadrangular  court,  surrounded  by  a  range  of  buildings 
with  chambers  for  teachers  and  pupils ;  the  mesjed, 
mosque,  or,  as  we  should  say,  chapel,  being  on  the  side 
towards  Mecca. 

DR.  H.  LANSDELL. — Through  Central  Asia.     Sampson  Low. 

By  permission  of  Messrs.  Sampson  Low. 
For  a  fuller  description  of  Samarkand,  see  ibid.  pp.  220-249. 


III.  TURKISH  ASIA,  ARABIA,  AND  PERSIA 

Asia  Minor 

ASIA  MINOR,  or  Anatolia,  may  be  briefly  described  as  an 
elevated  plateau,  which  rises  gradually  from  about  2500 
feet  on  the  west  to  some  4500  feet  on  the  east,  near  the 
foot  of  the  An ti- Taurus  Mountains.  On  the  south  the 
plateau  is  supported  or  buttressed  by  the  Taurus  range, 
which  in  some  places  rises  little  above  the  level  of  the 
plateau,  but  in  others,  as  in  the  mountains  of  Lycia  and 
the  Bulghar  Dagh,  attains  a  considerable  altitude,  7000  to 
8000  feet ;  the  north  side  is  similarly  buttressed  by  a 
range  of  varying  altitude,  which  has  no  distinctive  name. 
On  the  west  the  edge  of  the  plateau  is  much  broken  by 
numerous  broad  valleys,  and  is  of  no  great  height,  except 
near  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  where  the  range  of  the  Mysi.m 
Olympus  rises  far  above  the  general  level ;  on  the  east  the 
Anti- Taurus  supports  a  higher  plateau,  which  extends 
eastwards  towards  Erzerum.  This  last  plateau  also  rises 
from  west  to  east,  and  is  equally  supported  on  the  south 
by  the  Taurus,  which  ever  attains  a  higher  altitude  as  it 
proceeds  eastwards,  until  it  culminates  in  the  lofty  snow- 
clad  mountains  on  the  Persian  frontier.  Here  and  there 
minor  ranges,  such  as  the  Phrygian  Mountains  and  the 
Sultan  Dagh,  south  of  the  road  from  Afium  Kara-hissar  to 
Konia,  rise  above  the  level  of  the  plateau,  and  there  are 
several  remarkable  mountains  of  volcanic  origin,  of  which 
Mount  Argaeus,  13,100  feet  high,  is  the  loftiest  and  best 
known.  A  large  portion  of  the  plateau  is,  however, 
almost  level,  and  the  central  district  is  occupied  by  a  great 
treeless  plain  of  the  most  dreary  and  uninviting  character. 
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In  the  vicinity  of  the  celebrated  pass  of  the  Cilician  Gates, 
the  Taurus  is  known  as  the  Bulghar  Dagh,  a  high  hog-backed 
ridge,  with  a  bare  undulating  summit,  which  attains  an  alti- 
tude of  9000  feet,  and  terminates  on  the  north  in  abrupt  cliffs. 
Eastwards  a  series  of  rugged  mountains,  known  by  various 
names,  connects  the  Bulghar  Dagh  with  the  Ala  Dagh,  a 
long  line  of  bare  rocky  peaks,  which  forms  the  most 
picturesque  and  striking  mountain  range  in  Asia  Minor. 
Still  farther  east  the  Taurus  loses  for  a  while  something 
of  its  distinctive  character,  and  only  acquires  it  again 
when  the  Euphrates  River  system  is  reached.  The  Anti- 
Taurus  consists  of  a  double  range  of  mountains  between 
which  the  Saris  runs ;  the  western  range  can  be  crossed 
by  several  easy  passes ;  the  eastern  is  impassable  except 
at  one  point  near  Kemer,  where  a  break  occurs.  The 
Giaour  Dagh  is  separated  from  the  Taurus  by  the  deep 
channel  through  which  the  Jihun  flows,  and  runs  soiith-south- 
west.  The  mountains  are  bold  and  abrupt  in  character, 
and  at  the  northern  end  the  Kaya  Duldul  rises  almost 
precipitously  from  the  bed  of  the  Jihun.  Though  only  1 5 
or  25  miles  wide,  and  rarely  rising  above  6000  feet,  the 
range  offers  a  formidable  obstacle  to  traffic,  and  is  only 
crossed  by  two  practicable  routes.  East  of  the  Giaour 
Dagh  is  a  wide  valley  which  stretches  down  to  Antioch. 
Beyond  lies  the  Kurh  Dagh,  a  rugged  limestone  range 
with  no  prominent  peaks,  through  which  there  are  no 
good  roads.  This  district  is  of  some  interest  as  being  the 
commencement,  as  it  were,  of  those  natural  features  which 
attain  such  a  remarkable  development  in  Syria  and 
Palestine.  The  Giaour  Dagh,  running  southwards  from 
the  great  east-and-west  wall  of  the  Taurus,  is  connected  by 
the  Ansariya  Mountains  with  Lebanon  and  the  hills  of 
Western  Palestine ;  the  Kurh  Dagh  is  similarly  connected 
with  Anti-Lebanon ;  and  the  valley  between  is  the  com- 
mencement of  the  hollow  or  depression  which  extends  as 
the  valleys  of  the  Orontes,  Leontes,  and  Jordan  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  is  thence  carried  by  the  Arabah  and  Gulf 
of  Akabah  to  the  Red  Sea. 
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The  valleys  on  the  plateau  are  as  a  rule  broad  and 
open,  but  on  approaching  the  coast- line  the  rivers  find 
their  way  to  the  sea  either  through  deep,  almost  inaccess- 
ible gorges,  or  through  wide  trough -like  valleys,  such  as 
those  of  the  Hermus  and  Maeander  on  the  west  coast.  In 
the  central  and  southern  portion  of  the  plateau,  however, 
the  streams  do  not  reach  the  sea ;  some  of  them  are  lost 
in  salt  lakes,  whilst  others  supply  fresh-water  lakes,  whose 
waters  find  their  way  beneath  the  Taurus,  to  feed  the 
rivers  on  the  south  coast. 

SIR  CHARLES  W.  WILSON. — Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  June  1884. 

By  permission  of  Sir  Charles  Wilson  and  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society. 

For  the  climate  and  vegetation  of  the  plateau,  see  ibid.  pp.  309, 
310. 


Routes  to  the  Plateau  of  Asia  Minor 

(a)  By  Bail  from  the  Sea  of  Marmora  to  Afium  Kara-hissar 

An  hour  later  we  were  safely  ensconced  in  the  train 
and  steaming  along  the  cypress-dotted  shores  of  the  Bay 
of  Marmora.  Beautiful  glimpses  of  the  sea  and  its 
transparent  creeks,  seen  between  orchards  of  pear,  apple, 
and  fig,  and  vineyards  laden  with  fruit,  give  place  to 
finer  effects  as  the  train  enters  the  hills,  where  trim 
villages  of  clean  wattled  houses,  with  red-tiled  roofs, 
lie  clustered  along  the  foot  of  ravines  or  perched  upon 
slopes,  every  inch  of  which  is  cultivated,  where  the  ground 
is  not  too  stony.  Those,  in  their  turn,  are  succeeded  by 
the  naked  grandeur  of  a  long  and  narrow  limestone  gorge, 
whose  precipitous  sides,  covered  in  places  with  slender 
creepers,  and  the  brawling  torrent  below,  bordered  with 
acacias  and  willows,  remind  one  forcibly  of  the  scenery 
in  some  of  the  lower  passes  of  the  Balkans.  Beyond 
Eskishehr  the  vast  and  dreary  plateau  is  reached,  which 
extends  with  unvarying  monotony  from  Angora  south- 
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ward  to  Konia,  and  eastward  right  up  to  the  foot  of  the 
Bulghar  Dagh.  The  branch  line  to  Konia  passes  through 
a  more  diversified  part  of  the  plateau  than  that  which 
runs  to  Konia,  for  the  interminable  stretch  of  vast  plain, 
dotted  with  poor -looking  crops  of  corn  or  coarse  yellow 
grass,  yields  at  intervals  to  woods  of  stone  pine  and  Scotch 
fir,  while  the  bare  hills  are  in  places  covered  with  patches 
of  a  richer,  red-coloured  soil.  The  houses,  built  for  the 
most  part  of  stone  under  red-tiled  roofs,  are  here  and 
there  crowded  together  under  the  overhanging  crest  of 
limestone  cliffs  that  crop  but  of  the  soil  in  isolated  groups. 
The  white  pulverised  limestone,  which  covers  everything, 
causes  a  glare  of  painful  intensity,  and  it  is  a  welcome 
relief  to  come  occasionally  upon  broad  acres  of  wild-flowers, 
blue  vetch,  lavender,  and  convolvulus.  A  few  windmills 
and  a  number  of  brick-kilns  dot  the  landscape  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Afium  Kara-hissar,  where  the  train  stops 
for  lunch. 

EARL  PERCY. — Highlands  of  Asiatic  Turkey.     Arnold. 

By  permission  of  Earl  Percy. 
For  Afium  Kara-hissar,  see  p.  50. 

(b)  Up  the  Mseander  Valley  to  the  Plateau 

We  got  off  at  once  [from  Serai- Keni,  the  railway 
terminus],  and  rode  away  over  the  valley,  crossing  the 
narrow  Lycos  River,  a  muddy  and  apparently  deep  stream 
flowing  between  steep  banks  about  10  feet  high  or  more, 
like  a  big  ditch.  It  is  easily  bridged  with  a  few  pine 
trunks  and  cross  planks,  but  narrow  though  it  be,  it  is 
quite  unfordable.  It  is  three  hours'  ride  across  the  Lycos 
valley  to  where  the  steep  ascent  begins  up  the  mountains 
on  the  northern  side.  After  an  hour's  climb  we  reached  a 
little  village  beside  the  path.  Our  quarters  were  very 
picturesque,  with  a  splendid  outlook  across  the  plain  to  the 
southern  mountains,  where  Kadmos  and  Salbakos,  both 
still  crowned  with  snow,  stood  up  from  the  valley  (550 
feet  above  sea- level  in  the  middle)  to  a  height  of  over 
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8000  feet.  Early  next  morning  we  reached  the  summit 
of  the  hills  that  bound  the  Lycos  valley. 

At  this  point  the  traveller  appreciates  the  true  character 
of  the  Lycos  valley.  He  stands  here  on  the  rim  of  that 
great  plateau,  3000  to  5000  feet  in  height,  which  forms 
the  main  mass  of  Asia  Minor,  and  from  which  protrude, 
like  fingers  stretched  to  the  west,  mountain  chains  reach- 
ing to  the  ^Egean  Sea,  and  often  extending  far  out  as 
narrow  peninsulas  into  the  sea.  He  sees  that  the  glen  of 
the  Lycos  is  a  deep  hole  in  the  side  of  this  plateau,  sloping 
upwards  and  eastwards  as  it  narrows,  like  a  funnel  leading 
up  to  the  level  of  the  plateau.  North  of  it  and  south  of  it 
the  plateau  sweeps  onward  to  the  west. 

The  great  plateau  is  bordered  all  round  by  an  irregular 
rim  of  mountains,  like  the  side  of  a  billiard  table,  broken 
only  by  occasional  narrow  gorges,  through  which  rivers 
force  their  passage  into  the  low  coast  valleys.  Where  we 
ascended  the  rim  is  about  4000  feet  high,  and  from  it  we 
have  an  extensive  view  to  the  north  over  the  plateau. 
This  part  of  the  plateau  is  a  great  plain,  about  35  miles 
by  25.  You  look  across  it  to  Mount  Dindymos  on  the 
north,  and  Burgas  Dagh  on  the  east,  and  as  you  look  from 
here,  the  plain  seems  flat  and  riverless  and  treeless.  But 
when  you  travel  across  it,  you  find  that  it  is  intersected 
by  great  canons.1  The  streams  which  come  down  into  the 
plain  flow  at  first  near  its  level ;  but  gradually  their 
channels  grow  deeper,  as  they  converge  tOAvards  the  south- 
west, until  they  become  canons  with  almost  perpendicular 
sides,  200,  500,  1000  feet  in  height.  At  last  all  the  canons 
are  merged  in  that  of  the  Maeander,  which  breaks  through 
the  mountain  rim  at  the  south-west  corner  into  the  Lycos 
valley  in  a  gorge  of  wonderful  grandeur  and  beauty. 

PROF.  W.  M.  RAMSAY. — Impressions  of  Turkey.      Hodder  and 
Stoughton. 

By  permission  of  Prof.  W.  M.  Ramsay. 

For  a  description  of  the  country  between  the  Lycos  valley  and 
Afium  Kara-hissar,  see  ibid.  pp.  55-75. 

1  Pronounced  canyons. 
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(c)  By  the  Cilician  Gates  (Kulek  Boghaz) 

We  left  Kazuk  Bash  at  1  p.m.  Our  route  lay  among 
rounded  hills,  parched  and  dry.  Tarsus  was  in  sight  at 
a  distance  of  about  two  hours,  and  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  plain  (of  Adana),  green,  brown,  and  yellow,  with  its 
magnificent  crops,  lay  outspread  beneath  us. 

We  left  Geuzhik  Khan  next  morning.  The  road 
passes  up  a  valley,  itself  a  huge  cleft  in  the  limestone 
mountain,  hedged  in  by  dark  rock  precipices,  with  all  its 
slopes  finely  wooded.  At  10  a.m.  we  reached  the  water- 
parting  and  had  the  first  clear  view  of  the  central  chain 
of  the  Bulghar  Dagh,  its  higher  summits  covered  with  an 
unbroken  sheet  of  snow  ;  huge  ribs  of  rocky  heights, 
themselves  great  mountains,  run  out  at  right  angles  to  the 
central  chain.  From  Sarichek  Khan  begins  the  ravine 
of  the  Cilician  Gates  (Pylae  Ciliciae) ;  up  the  ravine  on 
both  sides  are  lofty  walls  of  rock,  their  sides  and  tops 
thickly  covered  with  fine  forest  trees.  Here  and  there 
they  receded,  and  left  a  little  plain  ;  in  many  places  they 
came  close  up  to  the  stream,  leaving  room  only  for  a 
narrow  path ;  at  intervals  were  sheer  precipices,  some- 
times quite  overhanging,  800  to  1000  feet  high.  From 
the  village  of  Chukur  Bagh  the  view  was  indeed 
magnificent.  We  were  at  least  5000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  could  see  all  down  the  rock  ravine  to  Sarichek.  Far 
beyond  it  spread  the  great  Cilician  plain,  of  a  dull 
greenish  gray,  and  still  farther  the  sea ;  all  around  us 
were  the  rock  precipices  of  the  pass,  reaching  their  greatest 
height  just  above  the  Boghaz  itself.  We  now  ascended 
to  the  ridge  above  Chukur.  On  our  right,  upon  a 
towering  peak  which  overhangs  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
pass,  is  an  old  Genoese  fortress  :  from  this  on  the  side 
opposite  to  us  one  immense  unbroken  precipice  descends 
sheer  down  to  the  narrow  cleft  of  the  Pylse  Cilicise. 
The  rocky  sides  of  the  ravine,  which  extend  all  along  the 
route  from  Sarichek  Khan,  here  almost  touch.  The  Pylae 
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itself  is  formed  by  two  immense  precipices  700  to  800 
feet  in  height,  which  for  the  distance  of  about  120  yards 
approach  so  closely  that  not  more  than  three  carriages 
could  be  driven  abreast  between  them.  On  either  side  the 
mountains  rise  far  above.  I  judged  the  passage  to  be  in 
places  about  26  feet  wide,  in  others  30  to  45  feet — 
nowhere  more  ;  and  the  passage  is  not  straight,  but  wind- 
ing. The  vast  rock  on  which  is  the  old  Genoese  fort 
towers  high  over  all,  and  the  side  towards  the  pass 
presents  an  almost  precipitous  scarp  of  1500  to  1800  feet 
like  a  wall.  A  little  river  ripples  through  this  deep  cleft, 
over  a  bed  of  rounded  pebbles  of  dolomite,  and  black 
marble  veined  with  white.  On  the  north  the  valley 
widens  out,  but  the  same  rock  walls  still  border  it  on  the 
east  side. 

At  about  an  hour's  distance  from  Bozanti  Khan  begins 
another  pass,  which  almost  equals  the  Pyla?  Cilicia?  in 
grandeur  and  difficulty.  The  valley  is  sometimes  a  few 
hundred  yards  wide,  at  others  only  just  wide  enough  for 
the  river  to  pass  between  the  mountain  sides.  The  whole 
pass  is  full  of  the  grandest  mountain  scenery. 

Next  day  [but  one]  we  reached  the  water-parting  and 
saw  before  us  the  great  Lycaonian  plain,  a  vast  and 
perfectly  level  expanse  extending  towards  the  west  till  the 
horizon  line  fades  away  in  the  blue  misty  distance.  At 
various  points  of  the  compass  great  volcanic  mountains 
rise,  grand  and  abrupt,  from  the  level  surface.  On  the 
north  was  the  double  cone  of  Hassan  Dagh,  covered  with 
snow.  North-west  by  west  was  the  long  and  jagged  chain 
of  Karajah  Dagh.  From  its  south-western  extremity 
extended  a  long  line  of  abrupt  smaller  hills  and  rocky 
heights,  amongst  them  two  extinct  volcanic  cones.  Far 
away  to  the  west  rose  the  great  volcanic  mass  of  Kara 
Dagh. 

The  plain  is  treeless,  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  ;  but  the 
number,  variety,  and  beauty  of  the  flowers  was  truly 
wonderful.  Mingled  with  them  all  over  the  plain  was  a 
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great  variety    of  aromatic   herbs.      The   road   was  very 
solitary  ;  it  was  like  the  sea  in  its  vast  lonesomeness. 

REV.  E.  J.  DAVIS.—  Life  in  Asiatic  Turkey.     Stanford. 
By  permission  of  Mr.  Edward  Stanford. 

The  whole  passage,  pp.  198-233,  from  which  this  admirable 
description  is  abridged,  is  well  worth  reading  for  its  numerous  graphic 
and  accurate  descriptions  of  the  scenery  of  the  Taurus  and  of  the 
Lycaonian  plateau.  Good  descriptions  of  the  plateau  will  be  found 
in  chaps,  x.  xi. 


Smyrna 

After  passing  this  point  we  had  our  first  view  of 
Smyrna,  "the  lovely,"  "the  crown  of  Ionia,"  rising  from 
the  water's  edge  towards  the  ridge  of  Pagus  at  the  back 
of  the  city.  Most  picturesque  and  beautiful  was  the 
scene — the  harbour  crowded  with  ships  and  steamers  of 
all  nations ;  innumerable  boats  and  caiques  darting 
across  the  blue  water ;  then  the  line  of  the  Frank  city 
with  many  a  brilliantly  painted  cafe  projecting  into  the 
sea  on  piles  ;  then,  rising  gradually  to  the  acclivities  of 
the  Castle  Hill,  the  Turkish  town  with  its  quaint  wooden 
houses  painted  in  the  brightest  colours,  and  interspersed 
with  gardens  and  trees,  many  a  white  minaret  and  cupola 
towering  above  the  low  dwelling-houses.  Behind  and 
above  all,  crowning  the  summit  of  the  rounded  volcanic 
hill,  stands  the  old  fort,  with  its  square  towers  and  battle- 
mented  walls.  Conspicuous  also,  miles  away,  dark  broad 
patches  of  green  mark  the  burial-places  of  the  city.  They 
are  the  groves  of  cypress  trees  with  which  the  Muslim 
loves  to  plant  his  cemeteries,  and  which  are  as  extensive, 
though  not  so  fine,  as  those  of  Constantinople. 

The  head  of  the  estuary  is  backed  by  mountains,  not 
high,  but  exquisite  in  colour  and  shape  :  on  the  north, 
Manisa  Dagh  (Sipylus)  ;  on  the  south,  Nif-Dagh  (Olympus). 
In  these  ranges  are  two  openings — one  due  east,  the  other 
to  the  south-west.  Through  the  latter  passes  the  Smyrna 
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and  Aidin  railway.  Round  the  head  of  the  bay  are 
scattered  the  trees  and  houses  of  Cordelio,  and  due  east 
across  the  rich  plain  may  be  perceived  the  village  retreats 
of  the  Smyrniots,  conspicuous  among  them  the  dark 
towering  cypresses  and  luxuriant  gardens  of  Barnabat. 

However  beautiful  may  be  the  appearance  of  Smyrna 
from  the  sea,  the  illusion  disappears  on  landing.  Its 
streets,  or  rather  lanes,  narrow  and  without  sidewalks, 
paved  with  uneven,  angular  stones ;  its  houses  old  and 
mean,  few  above  two  storeys  high,  and  the  upper  storeys 
mostly  of  wood,  on  account  of  earthquakes  ;  down  the 
middle  of  almost  every  street  an  open  gutter  or  sewer, — 
Smyrna  is  evidently  a  town  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  eastern  quarter  is  somewhat  better,  but  such  is 
the  general  character  of  the  town. 

REV.  E.  J.  DAVIS. — Anatolia.     Grant  and  Co. 

Much  commercial  information  respecting  the  Smyrna  district, 
and  especially  the  silk  industry,  will  be  found  in  COCHKAM.'S  /'< ,/ 
and  Pencil  in  Asia  Minor.  Sampson  Low. 


Afium  Kara-hissar — A  Typical  Modern  Turkish 
Town 

It  is  not  easy  by  mere  words  to  give  a  clear  idea  of 
a  modern  Turkish  inland  town.  One's  first  impression  of 
it  invariably  is  that  it  has  been  left  half  finished  and 
then  allowed  to  fall  into  decay.  This  is  true  even  of  the 
most  flourishing  and  important  towns.  Take  for  example 
Afium  Kara-hissar  (Opium -Black -Castle),  one  of  the 
largest  and  busiest  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  situation  of  Kara-hissar  is  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing imaginable.  It  lies  between  two  great  cone-shaped 
rocks  that  spring  abruptly  from  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  a 
lofty  range.  On  the  summit  of  the  higher  cone,  which 
is  about  700  feet  in  height,  is  the  Byzantine  fortress 
that  gives  the  tourists'  name,  Kara-hissar — Black  Castle. 
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From  this  fortress — if  you  have  any  strength  left  after 
climbing  the  terrible  stairway  cut  in  the  rock  which  leads 
to  it — you  may  behold  all  the  wonders  of  the  surround- 
ing scene — the  dark  and  rugged  mountains  behind  ;  the 
town  at  your  feet,  with  its  steep  streets,  the  shining  domes 
of  its  mosques,  and  its  tall,  slender  minarets,  like  gigantic 
candies  with  extinguishers  on  ;  and  stretching  away  to  the 
distant  hills,  the  magnificently  fertile  plain,  green  with 
pasture,  yellow  with  waving  corn,  or  white  and  purple 
with  opium  poppies. 

This  interesting  city  is  built  principally  of  mud.  The 
mosques,  however,  are  of  stone.  The  streets  are  mere 
spaces  between  the  houses,  ill-paved,  where  paved  at  all, 
and  full  of  holes  and  pitfalls.  Streams  of  water  trickle 
down  the  centre  of  many  of  them — an  improvement  on 
many  towns  where  the  central  gutters  are  filled  with 
stagnant  filth.  All  the  household  refuse  is  thrown  into 
the  streets  to  rot  and  make  the  air  unwholesome.  The 
only  scavengers  are  the  homeless  dogs. 

Business  is  confined  to  the  bazaars,  where  each  trade 
has  its  own  street  or  location — dyers,  shoemakers,  gold- 
smiths, tailors,  tanners,  money-lenders,  and  so  on,  keeping 
each  to  their  own  quarter.  The  shops  are  all  open  in  front, 
and  have  shutters  and  doors  to  close  at  night.  There  is 
no  glass  in  the  window,  and  on  the  broad  ledge  outside 
goods  are  exposed  for  sale,  while  others  are  hung  round 
the  window  and  the  doorway. 

On  market  day,  which  in  large  towns  probably  occurs 
once  a  week,  the  bazaars  present  a  lively  scene.  With 
the  first  peep  of  dawn  buyers  and  sellers  from  all  the 
villages  of  the  surrounding  country  come  thronging  to  the 
town.  Those  who  are  not  shopkeepers,  but  have  things 
to  sell,  sit  in  rows  on  the  ground,  their  wares  arranged 
temptingly  before  and  around  them — tall  baskets  filled 
with  grapes  and  apples,  piles  of  leeks,  tomatoes,  melons; 
corn  and  rice,  salt  and  sugar,  in  woollen  sacks  ;  bales  of 
printed  calico  and  muslin  ;  trays  of  small-wares  ;  baskets 
of  iron  horse-shoes,  or  flints  for  the  teeth  of  threshing 
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machines  ;  honey   and   cheese   brought  from  the    hills  in 
goatskins,  with  the  hair  inside. 

MRS.  W.  M.  RAMSAY. — Everyday  Life  in   Turkey.     Hodder  and 
Stoughton. 

By  permission  of  Mrs.  W.  M.  Ramsay. 

For  a  full  description  of  a  typical  market  day  in  Asia  Minor,  see 
ibid.  pp.  6-11. 

For  the  inner  life  of  Asia  Minor,  see  Professor  and  Mrs.  Ramsay's 
books,  already  mentioned. 

Lebanon  from  the  Sea 

Nowhere  can  there  be  found  a  more  exquisite  scene 
than  that  which  meets  the  eye  as  we  approach  Beirut. 
While  still  far  out  at  sea  the  peaks  of  Mount  Lebanon 
are  seen  high  in  mid-air  shining  in  the  sunlight,  surrounded 
by  the  bold  outline  of  its  undulating  ridges.  As  we  get 
closer  the  outline  becomes  more  and  more  distinct.  Huge 
masses  loom  forth  out  of  chaos.  Vast  ravines  arid  abysses 
are  seen  between  the  chasms  and  valleys  which  divide 
rock  from  rock.  At  length  specks  appear  on  the  moiintain 
sides  that  by  and  by  expand  into  towns  and  villages, 
while  on  the  higher  points  are  seen  the  battlements  and 
towers  of  monasteries. 

T.  L.  FAULEY. — Tn-o  Years  in- Syria.     Saunders  and  Otley. 


Damascus 

Damascus  lies  about  70  miles  from  the  seaboard,  upon 
the  coast  of  Anti-Lebanon,  and  closer  in  to  the  foot  of  the 
hills.  You  reach  it  from  Beirut  by  a  carriage  road,  which 
climbs  over  Lebanon,  and  then,  by  the  easy  passes  of 
Anti-Lebanon,  crosses  into  the  valley  of  the  Abana,  with 
which  it  issues  upon  a  great  plain  2300  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  in  extent  30  miles  by  10.  This  plain  would  be 
as  desert  as  all  the  rest  of  the  country  behind  it  were  it 
not  for  the  Abana,  which  bursts  full  born  from  the  heart 
of  Anti-Lebanon,  runs  a  course  of  10  miles  in  a  narrow 
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gorge,  and  from  the  mouth  of  this  flings  itself  abroad  in 
seven  streams.  After  watering  the  greater  part  of  the 
plain  it  dies  away  in  a  large  marsh.  Over  the  green  of 
this  marsh  you  see  from  Damascus  at  sunset  low  purple 
hills  25  miles  off.  They  are  the  edge  of  the  eastern 
desert :  beyond  them  there  is  nothing  but  a  rolling  waste 
and  the  long  ways  to  Palmyra  and  Baghdad. 

It  is  best  to  enter  Damascus  in  summer.  You  come 
down  off  the  most  barren  flanks  of  Anti-Lebanon ;  you 
cross  six  shadeless  miles  of  plateau.  The  air  is  still,  the 
rocks  blistered,  the  road  deep  in  dust,  when  suddenly  a 
bank  of  foliage  bursts  into  view,  with  a  white  verandah 
above  it.  The  road  turns  a  corner :  you  are  in  shadow, 
on  a  bridge,  in  the  breeze.  Another  turn  and  you  have 
streams  on  both  sides.  You  break  into  the  richer  valley  of 
the  Abana  itself.  You  pass  between  orchards  of  figs  and 
orchards  of  apricots.  For  hedges  there  are  the  briar  rose, 
and  for  a  canopy  the  walnut.  Pomegranate  blossoms  glow 
through  the  shade  ;  vine  boughs  trail  across  the  briar ;  a 
little  waterfall  breaks  on  the  edge  of  the  road.  For  two 
miles  more  you  ride  between  trees,  through  a  village,  over 
a  bridge,  between  high  banks  of  gardens.  You  come 
between  two  streams,  one  washing  the  roots  of  aged 
fig  trees,  past  a  quarry  where  the  desert  sinks  in  cliff  upon 
the  road  beside  an  old  Roman  aqueduct.  The  gorge 
narrows ;  there  is  room  only  for  the  aqueduct  and  the 
river,  with  the  road  between ;  but  just  as  the  cliff  comes 
near  enough  to  overhang  the  road,  the  hills  turn  sharply 
away,  and  the  relieved  river  slackens  and  sprawls  between 
islands.  We  are  out  on  the  plain.  A  mile  more  of 
orchards,  then  through  the  walnuts  a  crescent  gleams  and 
the  minaret  it  crowns.  You  come  out  on  a  grassy  level 
cut  by  the  river  into  two  parks.  There  is  a  five-arched 
bridge  across  it,  and  over  the  bridge  minarets  and  white 
domes.  You  pass  some  public  gardens,  cross  the  river, 
and  halt  in  a  great  square.  The  river  has  disappeared 
under  the  square  by  three  tunnels,  from  which  it  passes 
in  conduits  and  pipes  to  every  house  in  the  city.  By 
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the  northern  walls  a  branch  breaks  again  into  the  open ; 
here  the  chiefest  gardens  are  spread  beneath  walnuts  and 
poplars. 

With  the  long  gardens  of  Damascus,  the  Paradise  of 
the  Arab  world,  you  must  take  the  bazaars.  It  is  a  per- 
petual feast  of  colour.  There  are  blots  upon  it — Man- 
chester prints,  cheap  Paris  clocks,  second-hand  carriages 
from  Beirut.  But  all  else  is  beautiful — the  old  walnut- 
wood,  the  brown  tobacco  -  bales,  the  carpets,  the  tawny 
sweetmeats,  the  golden  Hauran  wheat,  the  piles  of  green 
melons,  the  tables  of  snow  from  Hermon,  the  armour  and 
rich  saddlebags,  the  pallid  townsman,  the  mahogany  fellah, 
the  Druze  with  mountain  blood  in  his  cheek,  the  gray 
Jew,  the  black  and  blue-black  negroes.  But  even  the 
bazaars  fail  to  exhaust  the  significance  of  the  city.  To 
gather  more  of  this  you  must  go  out  upon  the  three  great 
roads  which  go  forth  west,  south,  and  east.  The  western, 
or  south-western  road  travels  by  Galilee  to  the  Levant 
and  the  Nile.  The  southern  takes  the  pilgrim  to  Mecca. 
The  eastern  is  the  road  to  Baghdad,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Persia. 
Damascus  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  three,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean is  behind  her. 

PROF.  G.   A.  SMITH. — Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Hodder  and  Stoughtou. 

By  permission  of  Prof.  G.  A.  Smith. 

For  graphic  descriptions  of  the  scenery  of  Palestine,  see  Prof. 
G.  A.  SMITH,  Historical  Geography  of  the,  Holy  Laiid  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton),  passim,  but  especially  pp.  93-104. 


Palestine 

Palestine  is  a  small  territory,  about  the  size  of  Wales, 
of  strange  configuration  and  peculiarly  situated.  To  the 
east  a  desert,  to  the  west  a  harbourless  sea-shore,  Pales- 
tine was  the  thoroughfare  between  the  great  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  empires,  and  has  been  termed  a  battlefield  of 
nations.  The  Jordan,  rising  at  about  2000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean,  flows  into  the  Sea  of  Tiberias 
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at  a  level  of  600  feet,  and  into  the  Dead  Sea  at  a  level  of 
about  1400  feet  below  the  ocean.  No  doubt  this  great 
fissure  on  the  Earth's  surface  was  once  connected  with  the 
Red  Sea,  and  the  water  was  level  with  it.  When  the 
ground  rose  near  Akabah,  the  water  was  cut  off,  and 
evaporating,  diminished  in  volume,  gradually  exposing 
Lake  Huleh  and  the  Jordan  valley,  Lake  Tiberias,  and 
eventually  the  Dead  Sea,  until  the  time  arrived  when  the 
evaporation  was  balanced  by  the  amount  of  water  which 
poured  in,  by  the  Jordan  and  other  rivers.  Since  then 
the  height  of  the  Dead  Sea  has  remained  nearly  the  same — 
some  years  falling,  and  again  rising  a  few  feet,  according 
to  the  rainfall  in  the  hill  country.  The  salt  which  was 
left  in  the  soil  has  gradually  been  washed  out  in  places, 
but  in  others  it  still  remains  and  prevents  verdant 
vegetation  till  it  has  been  washed  out  by  means  of 
irrigation.  It  would  be  possible  now,  by  means  of  a 
cutting  from  Tiberias,  to  irrigate  the  whole  of  the  Jordan 
valley,  and  put  it  under  cultivation. 

Palestine  can  be  divided  physically  into  many  portions. 
There  are  the  rich,  loamy  plains  along  the  Mediterranean 
sea-shore,  whose  soil  grows  the  most  splendid  corn  ;  the 
swelling  hill-country  ;  and  again  the  mountainous  districts 
rising  to  about  3000  feet ;  then  a  steep  fall  of  4500  feet 
into  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea  valley  ;  a  rise  again  of 
4000  feet  to  the  land  of  Gilead  and  Moab,  a  narrow 
district  of  hilly  country  ;  and  then  the  great  level  plain 
forming  the  desert  of  Arabia — desert  enough  in  certain 
seasons,  but  in  others  a  beautiful  grass  country  in  which 
corn  is  grown  without  difficulty.  To  the  north  rise  the 
twin  mountain  ranges  of  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus,1  with 
the  tall  white  peak  of  Hermon  overlooking  the  rise  of  the 
Jordan — a  country  rich  in  fruits  and  in  ruins,  and  in 
remnants  of  ancient  races. 

As  to  the  present  condition  of   the  country :    In  the 
plains  the  soil  is  wonderfully  rich,  and  wells  can  be  sunk, 
though  at    considerable   depths ;   the    hillsides  are   bare, 
1  Or  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon. 
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the  soil  having  tumbled  to  the  bottom  of  the  deep,  steep 
valleys.  The  white  skeletons  of  the  old  system  of  tenancy 
still  visible  on  the  bare  mountain  sides,  and  the  roots  of 
trees  still  peering  from  the  rocky  fissures  attest  the  fact 
that  the  hill-country  of  Palestine  was  once  cultivated  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  Walls  of  rough  stone  were  built 
round  the  hillsides,  three  to  four  feet  high,  according  to 
the  steepness  of  the  slope,  and  the  space  between  them  and 
the  hill  filled  in  with  fat  loam  ;  then  another  wall,  and 
another,  from  bottom  to  top,  until  the  mountain  side 
presented  the  appearance  from  the  opposite  hills  of  a 
series  of  steps.  From  the  bottom  it  looked  like  a  stone 
wall ;  from  the  top  it  looked  in  spring  like  a  green  plateau, 
where  the  trees  did  not  hide  it.  Any  one  who  has  seen  the 
terraces  in  France,  Italy,  or  Spain  will  understand  the 
system.  On  these  terraces  were  planted  the  fruit  trees, — 
figs,  vines,  mulberry,  apples,  and  others, — those  of  a  more 
delicate  nature  being  planted  on  the  northern  side  to  be 
less  exposed  to  the  full  effect  of  the  scorching  sun's  rays. 
These  trees  would  thrust  their  roots  into  the  rocks.  The 
rain  in  falling,  instead  of  rushing  down  in  torrents  to  the 
valley,  would  lie  on  the  terraces  and  percolate  over  to  the 
roots  of  the  trees,  and  thence  into  the  mountain  sides, 
and  from  thence  would  issue  by  and  by  as  perennial 
streams.  The  water  which  remained  in  the  soil  about  the 
roots  of  trees  enabled  them  to  spread  out  their  leaves  in 
thick  grooves  over  the  land,  thus  protecting  it  from  the 
sun.  The  soil  was  therefore  not  burnt  up  and  parched, 
but  gave  out  moisture  daily,  and  on  reaching  the  higher 
and  cooler  atmosphere  was  condensed  into  clouds,  protect- 
ing the  trees  and  land.  Thus,  where  there  is  now  a 
glaring  sun,  dry  winds,  dry  earth,  and  absence  of  vegetable 
products,  were  once  fleecy  clouds,  the  heat  tempered  by 
visible  and  invisible  vapours,  groves  with  moist  soil, 
trickling  streamlets  issuing  from  the  rocks,  a  verdant 
vegetation,  and  an  abundant  population,  and  with  a  good 
Government  this  might  be  brought  about  again. 

The  soil  in  the  plains  is  so  rich  that  it  still  supports 
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a  great  number  of  villages,  but  the  ruins  of  others  are 
visible  in  all  directions.  In  each  village  there  is  at  least 
one  common  well,  with  a  wheel  revolving  day  and  night, 
worked  by  animals  supplied  also  by  the  villagers.  .  The 
water  is  not  only  used  for  ordinary  purposes,  but  also  for 
irrigating  the  fruit  trees. 

One  of  the  great  dangers  to  the  plain  is  the  rolling 
sand,  blown  up  from  the  sea-shore,  and  advancing  in 
mighty  billows,  30  or  40  feet  high.  They  have  taken 
hundreds  of  years  to  grow  to  this  height,  and  if  not 
checked  will  in  time  engulf  the  richest  portion  of  the 
plains.  In  some  parts,  as  near  the  Suez  Canal,  they  have 
reached  the  height  of  several  hundred  feet,  and  have  quite 
covered  up  the  old  Land  of  Goshen.  Here  is  a  most 
extraordinary  sight — a  series  of  wells  which  existed  in  the 
earliest  times,  and  which,  by  the  labour  of  the  inhabitants, 
has  from  time  to  time  been  kept  clear  of  sand,  until  at 
the  present  time  it  exists  at  the  bottom  of  an  enormous 
crater  of  sand.  In  the  same  way,  in  the  plains  of  Philistia 
you  may  ride  over  miles  of  sand  dunes,  and  come  to 
craters  in  the  sand  with,  at  the  bottom,  fruit  trees,  and  a 
cottage  with  its  little  garden,  all  surrounded  and  engulfed 
by  sand,  which  the  peasant  by  toilsome  labour  day  after 
day  keeps  off  his  treasures.  These  isolated  farms  are  but 
the  remnant  of  villages  which  have  been  completely 
covered  over,  and  as  time  goes  on  some  of  the  fairest 
lands  of  Palestine  will  thus  be  lost. 

SIR  C.  WARKEN. — Scottish  Geographical  Magazine,  January  1887. 

By  permission  of  Sir  C.  Warren  and  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Geographical  Society. 


The  Jordan 

Rising  in  the  fork  of  the  two  ranges  of  Anti-Lebanon, 
the  Jordan  first  runs  within  these  two  enclosing  walls, 
parallel  to  the  Mediterranean,  from  north  to  south.  Its 
streams  are  first  received  into  the  high  lake  of  Merom 
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(Huleh),  which  might  seem  destined  to  absorb  its  waters. 
Two  causes  prolong  its  existence :  first,  the  continual 
supply  which  its  own  stream  and  that  lake  itself  receives 
from  the  adjacent  springs  in  the  limestone  cliffs  of 
Lebanon  ;  and,  secondly,  and  in  a  more  remarkable  degree, 
the  depression  in  the  valley  which  begins  here,  and  opens 
a  course  for  the  river  to  descend  in  its  collected  volume 
and  with  increased  rapidity  for  600  feet  downwards  into 
the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Again,  it  might  seem  to  have  met 
with  an  end,  but  again  it  plunges  by  twenty -seven 
rapids  through  a  fall  of  800  feet,  through  what  is  the 
lowest  and  final  stage  of  its  course.  Darting  first  to  the 
right,  then  to  the  left,  then  to  the  right  again,  it  descends 
so  deviously  as  to  present  the  spectacle  of  a  course  only 
GO  miles  in  actual  length  increased  to  200  by  its  windings. 
It  is  necessary  to  form  an  accurate  conception  of  the  stage 
between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Through 
this  whole  interval  the  river  runs  between  successive 
terraces,  one,  two,  or  three,  according  as  the  hills  approach 
more  or  less  near  its  banks.  It  is  crossed  by  three,  or  at 
most  four  well-known  fords.  No  important  streams  join 
it  on  its  western  side  ;  on  its  eastern  side  two.  Below 
the  confluence  of  the  Jabbok  it  begins  to  wear  the  aspect 
well  known  to  all  travellers.  The  higher  terraces  on 
each  side,  immediately  under  the  range  of  mountains, 
are  occupied  by  masses  of  vegetation.  This  is  succeeded 
by  the  desert  plain,  or  ambah,  properly  so  called,  and 
from  this  desert  plain  begin  the  regular  descents  to 
the  bed  of  the  Jordan.  Of  these,  the  first  is  over  a 
long  line  of  white  argillaceous  hills  to  a  flat  occupied 
chiefly  with  low  shrubs  of  agnus  -  castus.  The  second 
descent  is  upon  a  still  lower  flat,  occupied  chiefly  writh 
a  jungle  of  tamarisks  and  willows,  and  this  flat  is  in 
most  parts  of  the  river's  course  the  bed  of  the  river  itself. 
Nearer  its  mouth  there  is  yet  a  third  descent,  consisting 
of  a  brake  of  cane  and  reeds.  The  actual  stream  of  the 
Jordan,  as  it  flows  between  these  banks,  is  from  60  to  100 
feet  wide,  and  from  6  to  4  feet  in  depth.  Whore  it  is 
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widest  the  bottom  is  mud ;  where  narrowest,  rock  or  sand. 
Of  these  terraces  the  only  one,  probably,  which  is  con- 
tinuous through  its  whole  course  is  that  of  the  jungle, 
which,  as  the  valley  contracts  in  its  upper  channel,  some- 
times extends  across  its  whole  width.  In  most  parts  of 
the  Jordan  the  plain  thus  enclosed  is  not  more  than  8 
miles  in  breadth,  but  immediately  above  the  Dead  Sea  the 
mountains  on  each  side  retire,  leaving  a  larger  plain  than 
usual — probably  a  distance  of  more  than  12  miles  across 
from  range  to  range. 

DEAN  STANLEY. — Sinai  and  Palestine.     Murray. 
For  a  fuller  description,  see  ibid,  chaps,  vii.  and  xi. 

Jerusalem 

Jerusalem  is  one  of  the  few  places  of  which  the  first 
impression  is  not  the  best.  No  doubt  the  first  sight,  the 
first  moment,  when,  from  the  ridge  of  hills  which  divide 
the  valley  of  Rephaim  from  the  valley  of  Bethlehem,  one 
sees  the  white  line  crowning  the  horizon  and  knows  it 
is  Jerusalem,  is  a  moment  never  to  be  forgotten.  But 
besides  this  imaginative  interest  there  are  real  features, 
which  would,  even  taken  singly,  be  enough  to  redeem  the 
dullest  of  prospects.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  view 
of  the  Moab  Mountains.  I  always  knew  I  should  see 
them  from  Olivet,  but  I  was  not  prepared  for  their  con- 
stant intermingling  with  the  views  of  Jerusalem  itself. 
From  almost  every  point  was  visible  that  long  purple 
wall,  the  hues  constantly  changing,  this  or  that  precipitous 
rock  coming  out  clearly  in  the  morning  or  evening  shade, 
there  the  form  dimly  shadowed  out  by  valleys  of  what 
may  possibly  be  Pisgah,  here  the  point  of  Kerak,  the 
capital  of  Moab,  and  fortress  of  the  Crusaders,  and  then 
at  times  all  wrapped  in  haze,  the  mountains  overhanging 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  and  all  the  more 
striking  from  their  contrast  with  the  gray  or  green  colours 
of  the  hills  and  streets  and  walls  through  which  you  catch 
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the  glimpse  of  them.  Next  there  are  the  ravines,  the 
two  great  ravines  of  Hinnom  and  Jehoshaphat,  opening 
between  you  and  the  city,  and  again  the  two  lesser  ravines 
intersecting  the  city  itself.  Thirdly,  there  is  one  approach 
which  is  really  grand — from  Jericho  and  Bethany.  No 
human  being  could  be  disappointed  who  first  saw  Jerusalem 
from  the  east.  The  beauty  consists  in  this,  that  you  then 
burst  at  once  on  the  two  great  ravines  that  cut  the  city 
off  from  the  surrounding  tableland,  and  then  only  you 
have  a  complete  view  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar.  The  other 
buildings  of  Jerusalem  which  emerge  from  the  mass  of 
gray  ruin  and  white  stones  are  few,  and  for  the  most  part 
unattractive.  The  white  mass  of  the  Armenian  convent 
on  the  south,  and  the  dome  of  the  Mosque  of  David,  the 
Castle,  with  Herod's  tower  on  the  so\ith-west  corner,  the 
two  domes,  black  and  white,  which  surmount  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  and  the  Basilica  of  Constantino,  the  green  corn- 
field which  covers  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  Knights 
of  St.  John,  the  long  yellow  mass  of  the  Latin  convent  at 
the  north-east  corner,  and  the  gray  tower  of  the  Mosque 
of  the  Dervishes  on  the  traditional  site  of  the  palace  of 
Herod  Antipas  in  the  north-east  corner, — these  are  the  only 
objects  which  break  from  various  points  the  sloping  or 
level  lines  of  the  city  of  the  Crusaders  and  Saracens. 
None  of  these  is  enough  to  elevate  its  character.  What, 
however,  these  fail  to  effect,  is  in  one  insta,nt  effected  by  a 
glance  at  the  Mosque  of  Omar.  From  whatever  point 
that  graceful  dome,  with  its  beautiful  precinct,  emerges,  it 
dignifies  the  whole  city.  When  from  Olivet  or  from  the 
north-west  wall  you  see  the  platform  on  which  it  stands, 
it  is  a  scene  hardly  to  be  surpassed.  A  dome  graceful  as 
that  of  St.  Peter's,  though  of  course  on  a  far  smaller  scale, 
rising  from  an  elaborately  finished  circular  edifice  ;  this 
edifice  raised  on  a  square  marble  platform  rising  on  the 
highest  ridge  of  a  green  slope,  which  descends  from  it 
north,  south,  and  east  to  the  walls  surrounding  the  whole 
enclosure ;  platform  and  enclosure  diversified  by  lesser 
domes  and  fountains,  by  cypresses,  and  olives,  and  planes, 
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and  palms, — this  is  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  the  second  most 
sacred  spot  in  the  Mohammedan  world. 

DEAN  STANLEY. — Sinai  and  Palestine.     Murray. 


The  Dead  Sea 

I  concluded  that  the  Dead  Sea  must  be  near.  In  this 
I  was  right,  and  at  about  three  or  four  o'clock  I  caught  a 
first  sight  of  its  dismal  face.  I  went  on  and  came  near 
those  waters  of  death.  They  stretched  deeply  into  the 
southern  desert,  and  before  me,  and  all  around,  as  far  as 
eye  could  follow,  blank  hills  piled  high  over  hills,  pale, 
yellow,  and  naked,  walled  up  in  her  tomb  for  ever  the 
dead  and  dammed  Gomorrah.  There  was  no  fly  that 
hummed  in  the  forbidden  air,  but  instead  a  deep  stillness  ; 
no  grass  grew  from  the  earth,  no  weed  pierced  through  the 
void  sand ;  but  in  mockery  of  all  life,  there  were  trees 
borne  down  by  Jordan  in  some  ancient  flood,  and  these, 
grotesquely  planted  upon  the  forlorn  shore,  spread  out 
their  grim  skeleton  arms  all  scorched  and  charred  to 
blackness  by  the  long  silent  years. 

I  bathed  in  the  Dead  Sea.  The  ground  covered  by  the 
water  sloped  so  gradually  that  I  was  not  only  forced  to 
sneak  in,  but  to  walk  through  the  water  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  before  I  could  get  out  of  my  depth.  When  at 
last  I  was  able  to  attempt  to  dive,  the  salts  held  in  solution 
made  my  eyes  smart  so  sharply  that  the  pain  I  thus 
suffered,  joined  with  the  weakness  caused  by  want  of  food, 
made  me  giddy  and  faint.  After  finishing  my  attempts  at 
swimming  and  diving,  I  took  some  time  in  regaining  the 
shore ;  and  before  I  began  to  dress  I  found  that  the  sun 
had  already  evaporated  the  water  which  clung  to  me,  and 
that  my  skin  was  thickly  encrusted  with  salt. 

A.  W.  KINGLAKE. — Eothen.     Several  editions. 
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Arabia 

The  general  features  of  Arabia  are  those  of  an  elevated 
tableland,  backed  up  by  low  mountains  to  the  west,  and 
gradually  rising  in  the  direction  of  the  east  and  south, 
where  we  find  it  bordered  by  a  second  and  loftier  moun- 
tain range.  The  mountains,  if  we  except  Jebel  Akhdar 
in  Oman,  are  almost  wholty  barren  on  their  sea  side,  but 
are  occasionally  fertile  enough  on  their  inner  ranges, 
especially  in  Yemen  and  the  southerly  districts.  Their 
outlines  are  rugged  and  precipitous  to  a  degree  that,  joined 
with  the  refraction  of  an  overheated  atmosphere,  gives 
them  from  a  distance  an  appearance  of  being  of  a  much 
greater  height  than  they  really  are.  Behind  them  lies  an 
uninterrupted  ring  of  sterile  desert,  broadest  on  the  south 
and  east,  where  it  expands  into  a  huge  waste  of  burning 
sand ;  narrower  towards  the  west  and  north,  where  it  is 
more  rocky  in  its  character.  Within  this  belt  rises  a 
series  of  tablelands,  undulating  in  long  slopes,  and  inter- 
sected with  deep  valleys,  the  former  rich  in  pasturage,  the 
latter  in  field  and  garden  produce.  This  central  plateau 
constitutes  about  one-third  of  the  total  superficies  of  the 
peninsula  ;  the  desert  ring  anotherthird  ;  the  coast  ranges 
make  up  the  rest. 

The  Sinaitic  peninsula  is  a  small  triangle,  having  its 
apex  on  the  Red  Sea,  its  base  on  Palestine,  and  its  sides 
formed  by  the  Gulf  of  Suez  on  the  west  and  that  of 
Akabah  on  the  east.  It  is  a  mere  collection  of  naked 
rocks  and  craggy  precipices,  intersected  by  long  narrow 
defiles  and  sandy  valleys,  in  which  tamarisk  bushes,  dwarf 
acacias,  thorny  shrubs,  and  some  kinds  of  euphorbia  are 
almost  the  only  vegetation.  In  a  few  favoured  spots  a 
cluster  of  wild  date-palms  may  occasionally  be  met  with. 
The  scanty  soil  after  the  spring  rains  soon  becomes 
sprinkled  over  with  thin  blades  of  grass  that  the  summer 
suns  soon  wither.  Running  water,  except  a  few  rivulets,  the 
result  of  the  spring  or  autumn  rains,  none  of  which  outlast 
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the  summer,  there  is  none.  In  its  stead  the  traveller 
meets  with  a  stagnant  and  brackish  pool  here  and  there 
under  the  shelter  of  some  overhanging  rock,  or  a  not  less 
brackish  well.  In  the  centre  of  this  dreary  district  rises 
the  famous  mountain  group,  one  summit  of  which,  though 
not  the  highest,  is  conjectured  to  have  been  the  Biblical  Sinai. 
Yemen,  under  which  name  the  whole  south-western 
quarter  of  the  peninsula  is  included,  possesses  many 
advantages,  both  of  climate  and  soil,  denied  to  the 
rest  of  Arabia.  It  is  a  highland  country  formed  by  a 
labyrinth  of  precipitous  hills  and  fertile  valleys.  The 
seasons  are  as  regular  as  those  of  Eastern  India,  and 
succeed  each  other  in  much  the  same  order.  Here  Arabian 
vegetation  obtains  its  most  varied,  as  also  its  most  valuable 
development.  North  of  Medina  the  parched  and  niggard 
soil  produces  little  more  than  varieties  of  acacias,  euphorbias, 
and  thorny  shrubs.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Medina 
begins  the  great  date-palm  belt  that  crosses  the  peninsula. 
A  hundred  and  more  varieties  are  said  to  grow  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Mecca  alone  ;  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
varies  for  each  kind,  as  do  its  size,  colour,  and  flavour. 
Nejd,  however,  is  the  favoured  land  of  the  date-palm,  and 
every  valley  that  intersects  its  vast  plateau  waves  with 
them.  Eaten  fresh,  or«tewed  with  butter,  they  form  the 
staple  of  Arab  food.  Although  the  Arabs  themselves 
consider  the  date-palm  the  special  pride  of  their  country, 
a  more  general  verdict  would  be  given  outside  Arabia  in 
favour  of  the  coffee  plant.  Its  principal  flowering  season 
in  Yemen  is  in  March.  The  first  crop  of  berries  ripens  in 
May ;  a  second  and  a  third  crop  succeed  in  the  course  of 
the  year. 

F.  G.  PALGRAVE. — Encyclopaedia  Britannica.     A.  and  C.  Black. 
By  permission  of  Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Black. 

Teachers  are  advised  to  consult  the  whole  of  this  excellent  article 
by  the  acknowledged  authority  on  Arabia.  A  good  description  is 
given  of  Central  Arabia,  or  Nejd,  regarded  by  the  Arabs  themselves  ;is 
the  birthplace  of  their  most  cherished  traditions  and  institutions.  The 
importance  of  the  horse  to  the  Arab  is  also  well  brought  out. 
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Medina 

As  we  looked  eastward  the  sun  arose  out  of  the  horizon 
of  low  hill.  Before  us  lay  a  spacious  plain,  bounded  in 
front  by  the  undulating  ground  of  Nejd ;  on  the  left  was 
a  grim  barrier  of  rocks,  with  a  clump  of  verdure,  and  a 
white  dome  or  two  nestling  at  its  base.  Rightwards 
stretched  date  groves  and  gardens,  which  stood  out  in 
emerald  green  from  the  dull  tawny  surface  of  the  plain. 
Below,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles,  lay  Medina  (El 
Medinah  =  the  city).  A  tortuous  road  wound  across  the 
plain,  and  led  to  a  tall  rectangular  gateway,  pierced  in  the 
ruinous  mud  wall  which  surrounds  the  suburb.  It  is 
flanked  on  the  left  by  the  domes  and  minarets  of  a 
modern  Turkish  building ;  on  the  right  by  a  long  low 
line  of  white-washed  buildings  garnished  with  ugly  square 
windows.  Beginning  from  the  left  hand,  as  we  sat 
upon  the  ridge,  the  remarkable  features  of  the  town 
thus  presented  themselves  to  us  in  succession.  Outside, 
among  the  palm  trees  to  the  north  of  the  city,  were 
the  picturesque  ruins  of  a  large  old  public  fountain,  and 
between  this  and  the  enceinte  stood  a  conspicuous  building 
in  the  Turkish  pavilion  style — the  governor's  palace.  On 
the  north-west  angle  of  the  town  wall  is  a  tall  white- 
washed fort,  partly  built  upon  an  out-cropping  mass  of 
rock ;  its  ramparts  and  embrasures  give  it  a  modern  and 
European  appearance,  which  contrasts  strangely  with  its 
truly  Oriental  history.  In  the  suburb  El  Munakhah  rise 
the  domes  and  minarets  of  the  five  mosques,  standing 
brightly  out  from  the  dull  gray  mass  of  house  and  ground. 
Behind  is  the  most  easterly  part  of  the  city.  Remarkable 
from  afar  is  the  gem  of  El  Medinah,  the  four  tall  sub- 
stantial towers,  and  the  flashing  green  dome  under  which 
the  Prophet's  remains  rest.  Half  concealed  by  this  mass 
of  buildings  and  by  the  houses  of  the  town  are  certain 
white  specks  upon  a  green  surface — the  tombs  that  adorn 
the  venerable  cemetery  of  El  Bakya.  From  that  point 
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southwards  began  the  mass  of  palin  trees  celebrated  as 
"the  trees  of  El  Medinah."  The  foreground  was  well 
fitted  to  set  off  such  a  view  ;  fields  of  black  basaltic  scoriae 
were  broken  up  into  huge  blocks  and  boulders,  through 
which  a  descent,  tolerably  steep  for  camels,  wound  down 
into  the  plain. 

SIR  R.  BURTON. — Personal  Narrative  of  a  Pilgrimage  t<>  FJ  .!/<  <li,inlt 
and  Mecca.     Longmans. 


Mecca 

Mecca  is  situated  in  a  valley,  narrow  and  sandy.  In 
breadth  this  valley  varies  from  100  to  700  paces,  the 
chief  part  of  the  city  being  placed  where  the  valley  is 
most  broad.  In  the  narrower  parts  are  single  rows  of 
houses  only,  or  detached  shops.  The  hills  enclosing 
this  vallej^  are  from  200  to  500  feet  in  height,  completely 
barren  and  destitute  of  trees.  The  principal  chain  lies  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  town.  The  valley  slopes  gently  to 
the  south.  Most  of  the  town  is  situated  in  the  valley 
itself,  but  parts  are  built  on  the  sides  of  the  hills, 
principally  of  the  eastern  chain,  where  the  ancient  town 
appears  to  have  been  placed. 

Mecca  may  be  styled  a  handsome  town.  Its  streets 
are  in  general  broader  than  those  of  eastern  cities;  the 
houses  are  lofty  and  built  of  stone  ;  and  the  numerous 
windows  that  face  the  street  give  them  a  more  lively 
aspect  than  those  of  Egypt  or  Syria,  where  the  houses 
present  but  few  windows  towards  the  exterior.  It  was 
necessary  to  leave  the  streets  wide  for  the  innumerable 
visitors  who  here  crowd  together,  and  it  is  in  the  houses 
adapted  for  the  reception  of  pilgrims  and  other  sojourners 
that  the  windows  are  so  contrived  as  to  command  a  view 
of  the  streets. 

The  only  public  place  in  the  body  of  the  town  is  the 
ample  square  of  the  great  mosque ;  no  trees  or  gardens 
cheer  the  eye ;  and  the  scene  is  enlivened  only  during  the 
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Hadj,  or  Pilgrimage,  by  the  great  number  of  well-stored 
shops  which  are  found  in  every  quarter.  Neither  khans, 
for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  or  for  the  deposit  of 
merchandise,  nor  palaces  of  grandees,  nor  mosques,  which 
adorn  every  quarter  of  other  towns  in  the  East,  are  here 
to  be  seen  ;  and  we  may  perhaps  attribute  this  want  of 
splendid  buildings  to  the  veneration  which  its  inhabitants 
entertain  for  their  temple ;  this  prevents  them  from  con- 
structing any  edifice  which  might  possibly  pretend  to 
rival  it. 

Where  the  valley  is  wider  than  in  other  interior  parts 
of  the  town  stands  the  mosque  called  Beitullah  (House  of 
God),  a  building  remarkable  only  on  account  of  the  Kaaba, 
which  it  encloses,  for  there  are  several  mosques  in  other 
places  of  the  East  nearly  equal  to  this  in  size  and  much 
superior  to  it  in  beauty.  The  Kaaba  stands  in  an  oblong 
square  250  paces  long  and  200  broad,  none  of  the  sides 
of  which  run  quite  in  a  straight  line,  though  at  first  sight 
the  whole  appears  to  be  of  regular  shape.  This  open 
square  is  enclosed  on  the  eastern  side  by  a  colonnade ;  the 
pillars  stand  in  a  quadruple  row ;  they  are  three  deep  on 
the  other  sides  and  united  by  pointed  arches,  every  four 
of  which  support  a  small  dome,  plastered  and  whitened 
on  the  outside.  These  domes  are  152  in  number.  Along 
the  whole  colonnade,  on  the  four  sides,  lamps  are  suspended 
from  the  arches.  Some  are  lighted  every  night,  and  all 
during  the  nights  of  Ramadan.  Some  parts  of  the  walls 
and  arches  are  gaudily  painted  in  stripes  of  yellow,  red, 
and  blue,  as  are  also  the  minarets.  Seven  paved 
causeways  lead  from  the  colonnades  towards  the  Kaaba, 
or  holy  house,  115  paces  from  the  north  colonnade  and 
88  from  the  south.  For  this  want  of  symmetry  we 
may  readily  account,  the  Kaaba  having  existed  prior 
to  the  mosque,  which  was  built  round  it  and  enlarged 
at  different  periods.  It  is  an  oblong  massive  structure, 
18  paces  in  length,  14  in  breadth,  and  35  to  40 
feet  in  height.  It  stands  upon  a  base  2  feet  in  height, 
which  presents  a  sharp  inclined  plane ;  its  roof  being  flat, 
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it  has  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of  a  perfect  cube.  The 
only  door  which  affords  entrance,  and  which  is  opened  but 
two  or  three  times  in  the  year,  is  on  the  north  side.  The 
present  door  is  wholly  coated  with  silver  and  has  several 
gilt  ornaments.  Upon  its  threshold  are  placed  every  night 
small  lighted  wax  candles  and  perfuming  pans,  filled  with 
musk,  aloe- wood,  etc.  At  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
Kaaba,  near  the  door,  is  the  famous  Black  Stone.  It 
forms  a  part  of  the  sharp  angle  of  the  building,  at  4  or 
5  feet  above  the  ground.  It  is  an  irregular  oval,  about 
7  inches  in  diameter,  with  an  undulated  surface,  composed 
of  about  a  dozen  smaller  stones,  well  joined  together  with 
a  small  quantity  of  cement  and  perfectly  smoothed.  It 
looks  as  if  the  whole  had  been  broken  into  many  pieces 
by  a  violent  blow  and  then  united  again.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  determine  the  quality  of  this  stone,  which  has 
been  worn  to  its  present  surface  by  the  millions  of  touches 
and  kisses  it  has  received.  It  appeared  to  me  like  a  lava. 
In  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Kaaba  there  is  another 
stone,  about  5  feet  from  the  ground,  of  the  common  Mecca 
stone.  This  the  people,  walking  round  the  Kaaba,  touch 
only  with  the  right  hand ;  they  do  not  kiss  it.  On  the 
north  side,  just  by  the  door  and  close  to  the  wall,  is  a 
slight  hollow  in  the  ground,  lined  with  marble,  and  suffi- 
ciently large  to  admit  of  three  persons  sitting.  Here  it 
is  thought  meritorious  to  pray.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
spot  where  Abraham  and  his  son  Ishmael  kneaded  the 
chalk  and  mud  which  they  used  in  building  the  Kaaba. 
The  four  sides  of  the  Kaaba  are  covered  with  a  black  silk 
stuff,  hanging  down  and  leaving  the  roof  bare.  This  is 
renewed  annually  at  the  time  of  the  Hadj.  Openings  are 
left  for  the  Black  Stone,  and  the  other,  which  thus  remain 
uncovered.  As  it  is  not  fastened  down  tightly,  the  slightest 
breeze  causes  it  to  move  in  slow  undulations,  which  are 
hailed  with  prayers  by  the  congregation  as  a  sign  of  the 
presence  of  its  guardian  angels,  whose  wings,  by  their 
motion,  are  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  waving  of  the 
covering.  Seventy  thousand  angels  have  the  Kaaba  in  their 
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holy   care,  and  are   ordered  to  transport  it  to  Paradise 
when  the  trumpet  of  the  last  judgment  shall  be  sounded. 

J.  L.  BURCKHARDT.  Travels  in  Arabia.  Colburn. 
This  classical  description  of  Mecca  and  its  surroundings  (vol.  i.  pp. 
185-328)  is  well  worth  reading  in  extenso.  It  contains  many  items 
of  curious  and  interesting  information,  and  presents  a  vivid  picture 
of  Mecca  and  its  life.  An  account  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mahom- 
medan  Holy  Week  is  given  by  SIR  R.  F.  BURTON,  Pilgrimage  to  El 
Medinah  and  Mecca,  vol.  iii.  pp.  223-365  (1856  edition). 

The  Armenian  Plateau 

Armenia  in  older  days  extended  from  the  Caucasus  to 
Mesopotamia,  and  to  Anatolia,  or  Asia  Minor.  It  is  the 
roof  of  Western  Asia,  the  source  of  its  chief  rivers,  whence 
they  flow  in  different  directions,  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Araxes  or  Aras  to  the  Caspian. 
Its  elevation  above  the  sea  is  everywhere  great,  reaching 
6000  feet  about  Erzerum  and  Ararat. 

It  is  rich  in  romantic  scenery  and  luxuriant  pasture. 
Lofty  ranges  of  sterile  mountains,  with  peaks  upwards  of 
13,000  feet  in  height,  are  interspersed  with  fertile  vales, 
extended  plains,  and  rolling  prairies.  In  violent  contrasts 
it  is  second  only  to  Central  Asia,  where  the  most  fertile 
oases  and  the  barrenest  of  wastes  are  found  in  juxta- 
position. Where  the  territories  of  Persia,  Russia,  and 
Turkey  touch  in  North-east  Armenia,  Ararat,  with  its 
summit  covered  with  perpetual  ice  and  snow,  rises  above 
the  plain  at  its  base  to  a  height  of  14,300  feet. 

The  Armenian  high  plateau  is  naturally  fertile,  pro- 
ducing grains,  cotton,  tobacco  and  grapes,  but  it  is  much 
neglected  and  without  roads,  and  its  surplus  growth  of 
grains,  etc.,  cannot  be  exported  ;  and  although  its  inhabi- 
tants may  be  rich  in  food-stuffs,  they  are  poor  in  all  other 
necessities  of  life,  and  more  so  in  its  luxuries. 

COL.   MARK  S.   BELL. — Scottish   Geographical  Magazine.      March 
1890. 

By  permission  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Geographical  Society. 
Further  information  will   be  found  in   the  paper  quoted,  and  in 
Captain  Maunsell's  paper  on  Eastern  Turkey  in  Asia  and  Armenia, 
Scottish  Geographical  Magazine,  May  1896. 
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Kurdistan  and  Lake  Van 

Kurdistan  is  but  a  geographical  expression  for  the 
country  inhabited  principally  by  Kurds,  and  is  spread 
over  several  administrative  provinces  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  ranging  along  the  Persian  frontier  to  the  Trans- 
Caucasus,  and  west  to  the  borders  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
Kurds  are  essentially  a  race  of  mountaineers,  and  their 
country  commences  with  the  first  outliers  of  the  hills 
rising  from  the  edge  of  the  Tigris  basin.  Central  Kurdistan 
consists  of  the  mountain  district  round  the  head-waters  of 
the  Bohtan  and  the  Great  Zab,  two  of  the  largest  of  the 
Tigris  tributaries.  The  former  is  sometimes  called  the 
Eastern  Tigris,  and  is  little  inferior  in  volume  to  the  main 
stream ;  the  latter  is  the  largest  affluent  that  the  Tigris 
receives  throughout  its  course. 

The  lake  or  inland  sea  of  Van  has  itself  no  outlet,  and 
is  pent  up  along  its  southern  shores  by  a  series  of  lofty 
ranges  extending  from  the  Persian  frontier  many  miles  to 
the  westward.  South  of  these  ranges  the  dreary  outline 
of  treeless  brown  hills,  varied  only  by  the  rugged  summit 
of  some  extinct  volcano,  which  constitutes  the  scenery  of 
the  Van  plateau,  gives  place  to  lofty  mountain  ranges  and 
deep  wooded  valleys  draining  westward  into  the  main 
stream  of  the  Bohtan.  Farther  south  a  continuous  range 
of  high  rounded  hills  divides  this  from  the  Great  /al> 
basin,  where  the  scenery  becomes  still  grander,  comprising 
lofty  Alpine  ranges,  rocky  gorges,  and  wooded  cliffs. 

MAJOH  F.  R.  MAUNSELL. — Geographical  Journal.     August  1901. 
;By  permission  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

On  pp.  l'J2,  123,  of  this  paper  will  be  found  a  very  graphic  account 
of  the  yailas,  small  upland  plains  in  the  mountains,  richly  flowered 
iu  early  summer,  and  visited  by  nomadic  Kurdish  shepherds. 

For  a  description  of  the  nomadic  life  of  the  Kurds,  see  S.  A. 
YEGHIAZAKOF'S  "The  Russian  Kurds,"  Scottish  Gcographiail Mn<j<r.;,ii', 
June  1892. 
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Ararat 

(a)  From  near  Erivan 

As  we  overtopped  the  brow  Ararat  burst  suddenly  into 
view,  a  huge  but  gracefully-shaped  mass,  rising  to  a  height 
of  over  17,000  feet,  from  a  base  of  about  3000  feet.  It 
stands  perfectly  isolated  from  all  the  other  ranges,  with  the 
still  more  perfect  cone  of  Little  Ararat  (12,840  feet)  at  its 
side.  Seen  thus  early  in  the  season,  with  at  least  9000 
feet  of  snow  on  its  slopes,  from  a  distance  and  height  well 
calculated  to  permit  the  eye  to  take  in  its  true  proportions, 
we  agreed  that  no  single  mountain  we  knew  presented 
such  a  magnificent  and  impressive  appearance  as  the 
Armenian  giant. 

(b)  View  from  near  the  Summit 

I  made  an  attempt  to  follow  my  companions,  but  soon 
found  it  useless  ;  so  I  resigned  myself  to  fate  and  lay  down, 
now  in  one  nook  of  the  rocks,  now  in  another,  sometimes 
gazing  over  the  top  of  Little  Ararat  into  Persia,  or  over  the 
Kara  Dagh  ranges  to  the  white  line  of  the  Eastern  Caucasus. 
The  sun  got  very  hot,  so  I  scrambled  round  the  rocks  to  a 
shaded  shelf,  whence  I  could  see  far  into  Kurdistan,  a 
region  of  snowy  mountains  and  bare  valleys.  A  streak 
below  me  was  the  infant  Euphrates.  Of  the  Garden  of 
Eden  no  tradition  seems  to  linger  even  in  this  land  of  old 
stones,  and  if  those  barren  hills  were  ever  clothed  by  the 
groves  of  the  earthly  Paradise,  the  change  has  been 
complete  indeed. 

D.  W.  FRESHFIELD. — The  Central  Caucasus  and  Bashan.     Long- 
mans. 

By  permission  of  D.  "NV.  Freshfield,  Esq. 

Erzerum 

North  of  Erzerum,  towards  the  Black  Sea,  the  plateau 
changes  into  a  strikingly  indented  and  contorted  country, 
intersected  with  deep  chasm -like  valleys,  the  principal 
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being  the  impracticable  gorges  of  the  Chorokh.  The  coast 
ranges  are  extremely  rugged,  and  the  northern  slopes  and 
spurs  are  densely  wooded.  As  one  ascends  to  the  plateau 
by  the  Trebizond-Erzerum  route  the  change  of  scenery  is 
very  striking.  At  first  the  road  lies  along  a  narrow  valley, 
with  well-Avooded  spurs  on  either  hand,  where  the  rhodo- 
dendron and  azalea  may  be  found  in  bloom,  and  where 
the  scattered  wood  chalets  with  red-tiled  roofs  of  the  Greek 
settlers  along  the  coast  are  prominent,  until,  near  Baiburt, 
the  dreary  view  over  the  plateau  supervenes,  and  mud 
hovels  take  the  place  of  bright  cottages. 

Erzerum  first  comes  into  view  some  fifteen  miles  off,  as 
the  traveller  ascends  the  broad  valley  of  the  Euphrates, 
appearing  as  a  blackish  patch  on  a  dark  gray  mountain  side. 
Its  houses  of  black  basalt  rising  above  the  fortifications, 
and  narrow  streets  with  an  open  drain  down  the  centre, 
do  not  improve  on  closer  acquaintance.  Notwithstanding 
this,  its  position  as  a  great  fortress  has  always  been  of  the 
highest  importance.  Away  to  the  north  is  the  rugged 
difficult  country  about  the  Chorokh  valley ;  to  the  south 
are  lofty  ranges  commencing  close  to  the  town.  Con- 
sequently we  find  that  all  routes  from  east  to  west  converge 
towards  this  important  gateway.  The  great  roads  from 
Kars,  Van,  and  Mush,  as  well  as  the  great  Persian  trade 
route  from  Bayazid,  come  in  on  the  east,  and  the  Trebizond 
cart  road  and  roads  to  Erzingan  and  Sivas  branch  out  to 
the  westward. 

MAJOR  F.  R.  MAUNSELL. — Scottish  Geographical  Magazine,  May 

1896. 
Great  stress  is  laid  in  this  paper  on  lines  of  communication. 

The  Euphrates  at  Keban  Maden 

The  fourth  day  of  our  journey  brought  us  to  the 
Euphrates.  The  early  part  of  it  was  spent  in  travelling 
the  dreariest  uplands  that  we  had  seen  in  the  Anti-Taurus ; 
but  after  about  seven  hours  we  began  to  descend  through 
a  rocky  valley  by  a  steep  and  rugged  Alpine  pass.  Here 
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at  a  turn  of  the  road  our  eyes  were  suddenly  greeted  by 
the  sight  of  the  first  green  reach  of  the  river  lying  far 
below  us.  It  was  a  wild  but  most  impressive  scene.  The 
mountains  on  either  side  of  the  stream,  though  perfectly 
bare,  rose  to  a  great  height  and  presented  a  striking 
multiplicity  of  form ;  and  in  addition  they  were  richly 
coloured  in  places  with  red  and  yellow.  As  we  descended 
the  whole  was  softened  and  deepened  by  the  light  of  the 
westering  sun,  which  cast  numerous  shadows  over  the  folds 
of  the  hills,  and  a  wider  curve  of  the  winding  river  dis- 
played itself,  closely  hemmed  in  between  its  rocky  barriers. 
The  level  of  the  stream  proved  to  be  1500  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  gorge. 

We  next  proceeded  to  cross  the  river.  Its  breadth  at 
this  place  is  about  300  feet,  and  the  current  is  strong. 
The  bank  from  which  we  started  was  covered  with  a 
shingly  beach,  but  on  the  opposite  side  frowning  rocks  rose 
from  the  water,  and  only  admitted  of  landing  at  a  point 
where  they  slightly  recede  somewhat  farther  down. 

The  point  at  which  we  have  thus  passed  the  Euphrates 
is  an  important  one  on  its  course,  from  being  close  to  the 
place  where  it  becomes  a  single  river,  for  higher  up  it  flows 
in  two  separate  streams  which  join  their  waters  only  a  few 
miles  above  the  ferry.  These  two  streams  are  called 
respectively  the  Frat  and  the  Murad,  the  former  rising 
near  Erzerum,  and  flowing  through  the  west  of  Armenia ; 
while  the  latter  has  its  sources  in  the  mountains  southward 
of  Ararat,  and  waters  the  eastern  and  southern  districts  of 
that  country.  The  Murad  is  the  larger  of  the  two,  and  is 
probably  the  Euphrates  Xenophon  speaks  of ;  but  it  was 
the  Frat  which  regularly  bore  that  name  among  the 
Romans.  Below  Keban  Maden  the  river  continues  to  be 
hemmed  in  by  a  mountain  gorge,  and,  escaping  from  this 
into  the  plains  near  Malatia,  bends  round  towards  the  east 
and  forms,  together  with  the  upper  course  of  the  Murad,  a 
remarkable  loop  which  contains  the  town  of  Kharput  and 
the  principal  source  of  the  Tigris.  Again  it  resumes  its 
southerly  course,  and  here,  as  it  descends  towards  the  lower 
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ground,  occur  a  series  of  extraordinary  rapids,  where  the 
stream  is  enclosed  by  a  series  of  precipitous  rocks,  and  the 
water  rushes  through  in  a  series  of  cataracts.  When  these 
are  passed  the  Euphrates  flows  to  the  south-west,  towards 
the  innermost  angle  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  into  that  sea 
it  would  discharge  itself,  were  it  not  for  the  intervening 
ranges  of  the  Taurus ;  but  being  diverted  at  that  point,  it 
makes  a  sharp  bend,  and  flows  towards  the  south-east  with 
many  windings,  between  the  fertile  districts  which  once 
were  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia,  and  the  Arabian  deserts, 
until  it  reaches  the  Persian  Gulf. 

REV.  H.  F.  TOZEE. — Turkish  Armenia  and  Eastern  Asia  Minor. 
Longmans. 

By  permission  of  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Tozer. 

For  the  head-waters  of  the  Murad,  see  ibid.  pp.  385-392  ;  of  the 
Frat,  p.  420  ;  of  the  Western  Tigris,  p.  243  ;  of  the  Eastern  Tigris, 
p.  293. 


The  Euphrates  Valley  in  Mesopotamia 

Urging  our  horses  forward,  we  reached  a  rising  ground 
which  commanded  a  view  of  the  splendid  valley  of  the 
Euphrates.  We  were  standing  on  the  verge  of  a  cliff  140 
feet  high,  and  before  us,  lower  down  on  the  opposite  edge, 
rose  the  ruins  and  minaret  of  Jaber  Castle,  on  an  elevation 
of  a  range  of  hills  that,  coming  from  the  north-west, 
terminate  at  this  castle,  whose  crags  and  lofty  minarets 
give  a  character  to  the  whole  of  its  extensive  valley.  It  is 
three  or  four  miles  from  cliff  to  cliff;  the  latter  are  nearly 
150  feet  above  its  alluvial  plains,  which  contain  waving 
forests  of  the  tamarisk,  and  glades  verdant  with  grass  and 
the  liquorice  plant.  The  hills  become  lower  and  lower  as 
far  as  Aithdedeen,  and  after  enclosing  a  perfect  forest,  end 
at  this  shallow  ford,  where  the  river  impinges  on  the  Syrian 
plain.  The  river  now  flows  through  open  plains  on  the 
east,  extending  to  Kacca,  once  the  seat  of  government 
and  favourite  resort  of  the  greatest  of  the  Kaliphs,  Harun- 
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el-Rashid.  Mosques,  towers,  and  walls  falling  to  decay, 
the  ruins  of  his  palace,  are  still  to  be  seen. 

The  section  of  the  Euphrates  between  the  Balbi  and 
Jebel  Erzi  ranges  begins  at  a  Drachenfels-like  gorge,  where 
the  great  river  flows  through  the  first-named  hills.  Hills 
320  feet  on  the  right  slope  gradually  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  along  which  are  walls  and  fortifications  of  hewn  stone, 
which  are  continued  up  to  their  summit.  The  hills  on 
the  eastern  bank  enclose  a-  narrow  plain  covered  with 
verdure,  among  which  the  anemone  and  wild  asparagus 
abound.  At  the  end  of  this  plain  the  river  meets  and 
sweeps  under  the  eastward  range  again.  Then  the  hills 
retire  on  both  sides,  an  extensive  valley  opens,  and  well- 
watered  plains  meet  the  eye  in  every  direction,  more 
particularly  towards  the  east.  The  town  of  Deir,  on  a  very 
large,  high,  conical  hill,  seen  from  afar,  dominates  all  this 
section  of  the  valley.  Below  that  town  the  plains  are  very 
extensive.  They  are  bounded  on  the  west  by  miles  of  a 
wall  of  precipitous  cliffs,  which  the  great  Syrian  steppe 
presents  to  the  occupiers  of  the  valley  below,  and  along  its 
edges  are  numerous  castellated  ruins. 

Between  Salaheyah  and  Anah  the  features  of  the  great 
river  altogether  change.  The  hills  of  the  Jebel  Erzi  rise 
on  the  left  bank  from  350  to  400  feet  in  height.  High 
cliffs  on  the  left  bank  now  present  themselves,  along  which 
the  river  sweeps,  trending  to  the  eastward.  On  the  right 
the  country  is,  though  more  open,  scarcely  amenable  to 
irrigation.  Lofty  wheels  supported  by  a  high  projecting 
wall,  on  which,  over  arches,  runs  an  aqueduct,  lift  and 
pour  the  water  on  to  the  mainland  for  the  irrigation  of  its 
gardens,  which  attest  its  having  been  at  one  time  well 
cultivated  and  inhabited.  Approaching  Anah  there  are 
numerous  islands,  in  one  of  which,  just  above  the  Kerablah 
rocks,  apple,  pear,  orange,  and  pomegranate  trees  grow 
luxuriantly.  Groves  of  feathery  palm  trees  now  appear, 
and  wherever  a  cultivator  can  live,  groves  of  these  useful 
trees  extend  from  here  to  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Between  Anah  and  the  entrance  to  the  Suglawayah  Canal 
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navigation  is  very  difficult,  being  obstructed  by  artificial 
dams  in  connection  with  mill-races,  in  which  wheels  some  20 
feet  in  diameter,  with  buckets  attached,  race  the  water.  But 
we  must  now  leave  the  dams,  mill-races,  lofty  water  wheels, 
and  the  plains  where  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  mingle,  where  Mesopotamia  ceases,  and  the  alluvial 
districts  of  Babylonia  commence,  over  which  wander  a 
thousand  canals,  capable  of  converting  them  into  one  great 
field  of  industry  and  cultivation  under  a  powerful  lord  of 
the  levels,  while  without  such  a  controller  they  now  create 
only  pestilential  fens  and  morasses.  This  great  alluvial 
plain,  over  30,000  square  miles,  right  away  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  was  once  covered  by  cities  and  towns.  The  Euphrates 
now,  after  discharging  one  immense  body  of  water  into 
the  Tigris,  and  another  into  a  rapid  canal  to  the  westward, 
flows  languidly  on  to  the  ruins  of  Babylon.  Mesopotamia 
is  ended  ;  the  great  rivers  enclosing  it  unite,  and  part  to 
inundate  and  convert  into  marshes  the  once  splendid 
province  of  Babylonia. 

T.    KERR    LYNCH. — Navigation   of  the  Euphrates   and   Tigris. 
Strangeways. 

For  the  Euphrates  below  the  Suglawayah  Canal,  and  the  delta  of 
the  Euphrates-Tigris,  see  ibid.  pp.  142-154  and  74-107. 

Mosul 

Towards  sunset  I  came  to  a  rising  ground,  whence  the 
broad  Tigris  could  be  seen  flowing  from  north  to  south,  with 
Mosul,  imposing  enough  with  its  fortifications  and  mosques 
and  minarets,  on  the  farther  bank.  The  whole  space 
between  this  knoll,  where  Mosul  comes  into  view,  and  the 
river,  is  the  site  of  Nineveh.  The  town  indeed  extended 
still  farther  over  the  plain,  but  the  walled  city  and  the 
great  palaces  of  Sennakherib  and  Sardanapalus  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  town,  which  was  "a  three  days' 
journey,"  lay  in  the  great  plain  between  this  ridge  and  the 
river. 

Mosul  enjoys  all  the  advantages  of  situation  which  made 
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Nineveh,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  the  Mistress  of 
the  East  for  centuries.  Its  name,  Mosul,  is  an  Arabic 
corruption  of  Mespylae,  the  Central  Gates,1  a  designation 
bestowed  upon  the  city  because  it  was  situated  at  the  point 
of  intersection  of  the  routes  to  the  Black  Sea,  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  city  is 
built  upon  an  elevated  site  above  the  inundations  of  the 
river,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  a  wide  ditch.  It 
is  nearly  surrounded  on  the  north  by  hills  which  com- 
pletely command  it.  Situated  at  the  head  of  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  Tigris,  whoever  holds  military  possession  of 
Mosul  will  become  the  possessor  sooner  or  later  of  the 
whole  of  the  valley  of  that  great  river,  and  even  of  the 
Shat-el-Arab  down  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

G.  GEARY. — Through  Asiatic  Turkey.     Sampson  Low. 
By  permission  of  Messrs.  Sampson  Low. 

For  a  popular  description  of  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  see  ibid.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  46-64. 

For  Diarbekir,  higher  up  the  Tigris,  see  ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  207-2'J'J  : 
and  EARL  PERCY,  Notes  from  a  Diary  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  pp.  232-2.3ti. 

A  Voyage  on  the  Tigris  from  Baghdad  to 
Basra 2 

Baghdad  lies  on  both  banks  of  the  Tigris  about  500 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  river  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  some  300  above  Basra.  Both  portions  are  walled, 
but  the  condition  of  these  walls  is  one  of  decay.  It  is  on 
the  eastern  side  that  the  foremost  buildings,  the  bazaars, 
and  principal  mosques  are  to  be  found ;  and  here  too, 
along  the  bank  of  the  river,  are  most  of  the  residences  of 
the  European  consuls  and  merchants.  A  bridge  of  boats 
connects  the  two  towns.  From  this  bridge  the  most  im- 
posing view  of  Baghdad  is  obtained,  for  one's  eyes  wander 
both  up  and  down  the  stream  of  the  Tigris,  here  some  300 
yards  in  width.  On  one's  right,  as  he  turns  his  sight  down 

1  Greek  Me<riri'\at. 
2  Bussorah  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 
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stream,  lies  the  old  city,  its  dull  yellow  buildings  indistinct 
in  outline  from  the  irregularity  of  their  building  and  their 
monotony  of  colour,  stretching  out  great  latticed  windows 
towards  the  still  yellow  river.  Amongst  the  houses,  both 
above  and  below  the  bridge,  are  the  great  forests  of  date- 
palms  that  line  both  banks  of  the  Tigris,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  city ;  and  here  and  there  one  obtains  peeps  of  orange 
and  pomegranate  trees,  often  only  their  heads  visible  over 
the  high  garden  walls.  Above  the  town,  both  to  east  and 
west,  rise  the  domes  and  minarets  of  the  mosques,  break- 
ing the  flat  outline  of  the  level  roofs  of  the  terraced  houses. 
Some  way  down  the  bridge  lie  the  steamers  that  ply  upon 
the  waters  between  this  spot  and  Basra,  while  nearer  at 
hand  are  the  sailing-boats  with  their  elevated  sterns  and 
enormous  rudders,  and  here,  there,  and  everywhere  dodge 
the  kufas,  those  strange  basket  and  pitch  coracles  peculiar 
to  the  Tigris. 

Anything  more  dreary  than  the  scenery  of  the  Tigris 
between  Baghdad  and  Basra  could  not  be  imagined.  To 
right  and  left  stretch  barren  plains  of  baked  clay,  except 
where  here  and  there  vast  fever  swamps  take  their  place. 
On  the  banks,  pitched  in  the  blazing,  shimmering  heat, 
stand  the  brown  tents  of  the  Arabs.  A  few  weary-looking 
cattle  and  flocks  browsed  here  and  there,  and  buffaloes,  up 
to  their  shoulders  in  water,  stood  and  watched  the  steamer 
pass.  The  Suez  Canal  is  a  paradise  compared  to  this  part 
of  the  Tigris  in  summer.  Great  deep  cracks  break  the  clay 
soil  in  every  direction,  and  even  the  thick  yellow  river 
wears  the  appearance  of  molten  metal.  These  river  plains 
extend  far  away  to  the  west,  in  the  upper  portion  forming 
the  southern  end  of  Mesopotamia,  the  country  lying  above 
the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris ;  and  below,  where 
the  rivers  unite  and  form  the  Shat-el-Arab,  mile  upon  mile 
of  dreary  marsh  takes  their  place.  In  these  marshes  all 
communication  from  village  to  village  is  by  rush  boats. 

Kut-el-Amara  is  a  thriving  spot,  large  shipments  of 
grain  being  made  from  it.  It  seems  strange  that  those 
apparently  arid  plains  should  be  capable  of  yielding  so 
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large  a  supply  of  grain,  but  such  is  the  case ;  and  it  only 
wants  a  decent  Government  and  a  little  engineering  skill 
to  render,  as  was  in  olden  days  the  case,  the  entire  dis- 
trict one  immense  cornfield.  The  old  canals  with  which 
water  was  carried  to  long  distances  have  fallen  into  dis- 
repair ;  yet  even  as  it  is  the  yield  of  grain  is  very  large, 
for  it  is  from  these  districts  the  vast  quantity  shipped 
annually  from  Basra  comes. 

At  Gurna,  some  five  hours  above  Basra,  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  unite.  There  is  a  little  town  on  the  very 
junction  of  the  rivers. 

Basra,  with  its  creeks  and  boats,  merits  a  few  words  of 
description.  The  town  does  not  lie  on  the  rivers'  banks, 
but  nearly  a  mile  inland,  and  so  cut  up  is  the  entire 
neighbourhood  by  little  canals  and  creeks  that  all  com- 
munication takes  place  by  water.  A  long  creek  fringed 
with  palm  gardens  leads  one  from  the  European  settlement 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  to  Basra,  and  no  scene  more 
bright  in  colour  could  be  pictured  than  this  creek  at  early 
morning.  The  palm  trees  rise  from  close  to  the  water's 
edge  until  lost  to  sight  in  the  forest  of  stems  beyond. 
Every  now  and  then  one  passes  some  dwelling  with  its 
balconies  and  windows  overhanging  the  water.  The 
gaudily-painted  boats  with  their  awnings  add  yet  another 
touch  of  brilliancy. 

Of  Basra  itself  little  need  be  said.  It  presents  all  the 
disadvantages  of  all  Oriental  cities,  with  none  of  their 
picturesqueness.  It  is  for  its  extraordinary  output  of 
dates  that  Basra  is  so  celebrated,  and  look  which  way  one 
will,  an  apparently  never-ending  date  forest  meets  the  eye. 
W.  B.  HARRIS. — From  Batum  to  Baghdad.  Black  wood. 

By  permission  of  Messrs.  Blackwood. 
For  the  date  harvest,  see  ibid.  p.  330. 

Persia 

The  kingdom  of  H.I.M.  the  Shah  stretches,  roughly 
speaking,  for  1000  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  for  800 
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miles  from  north  to  south,  an  area  rather  larger  than  that 
of  the  countries  composing  the  Triple  Alliance.  In  the 
provinces  which  border  the  Caspian  Sea  the  rainfall  is 
very  heavy,  but  with  that  small  exception  the  most 
noticeable  feature  is  the  dryness  of  Persia.  This  is  the 
main  cause  of  its  delightful  climate. 

Both  to  the  north  and  south  the  great  Iran  plateau  is 
held  up  by  mighty  ranges,  which  are  traversed  by  mule 
tracks,  and  it  is  owing  to  the  rugged  nature  of  these  passes 
that  the  isolation  of  Persia  from  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
partly  due.  The  plateau  once  reached,  the  traveller  finds 
himself  on  a  series  of  broad  plains  with  mountain  ranges 
on  each  side  of  him,  which  trend  to  the  north-west  with 
amazing  regularity.  These  mountains,  which  rise  to  great 
elevations,  are  entirely  bare  of  timber,  while  the  whole 
country  consists  of  desert,  with  rare  oases,  dependent  for 
their  existence  upon  kanats.  By  this  term  underground 
channels,  which  tap  distant  springs  in  the  hills,  are  signified, 
and  it  may  be  imagined  how  costly  and  laborious  a  system 
this  is,  the  water  being  frequently  carried  a  distance  of  over 
30  miles  to  the  village  it  supplies.  There  are  no  navigable 
rivers  in  Persia  except  the  Karun,  and  it  is  extraordinary 
that.between  the  Indus  and  this  river,  a  distance  of  1500 
miles,  no  considerable  body  of  water  reaches  the  sea.  To  the 
north,  owing  to  the  heavier  rainfall,  there  are  two  or  three 
rivers  of  moderate  volume  flowing  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Two  great  deserts,  the  Dasht-i-Kavir  and  the  Dasht-i-Lut, 
stretch  right  across  Eastern  and  Central  Persia,  with  the 
result  that  there  is  much  less  communication  between 
neighbouring  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire  than  their 
juxtaposition  would  lead  one  to  expect,  the  wastes  of  salt- 
swamp  and  sand  dividing  the  districts  more  completely 
than  any  range  of  mountains,  however  difficult  its  passes 
might  be. 

MAJOR  P.  M.  SYKES. — Geographical  Journal,  December  1897. 
By  permission  of  Major  Sykes  and  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
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The  North  Persian  Desert l 

The  Dasht-i-Kavir,  or  desert  of  the  Kavir,  is  also  known 
in  old  maps  as  the  Great  Salt  Desert.  Its  breadth  from 
east  to  west  is  about  360  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
from  north  to  south  about  150  miles.  It  is  partially 
divided  into  two  portions  by  a  chain  of  hills  connected 
to  each  other  by  elevated  and  firm  soil.  This  chain 
comprises  the  Siah-Kuh  and  other  ranges.  The  slopes 
connecting  them  consist  of  smooth,  rounded,  glacier -like 
slopes  of  gravel  soil  covered  with  small  bushes,  tufts  of 
grass,  and  other  vegetation.  Fresh  water  is  occasionally 
met  with,  but  in  small  quantities  only.  The  desert  itself 
is  a  depression  into  which  all  the  waters  from  the  surround- 
ing country  drain,  and  either  lose  themselves  or  form  lakes 
or  morasses.  Its  elevation,  unless  in  the  centre,  is  prob- 
ably nowhere  less  than  2000  feet  above  sea -level.  For 
Persia  this  is  a  considerable  depression.  Teheran  is  5800 
feet  above  sea-level. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  tract  consists  of  karir,  or 
sandy  soil  strongly  impregnated  with  salt.  After  heavy 
rain  it  becomes  a  regular  swamp  and  most  dangerous,  for 
at  one  moment  a  horse  will  be  simply  covering  its  hoofs  in 
it,  and  in  the  next  he  will  sink  up  to  his  girths.  When 
quite  dry  it  usually  has  a  glazed  crust  on  its  surface, 
through  which  a  horse's  hoofs  break  with  a  crackling 
sound  into  the  soft  powdery  soil  beneath.  In  many  places 
it  is  covered  with  sheets  of  salt  of  varying  thickness  :  this, 
as  the  kavir  dries,  splits  up  into  blocks,  sometimes  standing 
on  end  in  sharp  ridges,  one  to  two  feet  high,  or  else  into 
lines  of  blocks  leaning  against  each  other.  In  other  places 
immense  deposits  of  salt  rock  exist,  of  such  extent  and 
thickness  that  nothing  can  break  or  dissolve  them  ;  they 

1  According  to  a  recent  paper  by  Major  Sykes,  Dasht-i-Kavir  is  a 
name  given  to  saline  marshes  wherever  they  occur  in  the  desert,  and 
the  whole  area  should  be  called  the  Dasht-i-Lut,  or  desert  of  Lot. 
Captain  Vaughan's  paper  refers  to  the  northern  part  of  this  desert 
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therefore  remain  smooth  and  firm,  and  as  hard  as  a  thick 
sheet  of  ice  at  all  seasons.  Of  such  a  nature  is  the 
immense  deposit  of  salt  which  lies  at  the  south  foot  of  the 
Siah-Kuh,  and  extends  for  about  440  square  miles. 

CAPTAIN   H.  B.  VAUGHAX.— Geographical  Journal,  January  and 
February  1896. 

By  permission  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

A  detailed   description  will    be  found   in   the    two  papers  above 
quoted. 


A  Persian  Mountain  Village 

We  followed  the  river  through  a  dark  defile,  till  it 
emerged  with  us  on  a  long  arid  vallej',  with  bays  running 
up  into  stony  hills  on  the  right,  and  a  dark  and  tortuous 
line  marking  the  deep  worn  channel  of  the  river  down 
its  centre,  with  yellow  patches  of  ripe  wheat  here  and 
there.  Beyond  and  above,  on  the  left  hand,  under 
a  high  mountain  brow,  the  fields  and  orchards  of  Mahallat 
covered  four  square  miles  with  verdure.  Mahallat  is 
watered  by  a  spring  that  wells  up  from  the  foot  of  the 
cliff,  and  sends  fifty  little  channels  down  the  streets  and 
lanes,  and  through  the  houses,  here  turning  a  mill,  there 
watering  a  garden,  now  disappearing  under  a  wall,  and 
then  appearing  again,  dashing  across  the  road,  or  lining 
the  wayside  with  waterfalls.  The  lanes  are  bordered  and 
often  quite  overshadowed  by  trees,  where  the  open  spaces 
have  tanks  of  water  under  magnificent  plane  trees.  Apple 
and  walnut,  pomegranate,  mulberry,  plane  and  willow,  plum 
trees  and  cherry  trees,  fig  and  apricot,  mingle  their  boughs 
and  offer  their  fruit  indiscriminately.  The  upper  and 
lower  parts  of  the  village  are  separated  by  a  space,  which, 
when  I  saw  it,  was  under  yellow  crops  and  green  clover. 
A  little  farther  on  one  could  look  under  thick -leaved 
walnut  boughs  forth  on  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  dreary 
valley  below,  and  on  the  long  dry  bays  among  the  red 
hills.  There  all  was  aridity  and  barrenness  and  heat, 
while  I  was  standing  beside  cool  mountain  springs  under 
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a  fruitful  shade.  But  it  is  vain  to  try  to  convey  the 
charm  of  a  Persian  mountain  village  to  one  who  has  never 
marched  over  a  Persian  plain. 

E.  STACK. — Six  Months  in  Persia.     Sampson  Low. 
By  permission  of  Messrs.  Sampson  Low. 

These  two  volumes  are  remarkable  for  the  number  of  vivid 
pictures,  often  conveyed  in  a  few  words,  of  the  diverse  aspects  of 
Persian  scenery. 

Teheran 

Soon  after  emerging  upon  the  plateau  a  cone  of  perfect 
shape  and  dazzling  whiteness  rose  into  view  above  the 
browns  and  grays  of  the  nearer  ranges,  and  disclosed  to 
my  enchanted  view  the  mighty  Demavend.  From  that  day. 
for  over  a  month,  I  never,  except  in  the  mist  of  early 
morning,  lost  sight  of  that  lordly  spectacle  which  always 
overhangs  Teheran,  and  which  attended  me  on  my  south- 
ward ride  to  a  distance  of  1GO  miles.  What  Fujiyama 
is  to  the  Japanese,  Demavend  is  to  the  Persian  landscape. 

Mounting  to  the  summit  of  the  [next]  pass  the  road 
winds  up  and  down  through  dusty  folds,  until,  the  northern 
crest  being  reached,  far  down  upon  the  plain  that  expands 
below  is  seen  spread  out  the  belt  of  verdure,  topped  only 
by  a  few  edifices,  that  marks  the  capital  of  Persia.  Beyond 
again,  at  a  distance  of  about  seven  miles  from  the  city,  rises 
the  abrupt  ferrugineous  face  of  the  Elburz  range,  like  a 
prodigious  rampart  of  rusty  corrugated  iron. 

Teheran  has  been  much  abused  as  a  capital.  It  lias 
been  attacked  for  having  no  river.  The  objections  to  the 
present  site  are  advanced  mainly  on  sanitary  grounds. 
The  water  supply  is  indubitably  meagre  and  costly,  an 
attempt  to  divert  the  river  Karij  to  the  city  having  been 
abandoned,  and  the  entire  needs  of  the  population  being 
dependent  upon  kanats  dug  from  the  Elburz.  Situated, 
moreover,  in  the  hollow  of  the  plain,  it  is  said  that  the 
infiltration  of  the  surrounding  moisture  causes  malarial 
fevers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  city  is  situated  at  an 
altitude  of  3800  feet  above  the  sea ;  during  the  great  part  • 
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of  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  months,  the  climate  is 
delightful ;  and  when  the  scorching  heats  of  summer  begin 
to  prevail  there  is  an  easy  and  rapid  retreat  to  the  moun- 
tain slopes,  where  life,  under  tents  and  the  trees,  is 
endurable.  Adverse  critics  have  declared  that  the  city 
lies  exposed  to  Russian  attack  and  invites  aggression.  I 
do  not  agree.  The  choice  of  a  capital  must,  however,  in 
the  main  be  determined,  not  by  its  exposure,  or  the 
reverse,  to  a  single  possible  enemy,  but  by  its  central  or 
centralising  position,  and  by  its  ready  command  of  the 
routes  leading  to  the  most  valuable  provinces  of  the 
kingdom.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  Teheran  is  so  admir- 
ably placed.  Situated  but  little  more  than  midway 
between  the  eastern  and  western  capitals,  Meshed  and 
Tabriz,1  it  commands  the  important  provinces  of  which 
they  are  the  governing  centres.  At  the  same  time  it  is  in 
close  proximity  to,  and  in  easy  yet  defensible  communica- 
tion with,  the  northern  maritime  provinces.  Lastly,  it 
stands  as  a  sort  of  advanced  outpost  to  the  elder  capitals 
of  Ispahan  and  Shiraz,  upon  which,  in  the  event  of  disaster 
in  the  north,  it  would  always  be  possible  to  fall  back.  So 
far,  therefore,  from  thinking  that  Persia  would  be  the 
better  or  the  stronger  for  a  change  of  capital  to  a  more 
southerly  site,  I  should  regard  such  a  movement  as  the 
voluntary  abandonment  of  a  strategical  position  of  no 
mean  advantage. 

LORD  CURZON. — Persia.     Longmans. 
By  permission  of  Lord  Curzon  and  Messrs.  Longmans. 

Lord  Curzon's  is  the  standard  work  on  Persia,  and  is  invaluable  for 
reference.  For  the  buildings  of  Teheran,  see  ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  305-333. 
For  the  curious  mingling  of  East  and  West,  see  ibid.  p.  306.  For 
Meshed,  the  eastern  capital,  see  ibid.  vol.  i.  chap.  vii. ;  and  for  Tabriz, 
the  western  capital,  ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  518-522.  Another  description  of 
Tabriz  will  be  found  in  HARRIS,  Saturn  to  Baghdad  (Blackwood),  pp. 
98-123,  with  a  good  description  of  the  scenery  north  of  Tabriz  and  Lake 
Urmia  on  p.  95:  "parallel  ranges  of  mountains,  split  up  into  deep 
ravines,  and  here  and  there  wide  fertile  valleys,  the  whole  gradually 
sloping  away  to  the  great  plain  "  (which  surrounds  the  northern  and 
eastern  sides  of  that  lake). 

1  The  b  is  pronounced  like  a  v. 
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The  Ascent  of  Demavend 

The  difficulty  of  climbing  Demavend  is  that  everything 
breaks  beneath  your  feet.  The  upper  part  of  the  mountain 
is  composed  of  lava  and  small  stones,  and  near  the  top  of 
great  masses  of  pure  sulphur.  The  ascent  is  made  along  a 
crest  of  rock  which  runs  from  the  foot  to  near  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  with  snow  slopes  on  either  side,  and  a  great 
deal  of  ice.  About  two  hours  after  our  start  the  moon 
rose,  lighting  the  country  below,  which  looked  very  weird, 
gray,  and  dead.  The  sunrise  was  very  fine,  making  the 
icicles  all  round  us  look  like  flames ;  but  the  country  is  so 
brown  and  desert-looking  that  what  should  have  been  a 
magnificent  view  was  like  nothing  but  a  physical  geography 
map.  We  were  then  at  about  17,000  feet,  as  nearly  as 
we  could  calculate.  It  was  very  slow  work,  as  after  every 
few  yards  even  the  guides  had  to  stop  and  pant  for  breath. 
When  near  the  summit  I  began  to  feel  much  better.  The 
lava  gave  way  to  rocks  of  sulphur,  which  looked  very 
strange  against  the  snow.  At  length  we  reached  the  top 
of  the  crest  of  rock,  along  which  we  had  been  crawling  for 
so  many  hours,  and  the  summit  appeared  quite  close.  The 
snow  increased  very  much,  but  a  foot  under  the  sulphur  it 
was  so  hot  that  it  burned  one's  hand,  and  fumes  came  out 
in  some  places  almost  violently.  At  the  top  of  the  crest 
of  rock  there  is  a  kind  of  snow-plateau  which  slopes  up  to 
the  summit.  Here  we  stopped  for  some  time  to  examine 
the  sulphur  rocks  and  to  gather  some  fine  specimens  of 
sulphur  crystals.  We  were  now  about  600  feet  from  the 
summit,  which  we  reached  at  4  a.m.,  after  ten  hours'  climb. 
The  great  elevation  spoils  the  view  and  dwarfs  all  the 
neighbouring  mountains.  The  view  on  the  Caspian  side 
was  much  obscured  by  thick  banks  of  clouds  over  the  sea. 
Once  for  a  moment  the  clouds  parted,  and  we  could  see 
what  must  have  been  water,  but  almost  immediately  the 
two  great  masses  rolled  together  again.  The  crater  is 
much  smaller  than  that  of  Etna,  and  is  completely  filled 
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with  snow.  The  whole  summit  seems  to  be  one  mass  of 
pure  sulphur,  everything  being  primrose-yellow  where  the 
rock  showed  above  the  snow.  In  the  distance  we  could 
see  the  lake  of  Kum,  the  salt  desert,  and  far  away  beyond 
Kazvin. 

E.  GIIANT  DUFF. — Geographical  Journal,  February  1893. 

By  permission  of  E.  Grant  Duff,  Esq.,  and  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society. 

Isfahan 

We  were  now  in  the  Isfahan  plain,  and  could  even 
discern  the  position  of  the  city  by  the  thin  pall  of  blue 
smoke  which  hung  over  it  and  was  thrown  into  relief  by 
the  dark  mountains  beyond.  To  our  left  (east)  was  visible 
the  edge  of  the  Dasht-i-Kavir,  which  we  had  not  seen 
since  entering  tlie  Kohrud  Pass.  The  flat  glittering  ex- 
panse was  broken  here  and  there  by  low  ranges  of  black 
mountains  thrown  up  from  the  plain  into  sharp  rocky 
ridges.  To  the  right  (west)  were  more  hills. 

As  we  drew  nearer  to  the  city  its  numerous  domes, 
minarets,  and  pigeon-towers  began  to  be  clearly  discernible, 
and  on  all  sides  signs  of  cultivation  increased.  We  passed 
through  many  poppy  fields,  where  numbers  of  labourers 
were  engaged  in  weeding.  The  plants  were  quite  small  at 
this  season,  for  they  are  not  ready  to  yield  the  opium  till 
about  the  end  of  April.  When  this  season  arrives  the 
poppy-capsules  are  gashed  or  scored  by  means  of  an  instru- 
ment composed  of  several  large  blades  laid  parallel.  This 
is  done  early  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  the 
juice,  which  has  exuded  and  dried,  is  scraped  off.  The 
crude  opium  thus  obtained  is  subsequently  kneaded  up, 
purified,  dried,  and  finally  made  into  cylindrical  rolls 
about  |  inch  or  £  inch  in  diameter. 

At  length  we  entered  the  city  and  were  soon  threading 
our  ways  through  the  bazaars,  which  struck  me  as  very 
fine.  Not  only  are  they  lofty  and  spacious,  but  the  goods 
exposed  for  sale  are  for  the  most  part  of  excellent  quality. 
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We  emerged  from  the  bazaars  into  the  fine  spacious  square 
called  Meydan-i-Shah.  On  our  right  hand  as  we  entered 
it  was  the  palace  of  the  prince  governor  of  Ispahan.  In 
front  of  us,  at  the  other  end  of  the  square,  was  the  magni- 
ficent mosque  called  Masjid-i-Shah.  Quitting  the  Meydan 
and  traversing  several  tortuous  streets,  we  entered  the  fine 
spacious  avenue  called  Chahar  Bagh,  which  is  wide,  straight, 
well-paved,  surrounded  by  noble  buildings,  planted  with 
rows  of  lofty  plane-trees,  and  supplied  with  several  hand- 
some fountains.  On  reaching  the  end  of  the  Chahar  Bagh 
we  came  in  sight  of  the  river  which  separates  the  city  of 
Isfahan  from  the  Christian  suburb  of  Julfa.  This  river, 
though  it  serves  only  to  convert  into  a  swamp  a  large  area 
of  desert  to  the  east,  is  at  Isfahan  as  fine  a  stream  as  one 
could  wish  to  see.  It  is  spanned  by  three  bridges,  all  of 
them  solidly  and  handsomely  built.  We  crossed  the  river 
by  the  middle  bridge,  obtaining  a  good  view  of  the  wide 
but  now  half-empty  channel,  the  pebbly  sides  of  which 
were  spread  with  fabrics  of  some  kind,  which  had  just 
been  dyed  and  were  now  drying  in  the  sun.  The  effect 
produced  by  the  variegated  colours  of  these,  seen  at  a  little 
distance,  was  as  though  the  banks  of  the  river  were  covered 
with  flower-beds.  On  the  other  side  of  the  stream  was 
another  avenue,  closely  resembling  the  Chahar  Bagh,  and 
running  in  the  same  line  as  this  and  the  bridge.  This, 
however,  we  did  not  follow,  but  turned  sharply  towards 
the  right  and  soon  entered  Julfa,  which  is  not  situated 
exactly  opposite  to  Isfahan,  but  somewhat  higher  up  the 
river.  It  is  a  large  suburb,  divided  into  a  number  of 
different  quarters,  communicating  with  one  another  by 
means  of  gates,  and  traversed  by  narrow,  tortuous  lanes 
planted  with  trees ;  in  many  cases  a  stream  of  water  runs 
down  the  middle  of  the  road,  dividing  it  into  two. 

E.  G.  BROWXE.—  A  Year  amongst  the  Persians.  A.  and  C.  Black. 
By  permission  of  Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Black. 

For  a  fuller  description,  see  ibid.  pp.  199-220. 
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View  of  Shiraz 

At  our  very  feet, — in  a  grassy,  fertile  plain,  girt  with 
purple  hills  (on  the  loftier  summits  of  which  the  snow  still 
lingered),  and  half  concealed  amidst  gardens  of  dark  stately 
cypresses,  wherein  the  rose  and  the  judas-tree  in  luxuriant 
abundance  struggled  with  a  host  of  other  flowers  for  the 
mastery  of  colour,  sweet  and  beautiful  in  its  garb  of  spring 
verdure,  which  clothed  the  very  roofs  of  the  bazaars, 
studded  with  many  a  slender  minaret,  and  many  a  tor- 
quoise-hued  dome, — lay  the  home  of  Persian  culture,  the 
mother  of  Persian  genius,  the  sanctuary  of  poetry  and 
philosophy,  Shiraz.  Riveted  on  this,  my  eyes  scarcely 
marked  the  remoter  beauties  of  the  scene,  the  glittering 
azure  of  Lake  Mahalie  to  the  east,  the  interminable  gardens 
of  Masjid-Bardi  to  the  west.  Words  cannot  describe  the 
rapture  that  overcame  me  as  I  gazed  at  length  on  the 
reality  of  that  whereof  I  had  so  long  dreamed. 

E.  G.  BROWNE. — A  Year  among  the  Persians.     A.  and  C.  Black. 
By  permission  of  Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Black. 

For  a  description  of  the  country  between  Shiraz  and  Isfahan,  see 
ibid.  pp.  220-263,  and  of  the  country  between  Shiraz  and  Yezd,  pp.  338- 
363.  For  Yezd,  ibid.  pp.  362. 

From  Shiraz  to  Bushire 

We  left  Shiraz  with  sincere  regret.  We  lunched  on  a 
breezy  upland,  with  pink  and  white  heather  growing  freely 
around,  and  "a  brawling,  tumbling  mountain  stream  at  our 
feet.  Next  morning  at  daybreak  the  ice  was  thick  on  a 
pool  outside  the  caravanserai?  but  by  mid-day  the  sun  was 
so  strong  and  the  heat  so  excessive  that  we  could  hardly 
get  the  mules  along.  The  road  lies  through  splendid 
scenery.  Undulating,  densely-wooded  hills,  with  a  back- 
ground of  steep  limestone  cliffs,  their  sharp  peaks,  just 
tipped  with  snow,  standing  out  crisp  and  clear,  formed  a 
fitting  frame  to  the  lovely  picture — the  pretty  village,  trees 
1  A  sort  of  inn. 
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blossoming  on  all  sides,  fresh  green  pastures  overgrown  in 
places  by  masses  of  fern  and  wild-flowers,  and  the  white 
foaming  waterfall  dashing  down  the  side  of  the  mountain 
to  lose  itself  in  the  blue  waters  of  a  lake  just  visible  in 
the  plains  below.  A  stiff  climb  over  the  Kotal  Perizun 
brought  us  to  the  caravanserai  of  Meyun  Kotal.  Over  this 
pass,  1 0  miles  in  length,  there  is  no  path ;  one  must  find 
one's  way  as  best  one  can  through  the  huge  rocks  and 
boulders.  The  country  round  Meyun  Kotal  is  well  culti- 
vated. Seldom  has  nature  seemed  more  beautiful  than  on 
that  bright  and  cloudless  morning  as  we  rode  through  the 
sweet-scented  uplands  of  beans  and  clover,  and  meadows 
of  deep,  rich  grass.  By  the  track  bloomed  violets  and 
narcissus.  It  was  like  coming  from  the  grave  after  the 
sterile  deserts  and  bleak  desolate  plains  of  Northern 
Persia.  A  second  pass,  the  Kotal  Doktar,  lay  between  us 
and  Bushire.  The  pass  consists  of  a  narrow  pathway  four 
feet  wide,  on  the  one  side  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  on 
the  other  an  equally  sheer  precipice.  Kazerun,  which  we 
reached  at  night,  is,  next  to  Shiraz,  the  most  important 
place  in  the  province  of  Fars.  Surrounded  by  fields  of 
tobacco  and  maize,  it  presents  a  cheerful  appearance,  the 
buildings  being  of  white  stone  instead  of  the  everlasting 
baked  mud  and  clay.  An  easy  ride  through  a  pretty  and 
fertile  country  brought  us  to  Konar  Takta,  from  whence  a 
gradual  descent  of  over  2000  feet  leads  to  a  vast  plain, 
partly  cultivated,  the  southern  extremity  of  which  is 
washed  by  the  Persian  Gulf.  We  rode  next  morning 
through  a  land  of  green  barley  and  cotton  plains,  date- 
palms  and  mimosa.  Nearing  the  sea,  vegetation  entirely 
ceases.  Nothing  is  visible  but  hard,  calcined  plain,  brown 
and  level,  lost  on  the  horizon  seawards  in  a  series  of 
mirages,  ending  northward  in  a  chain  of  rocky  precipitous 
mountains.  The  clear,  bright  atmosphere  was  remarkable, 
objects  30  or  40  miles  off  looking  but  a  mile  or  so  away. 
About  4  p.m.  a  thin  line  of  dark  blue,  cutting  the  yellow 
desert  and  lighter  sky-line,  appeared.  It  was  the  Persian 
Gulf. 
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At  a  distance,  and  seen  from  the  harbour,  Bushire  is 
not  unlike  Cadiz.  Its  Moorish  buildings,  the  whiteness  of 
its  houses,  and  the  blueness  of  the  sea  give  it  a  picturesque 
appearance,  speedily  dissipated  on  closer  acquaintance. 
The  streets  are  mere  alleys,  7  or  8  feet  broad,  knee-deep 
in  dust  or  mud.  In  summer  the  stench  from  open  drains 
and  cesspools  becomes  unbearable.  There  is  no  shade  in 
or  about  the  town,  which  is  built  at  the  end  of  a  penin- 
sula, 10  miles  in  length  and  3  in  breadth,  the  portion 
farthest  away  from  the  town  being  swampy  and  overflowed 
by  the  sea.  Most  of  the  houses  are  of  soft  crumbling 
stone  full  of  shells ;  some  of  brick  and  plastered  mud ; 
but  all  are  whitewashed,  which  gives  the  place  a  specious 
look  of  cleanliness.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  in 
tobacco,  attar  of  roses,  shawls,  cotton  wool,  etc.,  but 
vessels  drawing  over  10  feet  cannot  approach  the  town 
nearer  than  a  distance  of  3  miles. 

H.  DE  WINDT. — A  Ride  to  India.     Chapman  and  Hall. 
By  permission  of  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall. 

The  preceding  is  condensed  from  a  fuller  description,  which  may  be 
read  and  compared  with  those  given  by  Lord  Curzon  and  Mr.  Stack 
of  the  same  route. 


IV.  CENTRAL  ASIA  NORTH  OF  THE 
HIMALAYAS 

The  Tian  Shan 

THIS  system  is  1500  miles  long,  or  the  distance  from 
London  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  chain  begins  eastward 
in  a  rocky  crest,  and,  running  south-westwards,  is  joined 
by  a  second,  a  third,  and  many  other  ranges,  which, 
as  they  advance  westwards,  open  out  more  or  less  fan- 
wise,  the  several  ranges  being  connected  by  intervening 
plateaus,  and  continuing  to  preserve  somewhat  of  a 
parallel  direction.  Towards  the  centre  the  plateau  is  250 
miles  wide,  Avhilst  to  the  westwards  the  ridges  or  folds 
become  reduced  in  number,  and  sink  into  the  plains  about 
Tashkend  and  Samarkand. 

The  number  of  glaciers  in  the  Tian  Shan  is  remarkable, 
and  the  extent  of  the  snow-fields  is  proportionately  large. 
Of  the  rivers  flowing  from  the  Tian  Shan,  not  one  reaches 
the  ocean.  The  Syr  and  Amu  run  into  the  Sea  of  Aral, 
the  Hi  into  Lake  Balkash,  the  Tarim  into  Lob-Nor,  and 
numberless  others  are  lost  in,  or  dried  up  with,  the  small 
lakes  of  the  steppes. 

DR.  H.  LANSDELL. — Chinese  Turkestan.     Sampson  Low. 

By  permission  of  Messrs.  Sampson  Low. 
For  Tashkend,  see  ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  92-102. 

In  the  Tian  Shan 

After  the  monotony  of  steppe  scenery,  the  wooded 
islands  and  banks  of  the  Kunges  produced  an  agreeable 
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impression,  and  we  determined  on  making  some  stay  in 
this  highly  favoured  little  corner  of  the  Tian  Shan.  One 
remarkable  characteristic  of  the  Kunges  forests,  and 
probably  of  other  wooded  glens  on  the  northern  slope  of 
the  Tian  Shan,  is  the  great  abundance  of  apple  and 
apricot  trees,  producing  excellent  fruit.  We  were  just  in 
time  for  the  apple  harvest  on  the  Kunges ;  the  trees  were 
laden  with  fruit,  quantities  of  which  strewed  the  ground, 
where  they  decay  without  benefiting  any  one,  or  are 
devoured  by  wild  boar,  bears,  deer,  and  goats,  which  at 
this  season  of  the  year  descend  in  numbers  from  the 
adjacent  hills. 

The  approach  of  autumn  now  began  to  be  felt  in  the 
mountains.  Not  very  long  ago  we  had  been  oppressed  by  the 
heat  of  the  Hi  plain  ;  now,  on  the  contrary,  every  morning 
brought  light  frosts,  snow  lay  on  all  the  higher  mountains, 
the  trees  and  bushes  were  shorn  of  half  their  foliage. 

After  having  ascended  the  Kunges,  and  afterwards  the 
Tsanma  to  its  source,  we  moved  towards  the  foot  of  the 
Narat  range,  which,  with  its  western  prolongations,  forms 
the  northern  buttress  of  an  extensive  and  lofty  plateau, 
situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Tian  Shan,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  Yulduz.  The  Narat  range,  though 
nowhere  reaching  the  limit  of  the  perpetual  snow-line, 
presents,  nevertheless,  a  wild  and  alpine  character.  Its 
solitary  peaks,  with  their  steep  slopes,  particularly  near 
the  axis  of  the  range,  are  scored  with  bare,  precipitous 
cliffs,  forming  narrow,  gloomy  chasms.  Below  these  again 
are  the  alpine  meadows,  and  lower  still  on  the  northern 
side  clumps  of  spruce  fir;  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Narat  are  treeless.  We  crossed  this  range  at.  its  eastern 
extremity,  where  the  ascent  is  not  particularly  steep, 
though  difficult  for  camels ;  on  the  Yulduz  side  the 
descent  is  very  gradual.  Snow  lay  in  small  quantities  on 
the  northern  slopes  during  our  march  (i.e.  in  the  middle 
of  September),  whereas  on  the  south  side  the  Narat  was 
completely  free  of  snow.  The  pass  is  9800  feet  above 
sea-level. 
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Descending  the  Narat,  we  entered  Yulduz.  The 
pasturage  is  excellent  in  every  part,  and  it  enjoys  in 
summer  an  immunity  from  flies  and  mosquitoes,  "an 
admirable,  cool,  and  productive  country,  fit  for  gentlemen 
and  cattle  to  inhabit,"  as  the  Torgutes  described  it  to  us. 
It  forms  an  extensive  depression,  continuing  for  some 
hundreds  of  versts  from  east  to  west.  In  all  probability  it 
was  at  some  remote  geological  epoch  the  bed  of  an  inland 
sea.  Yulduz  consists  of  two  parts :  Greater  Yulduz, 
occupying  the  more  extensive  westerly  half  of  the  whole 
depression,  and  Lesser  Yulduz,  the  smaller  eastern  part. 
Both  have  the  same  general  features.  Lesser  Yulduz,  along 
the  whole  of  which  we  passed,  has  the  appearance  of  a  steppe 
plain.  Of  trees  there  are  none  in  Yulduz.  The  elevation 
of  Lesser  Yulduz  is  from  7000  to  8000  feet  above  sea-level. 
The  marginal  ranges  on  the  north  and  south  are  wild,  rocky, 
and  of  great  elevation,  not  only  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
but  also  above  that  of  the  adjacent  plain.  The  southern 
range,  dividing  Lesser  from  Greater  Yulduz,  rises  in 
several  places  above  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow. 

After  we  had  done  hunting,  we  turned  into  the  Khaidu 
valley,  crossing  the  southern  slope  of  the  Tian  Shan. 
The  ascent  of  the  pass  from  the  Yulduz  side  is  so  narrow 
as  to  be  hardly  perceptible,  although  the  elevation  above 
sea-level  is  at  least  9300  feet.  But  the  descent  on  the 
other  side  is  extremely  difficult.  The  ravines  are  exceed- 
ingly narrow,  their  beds  are  strewn  with  debris  of  rock  and 
pebbles,  and  their  sides  walled  by  huge  precipitous  cliffs. 
The  banks  of  the  streams  are  thickly  covered  with  willow 
and  tamarisk  bushes  ;  lower  down,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
6000  feet,  buckthorns  and  elms  appear;  and  still  lower, 
barberry  and  oleaster.  The  surrounding  mountains  are 
entirely  bare  of  vegetation,  the  neighbouring  desert  having 
affixed  the  seal  of  death  on  this  side  of  the  Tian  Shan. 

-CoL.  PiiEJEVALSKY.1 — Across  the  Tian  Shan  to  Ldb-Nor. 
Sampson  Low. 

By  permission  of  Messrs.  Sampson  Low. 

1  Translated  by  E.  Uelmar  Morgan. 
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For  a  description  of  the  Tiau  Shan  farther  east,  see  LAXSUELI,, 
Chinese  Turkestan,  vol.  i.  pp.  240-316.  For  the  animals  of  the  Tian 
Shan,  see  PREJEVALSKY,  Across  the  Tian  SJutu  to  Lub-Xor,  p.  44. 
For  the  Tarim  basin,  see  ibid.  pp.  55-88. 


Kashgar 

Kashgar  is  the  principal  town  in  the  western  portion 
of  Chinese  Turkestan.  It  is  a  city  of  considerable  size, 
with  a  floating  population  varying,  according  to  trade, 
from  40,000  to  50,000.  The  city  stands  in  the  midst  of 
a  region  of  sandy  desert,  intersected  here  and  there  by 
mountain  streams  which  come  down  from  the  Pamirs  and 
Tian  Shan,  on  the  banks  of  which  crops  are  assiduously 
cultivated.  The  green  oases  thus  formed  present  an 
appearance  in  marked  contrast  to  the  barren  surroundings. 
The  plain  of  Kashgar  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
ranges  of  snow -clad  mountains  :  to  the  north  the  Tian 
Shan,  or  Celestial  range ;  to  the  south  and  west  the 
Muztaghata  and  the  forefront  of  the  Pamirs,  which  rise  up 
like  a  mighty  wall  sheer  from  the  dreary  plain.  To  the 
east  the  desert  stretches  for  over  2000  miles.  The  whole 
of  this  region  is  composed  of  loess,  which  stretches  over 
high  and  low  ground  alike,  sometimes  to  a  thickness 
of  over  1000  feet,  and  the  friable  earth  of  its  exposed 
surface  becomes  pulverised,  and,  permeating  the  atmos- 
phere, covers  everything  with  a  layer  of  dust.  The  whole 
atmosphere  of  the  region  thus  becomes  charged  with  an 
almost  imperceptible  fine  sand,  which  tends  to  give  a 
desolate  air  to  one's  surroundings,  besides  causing  con- 
siderable inconvenience.  The  patient  industry  of  the 
Chinese  has  done  much  to  allay  the  shortcomings  of 
nature  in  this  region.  AVater  runs  everywhere  in  arti- 
ficial channels, — along  the  road,  over  it,  and  under  it, — 
raising  green  life  along  its  course  where  none  existed 
before.  Luxuriant  orchards,  teeming  with  fruit  trees, 
through  which  run  cool,  shady  lanes  fringed  with  poplars, 
afford  a  refuge  from  the  sun's  heat ;  and  the  waving 
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cornfields,  each  with  its  owner's  home  standing  within 
walled  enclosures,  afford  ample  testimony  to  the  pains- 
taking activity  of  the  Celestial.  The  bulk  of  the  people 
live  during  the  season  on  fruit,  which  is  so  plentiful 
that  for  a  farthing  one  can  buy  a  great  trayful  of  peaches, 
apricots,  and  grapes.  Corn,  however,  is  dearer  than  in 
India,  owing  to  the  limited  area  of  cultivation.  Thus 
Kashgar  may  be  said  to  be  a  land  of  extremes — on  the 
one  side  desert,  on  the  other  green  fields,  orchards,  and 
plenty.  The  climate  exhibits  much  the  same  contrast. 
From  May  till  September  it  is  intensely  hot,  while  in  the 
winter  months  the  temperature  sinks  to  zero,  these 
extremes  being  due  to  the  position  of  Kashgar  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  continent,  far  removed  from  the  temper- 
ing influence  of  the  sea. 

Kashgar  consists  of  two  cities,  the  old  and  the  new,  the 
latter  being  almost  entirely  monopolised  by  the  Chinese. 
A  distance  of  five  miles  separates  the  two.  The  houses  are 
of  mud,  with  the  flat  roofs  so  general  in  Central  Asia,  and 
the  aspect  is  monotonous  in  the  extreme.  There  are  no 
striking  buildings,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hazrat  Afek, 
a  fine  tomb  outside  the  old  city  ;  the  streets  are  narrow 
and  dirty,  and  frequently  blocked  by  the  camels,  donkeys, 
and  ponies  of  the  caravans  which  are  constantly  entering 
or  departing. 

CAPTAIN  R.  COBHOLD. — Innermost,  Asia.     Heinemann. 
15y  permission  of  Mr.  W.  Heinemann. 

Yarkand 

Yarkarid  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  Eastern 
Turkestan.  The  New  City  stands  at  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  Old  City.  The  Chinese  call  it  the  Fort. 
It  is  entered  from  the  east  by  a  double  gate,  the  inner  one 
being  built  of  solid  masonry,  46  feet  thick,  and  over  a 
drawbridge  which  spans  a  ditch  30  feet  wide  and  40  feet 
deep.  The  four  Avails  of  the  Fort,  which  is  square,  are 
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about  1000  yards  long,  each  with  watch-towers  every  100 
yards.  There  is  a  guard  posted  in  each  of  these  watch- 
towers  every  night.  This  eastern  gate  of  the  New  City 
faces  the  Golden  Gate  of  the  Old  City,  and  is  connected 
with  it  by  a  roofed  bazaar,  called  the  China  ba/aar.  It 
contains  a  great  number  of  cook's  shops  and  others, 
behind  which  are  situated  the  cattle  and  horse  markets 
and  the  gallows.  All  these  stalls  are  occupied  by  China- 
men, such  as  gold-  and  silver-smiths,  cupsellers,  dealers  in 
tobacco,  fruit,  second-hand  clothes,  combs,  silks,  whips, 
opium  pipes,  and  glass  globes  for  the  same,  looking  glasses, 
Chinese  puzzles,  playing-cards,  enormously  broad-brimmed 
straw  hats,  and  umbrellas  ;  but  the  shoemakers  predominate. 
The  Fort  has  a  separate  bazaar  of  its  own,  which  may 
fairly  be  considered  the  principal  street  of  Varkand.  It 
contains  320  shops,  as  seen  on  a  market  day,  but  on  a 
non-market  day  perhaps  one-third  are  closed.  The  shops 
are  occupied  by  dealers  in  piece  goods — cloths  and  cotton 
prints  from  Russia,  and  muslins  and  printed  handkerchiefs 
from  Manchester.  No  fire-arms  or  swords  are  permitted 
to  be  offered  for  sale  in  the  bazaar. 

The  Old  City  and  suburbs  contain  about  12,000  houses, 
exclusive  of  mosques,  idol-houses,  serais,  and  so-called 
cottages.  One  peculiar  feature  of  Yarkand  is  its  tanks, 
120  of  which  foul  receptacles  for  stagnant  water  exist 
within  the  walls.  They  are  filled  at  intervals  from  streams 
from  the  outside,  some  two  or  three  miles  from  the  city, 
from  Avhence  the  water  is  led  to  these  tanks  by  means  of 
small  canals.  The  want  of  water  is  one  of  the  greatest 
drawbacks  to  Yarkand,  which,  as  a  strategic  point,  is  use- 
less, having  no  means  of  supplying  its  garrison  with  water 
in  the  event  of  a  siege. 

The  principal  industry  is  the  leather  trade,  especially 
in  boots  and  shoes,  saddlery  and  harness,  caps  and  sheep- 
skin coats. 

Loitn  Dr.NMouK.— The  Pamirs.     .Murray. 
By  permission  of  Mr.  John  Murray. 
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Muztaghata 

As  Demavend  plays  an  important  part  in  the  popular 
fancy  of  the  Persians,  so  in  the  eyes  of  the  Kirghiz  does 
Muztaghata.  They  look  upon  it  as  a  holy  mountain, 
where  72  saints  are  buried,  amongst  them  Moses  and  Ali. 
They  believe  that  there  is  a  city  on  it,  which  they  call 
Yanaidar,  whose  inhabitants  possess  all  the  enjoyments  of 
life,  where  a  perpetual  spring  prevails,  where  the  gardens 
always  bear  fruit,  and  where  the  women  are  beautiful  and 
never  grow  aged.  They  declared  that  the  mountain  could 
not  be  ascended,  abysses  and  acclivitous  slopes  preventing 
any  progress,  the  cliffs  being  covered  by  ice  as  bright  as 
steel. 

Like  a  mighty  outpost  against  the  Central  Asian  deserts, 
the  Muztaghata,  one  of  the  highest  mountains  of  the  world, 
and  surely  the  highest  of  the  Pamirs,  rises  25,500  feet, 
and  is  a  worthy  continuation  of  the  tremendous  ranges — the 
Himalaya,  Kwenlun,  Karakoram,  Hindu-Rush — which  meet 
here  on  the  Eoof  of  the  World.  It  is  the  culminating  point 
of  the  chain  which  brings  the  Pamirs  to  an  end  in  the 
west,  and  the  name  Muz-tagh-ata,  Father  of  the  Ice 
Mountains,  points  at  once  to  its  superiority. 

Di:.  SVEN  HEDIN. — Geographical  Journal.     March  1898. 
By  pprnrission  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

For  Dr.  Sven  Hedin's  attempts  on  Muztaghata,  see  ibid.  pp.  244- 
246.  His  narrative,  Through  Asia  (Mctlmen),  is  one  of  the  most 
important  volumes  on  Central  Asian  exploration  published  for  some 
years.  For  the  Pamirs,  see  p.  126.  For  the  Karakoram  route 
connecting  Yarkand  with  Leh,  on  the  Indus,  see  p.  128. 


Lob-Nor 

We  left  Abdal  on  3rd  June.  To  avoid  some  of  the 
marshes,  we  retraced  our  steps  a  few  miles  up  the  Tarim, 
and  then  turned  south-east  along  the  edge  of  the  marsh. 
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The  travelling  in  many  places  was  very  bad ;  the  earth 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  steam -ploughed,  harrowed  to 
break  the  furrows,  and  then  baked  by  the  sun  almost  as 
hard  as  iron ;  it  wore  the  shoes  of  the  ponies  very  much  ; 
if  they  chipped  off  a  piece  of  earth  it  rang,  when  it  fell, 
like  metal.  We  camped  by  the  edge  of  the  swamp ;  the 
water  by  the  shore  was  very  salt,  but  by  wading  in  some 
distance  we  got  some  just  drinkable.  We  saw  the  Lob- 
Xor  swamp  stretching  away,  a  green  patch,  far  to  the 
east.  There  are  distinct  evidences  of  the  swamp  having 
been  at  one  time  much  larger  than  it  is  at  present,  and, 
judging  from  the  number  of  roots,  there  must  have  been 
a  considerable  forest,  Avhere  there  is  nothing  now  but  arid 
desert. 

ST.  GEOUGE  R.  LITTLEDALE. — Geographical  Joitntal,  June  1894. 
By  permission  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

See  SVEN  HEDIN,  "Four  Years'  Travel  in  Central  Asia,"  Geo- 
graphical Journal,  March  189S,  pp.  256,  2f>7,  and  also  his  hook 
Through  Asia. 

Across  the  Desert  of  Gobi 

For  the  whole  distance  of  about  1200  miles  from 
Kiakhta  to  Urga  the  appearance  of  the  country  quite  equal* 
that  of  the  best  parts  of  Trans-Baikal ia.  We  see  the 
same  abundance  of  trees  and  water,  the  same  luxuriant 
pasturage  on  the  gentler  slopes  of  the  hills  ;  in  fact  there 
is  nothing  to  remind  the  traveller  of  his  proximity  to  the 
desert.  The  country  rises  till  it  attains  at  Urga  an 
elevation  of  4200  feet.  This  ascent  forms  the  outer 
northern  border  of  the  vast  plateau  of  the  Gobi. 

From  Urga  southwards  nature  assumes  the  true 
Mongolian  aspect.  A  boundless  steppe,  slightly  undulating 
in  some  parts,  in  others  furrowed  with  low  rocky  ridges, 
fades  away  in  the  blue,  misty  distance  of  the  horizon. 
Here  and  there  may  be  seen  herds  and  flocks  of  Mongols 
grazing,  and  their  encampments  frequently  stand  near  the 
roadside.  The  Gobi  proper  has  not  yet  begun,  and  the 
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belt  of  steppe  we  are  describing,  with  its  soil  of  mingled 
clay  and  sand,  clothed  with  excellent  grass,  serves  as  a 
prelude  to  it.  This  belt  extends  from  Urga  to  the  south- 
west along  the  Kalgan  road  for  about  130  miles,  and  then 
imperceptibly  shades  off  into  the  sterile  plains  of  the  Gobi 
proper. 

Even  the  Gobi  is  rather  undulating  than  flat,  although 
you  sometimes  come  on  tracts  of  perfectly  level  plain, 
extending  unbroken  for  many  miles  together.  These  level 
tracts  are  particularly  frequent  in  the  central  part  of  the 
plateau,  whereas  in  the  north  and  south  there  are  plenty 
of  low  hills,  either  in  detached  groups  or  in  prolonged 
ridges,  rising  only  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  surround- 
ing plains,  and  for  the  most  part  consisting  of  bare  rocks. 
Their  ravines  and  valleys  are  all  marked  by  dry  water- 
courses, which  only  contain  water  after  heavy  rains,  and 
even  then  for  not  more  than  a  few  hours.  Along  these 
streams  the  inhabitants  dig  wells  to  supply  themselves 
with  water.  The  soil  is  composed  of  coarse,  reddish  gravel 
and  small  pebbles.  Drifts  of  yellow,  shifting  sand  also  occur, 
although  of  a  less  forbidding  character  than  those  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  desert.  Completely  barren  spots  are 
rare  along  the  Kalgan  road,  but  such  grass  as  grows  hardly 
conceals  the  reddish-grey  surface.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
the  barrenness  and  desolate  appearance  of  the  Gobi,  the 
road  to  Kalgan  was  kept  alive  by  the  tea  caravans  which 
passed  us  by  the  dozen  daily. 

After  leaving  the  Khalka  country  we  passed  through 
the  land  of  the  Sunni  Mongols,  and  left  behind  the  most 
barren  part  of  the  Gobi,  entering  a  more  fertile  belt,  which 
forms  a  fringe  on  the  south-east,  as  a  like  belt  does  on  the 
north,  to  the  wild  and  barren  centre  of  the  plateau.  The 
surface  of  the  country  now  becomes  more  uneven,  and  is 
covered  with  excellent  grass,  on  which  the  Chakhar  Mongols 
pasture  their  numerous  herds.  It  is  only,  however,  when 
you  get  near  the  border  of  the  plateau,  and  after  you  have 
passed  some  small  streams,  that  the  first  signs  of  cultivation 
and.settled  lif e  appear.  The  Chinese  villages  and  cultivated 
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fields  plainly  tell  the  traveller  that  he  has  at  last  left  the 
wild  desert  behind  him. 

At  length,  far  away  on  the  horizon,  can  be  discerned 
the  dim  outlines  of  that  range  which  forms  so  distinct  a 
definition  between  the  high  chilly  plateau  of  Mongolia  and 
the  warm  plains  of  China  proper.  Steep  hillsides,  deep 
valleys,  lofty  precipices,  sharp  peaks,  often  crowned  with 
overhanging  rocks,  and  an  appearance  of  savage  grandeur, 
are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  mountains,  along  the 
axis  of  which  is  carried  the  Great  Wall.  Like  many  other 
ranges  of  Inner  Asia,  which  have  a  lofty  plateau  on  one 
side  and  low  plains  on  the  other,  this  presents  no  ascent 
from  the  side  of  the  plateau.  To  the  very  last  the 
traveller  makes  his  way  through  undulating  hills,  until 
a  marvellous  panorama  is  suddenly  disclosed  to  his  view. 
Beneath  his  feet  are  rows  upon  rows  of  lofty  mountains, 
precipices,  chasms,  and  ravines ;  beyond  lie  thickly  popu- 
lated plains,  through  which  glide  winding  rivers.  The 
contrast  is  wonderful.  The  change  of  climate  is  not  less 
remarkable.  Hitherto,  during  the  whole  of  our  march, 
frosts  were  of  daily  occurrence.  Now,  as  we  descended, 
the  temperature  grew  warmer  at  every  step,  and  on  arriving 
at  Kalgan  the  weather  was  spring-like, — so  marked  was  the 
change  in  a  distance  of  about  17  miles,  separating  this 
town  from  the  commencement  of  the  descent.  The  high 
land  has  a  height  of  some  5400  feet,  whereas  the  town  of 
Kalgan,  at  the  entrance  to  the  plains,  is  only  2800  feet 
above  the  sea.  This  town  commands  the  pass  through  the 
Great  Wall,  and  is  an  important  place  for  the  Chinest1 
trade  with  Mongolia. 

LlF.UT.-CoL.  W.  PI:F,.IKVA[,SKY. — Mongol  id.     Sampson  Low. 
By  permission  <>!'  Messrs.  Sampson  Low. 

For  a  description  of  Urga,  the  chief  town  of  Northern  Mongolin. 
and  the  second  city  of  the  Buddhist  world  in  sanctity,  sec  iliiil. 
vol.  i.  pp.  8-16.  For  the  plant  and  animal  life  of  the  Gobi,  ibid.  vol. 
i.  pp.  19-32;  vol.  ii.  pp.  272-283;  for  the  tea  caravans,  ibhl.  vol.  i. 
pp.  35-38.  For  other  portions  of  the  Great  Central  Asian  divert  see 
the  description  of  the  Ala-Shan,  PRKJKVALSKY,  Monynlin,  vol.  i. 
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pp.  231-23S,  mid  of  the  Tsaidam,  ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  166-172;  and  of 
the  Tariin  or  Lob-Nor  desert,  PRE.IEVALSKY,  Across  the  Tian  Slum 
1o  Lob-Nor,  pp.  55-126.  The  Takla-Makau  desert  is  described  by 
Dr.  SVKS  HEDIN  in  Through  Asia. 

Tibet 

Tibet  is  commonly  divided  into  two  parts,  called  Great 
and  Little  Tibet.  Great  Tibet  is  broadly  divisible  into  a 
western  region,  in  which  there  is  considerable  preponder- 
ance of  tableland  over  hill  and  mountain,  of  lake  basins 
over  river  basins,  and  an  eastern  region  in  which  the 
reverse  holds  good,  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  so 
greatly  corrugated  that  the  natives  call  it  rong-xtsub,  "a 
rough  country  full  of  ravines."  In  Little  Tibet  the 
Himalayas  converge  towards  the  Kwenlun,  and  the  breadth 
of  the  plateau  meridionally  diminishes  to  less  than  a  fourth 
of  what  it  attains  in  Great  Tibet.  The  entire  region  may 
be  broadly  divided  into  three  longitudinal  zones,  increasing 
in  elevation  from  south  to  north  :  a  southern  zone,  which 
contains  the  centres  of  the  settled  and  agricultural  popula- 
tion ;  a  middle  zone,  comprising  the  pasture-lands  of  the 
Bod-pa  nomads  ;  and  a  northern  zone,  for  the  most  part 
abandoned  to  wild  animals,  but  partly  occupied  by  nomad 
tribes. 

The  Himalayan  Mountains,  which  constitute  so  con- 
siderable a  portion  of  the  southern  scarp  of  Tibet,  consist 
of  a  succession  of  longitudinal  chains  running  parallel  to 
one  another  along  the  plateau.  The  principal  chain  is  the 
one  of  high  peaks  covered  with  perpetual  snow  which 
culminates  in  Mount  Everest.  The  plateau  is  a  region 
of  plains  and  wide  open  valleys  of  little  depth ;  the 
scarp  is  a  region  of  mountains  and  narrow  confined 
valleys  of  great  depth.  The  narrow  valleys  of  the 
scarp,  being  lower,  are  warmer  and  more  adapted  for 
cultivation  than  the  broad  valleys  of  the  plateau. 
Higher  than  these  last  are  the  plains  of  the  Chany-tang, 
too  high  and  cold  for  any  but  pastoral  uses.  All  such 
tracts  the  inhabitants  call  Chang-tany,  though  the  word 
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strictly  signifies  the  northern  plain;  and  all  tracts  which 
contain  valleys  warm  enough  for  cultivation  they  call  r<>it>r, 
signifying  a  narrow  ravine,  or  cleft  in  a  hill.  The  alluvial 
beds  in  the  valleys  are  composed  of  the  debris  of  the 
surrounding  rocks,  which  in  course  of  time  have  become 
furrowed  into  gigantic  ravines  with  a  succession  of  narrow 
terraces  like  steps  on  each  flank.  They  are  usually 
well  watered  and  very  fertile.  The  sharp  needle-peaks, 
which  are  highest  of  all,  and  bare  of  soil,  but  covered  with 
perpetual  snow,  are  met  with  most  frequently  in  tracts  of 
rang ;  the  rounded  hills,  coated  with  grass  to  altitudes 
sometimes  exceeding  16,000  feet,  in  tracts  of  Ckang-tcmg. 
The  forest-clad  mountain  slopes  which  are  occasionally 
met  with  occur  chiefly  in  the  rong.  The  peaks  rise  in 
many  parts  to  between  20,000  and  25,000  feet  above  sea- 
level ;  but  they  are  rarely  more  than  10,000  feet,  often, 
indeed,  not  more  than  a  few  hundred  feet,  above  the 
plateaus  from  which  they  spring. 

GENERAL  J.  T.  WALKER. — Encyclopaedia  Britannica.     A.  ami  C. 
Black. 

By  permission  of  Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Black. 
For  a  Tibetan  landscape,  as  seen  from  the  Himalayas,  see  p.  143. 


Lhasa 

The  sun  was  nearly  setting,  when,  issuing  from  the  last 
of  the  infinite  sinuosities  of  the  mountain,  we  found  our- 
selves in  a  vast  plain  and  saw  on  our  right  Lhasa,  the 
famous  metropolis  of  the  Buddhist  world.  The  multitude 
of  aged  trees  which  surround  the  city  with  a  verdant  wall, 
the  tall  white  houses  with  their  flat  roof  sand  their  towers,  the 
numerous  temples  with  their  gilt  roofs,  the  Buddha-La,  above 
which  rises  the  palace  of  the  Dalai  Lama, — all  these  features 
communicate  to  Lhasa  a  majestic  and  imposing  aspect. 
Lhasa  is  not  a  large  town,  its  circuit  being  at  the  utmost 
two  leagues.  It  is  not  surrounded,  like  the  Chinese  towns, 
with  ramparts.  Around  the  suburbs,  howevei-,  are  a  great 
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number  of  gardens,  the  large  trees  of  which  form  for  the 
town  a  magnificent  wall  of  verdure.  The  principal  streets 
of  Lhasa  are  broad,  well  laid  out,  and  tolerably  clean,  at 
least  when  it  does  not  rain  ;  but  the  suburbs  are  revoltingly 
filthy.  The  houses  are  in  general  large,  lofty,  and  hand- 
some ;  they  are  built  some  with  stone,  some  with  brick, 
and  some  with  mud,  but  they  are  all  so  elaborately  covered 
with  limewash  that  you  can  distinguish  externally  no 
difference  in  the  material.  In  one  of  the  suburban  districts 
there  is  a  locality  where  the  houses  are  built  with  the  horns 
of  oxen. and  sheep.  These  singular  constructions  are  of 
extreme  solidity  and  look  very  well.  The  horns  of  the 
oxen  being  smooth  and  white,  and  those  of  the  sheep  on 
the  contrary  rough  and  black,  these  various  materials  are 
susceptible  of  infinite  combinations,  and  are  arranged 
accordingly  in  all  sorts  of  fantastic  designs. 

The  palace  of  the  Dalai  Lama  merits,  in  every  respect, 
the  celebrity  it  enjoys  throughout  the  world.  North  of 
the  town,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile,  there  rises  a 
rugged  mountain  of  slight  elevation  and  of  conical  form. 
Upon  this  grand  pedestal  the  adorers  of  the  Dalai  Lama 
have  raised  the  magnificent  palace  wherein  their  living 
divinity  resides  in  the  flesh.  This  palace  is  an  aggregation 
of  temples  of  various  sizes  and  decoration :  that  which 
occupies  the  centre  is  four  stories  high  and  overlooks  all 
the  rest ;  it  terminates  in  a  dome  entirely  covered  with 
plates  of  gold,  and  surrounded  with  a  peristyle  the  columns 
of  which  are  in  like  manner  covered  with  gold.  It  is  here 
that  the  Dalai  Lama  has  set  up  his  abode.  From  the 
summit  of  this  lofty  sanctuary  he  can  contemplate,  at  the 
great  solemnities,  his  innumerable  adorers  advancing  along 
the  plain  or  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  the  divine  mountain. 
The  secondary  palaces  grouped  around  the  great  temple 
serve  as  residences  for  numerous  lamas  of  every  order,  whose 
continual  occupation  it  is  to  serve  and  do  honour  to  the 
living  Buddha.  Two  fine  avenues  of  magnificent  trees  lead 
from  Lhasa  to  the  Buddha-La,  and  there  you  always  find 
crowds  of  foreign  pilgrims  telling  the  beads  of  their  long 
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Buddhist  chaplets,  and  lamas  of  the  court  attired  in  rich 
costume  and  mounted  on  horses  splendidly  caparisoned. 
Around  the  Buddha-La  there  is  constant  motion  ;  but  there 
is  at  the  same  time  almost  uninterrupted  silence,  religious 
meditation  appearing  to  occupy  all  men's  minds. 

In  the  town  itself  the  aspect  of  the  population  is  quite 
different  ;  there,  all  is  excitement,  noise,  and  pushing  and 
competition,  every  single  soul  in  the  place  being  ardently 
occupied  in  the  grand  business  of  buying  and  selling. 
Commerce  and  devotion  incessantly  attracting  to  Lhasa  an 
infinite  number  of  strangers,  render  the  place  a  rendezvous 
of  all  the  Asiatic  peoples,  so  that  the  streets,  always  crowded 
with  pilgrims  and  traders,  present  a  marvellous  variety  of 
physiognomies,  costumes,  and  languages. 

AUDK  Hue.  —  Tru.vcls   in   Tarkiry;  Tibet,   and  ChiiM  durintj  lite 


Contrast  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Tibetans 

The  chief  food  of  a  Tibetan  is  tsamba,  or  oatmeal 
porridge,  generally  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of 
butter,  and  buttered  tea  —  that  is,  tea  with  enormous 
quantities  of  butter  in  it.  In  their  food,  as  in  all  their 
ways  and  customs  and  even  in  their  buildings,  the  Chinese 
are  in  striking  contrast  to  the  pastoral  people  found  on 
their  frontiers.  In  the  habits  of  these  there  always 
remains  a  trace  of  the  nomad  life  ;  whilst  in  China  proper 
everything  betokens  the  ancient  and  high  civilisation  of  a 
people  that  have  taken  root  in  the  soil. 

In  every  city  and  almost  every  village  in  China  inns 
are  found  —  an  indication  of  a  people  accustomed  to  live  in 
houses.  Amongst  the  Tibetans  this  is  not  the  case  ;  the 
people  all  originally  leading  a  wandering  life,  the  idea  of 
inn  accommodation  has  not  penetrated  into  their  habits.  A 
Chinaman  will,  under  no  circumstances,  sleep  outside  if  he 
can  help  it  ;  in  Tibet  the  master  of  a  good  house  will  as 
often  as  not  be  found  passing  his  night  on  the  Hat  roof  ; 
whilst  the  hardy  people  in  the  winter  time  can  sleep  with 
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their  clothes  half  off  and  with  their  bare  shoulders  in  the 
snow.  In  China  no  house  is  complete  without  its  table, 
chairs,  and  bedsteads,  rough  and  clumsy  though  they  often 
are ;  in  Tibet  these  accessories  of  life  in  a  fixed  habitation 
are  always  wanting.  Amongst  the  Chinese,  mutton  can 
rarely  be  obtained  at  all — they  themselves  think  it  very 
poor  food ;  the  love  of  a  Mongol  for  a  fat-tailed  sheep  is 
proverbial,  and  the  natives  of  Tibet  are  not  behind  them 
in  this  taste.  The  Chinese,  as  they  never  were  a  pastoral 
people,  never  kept  flocks  and  herds ;  milk  and  butter  are 
therefore  practically  unknown  to  them,  while  Tibet  may 
safely  be  called  a  .  land  flowing  with  milk  and  butter. 
The  Tibetan  does  not  drink  much  milk,  but  the  traveller 
who  makes  his  taste  known  can  always  have  a  plentiful 
supply.  Tea  is  often  brought  to  him  made  altogether  of 
milk  without  any  water  whatever.  The  Tibetans  also  eat 
sour  cream,  curds,  and  cheese,  and  this  brings  a  Tibetan 
bill  of  fare  to  an  end,  which  in  its  constituents  and  its 
simplicity  bears  the  stamp  of  the  nomad  pastoral  race. 
The  Chinaman,  on  the  other  hand,  loves  variety.  In 
every  teahouse  by  the  wayside,  owing  its  existence  to 
no  more  opulent  class  than  the  coolies  on  the  road,  there 
are  always  several  little  dishes  of  some  sort.  Beans 
simple,  beans  pickled,  bean  curds,  chopped  vegetables  in 
little  pies,  macaroni  of  wheaten  flour,  macaroni  made  of 
rice, — these,  and  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities  dozens  of 
dishes  made  of  ducks,  pork,  fish  and  vegetables,  rice-cakes 
like  muffins,  leavened  bread  of  wheat-flour,  sweetmeats 
and  sweet  cakes,  are  to  be  seen  at  every  turn ;  and  of 
one  or  perhaps  more  of  these  every  coolie  will,  when  he 
can  afford  it,  give  himself  a  treat  and  vary  his  food. 

In  a  cold  climate,  buttered  tea  made  with  good  tea  anil 
fresh  butter  is  not  such  a  repulsive  drink  as  would  be 
supposed,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  a  people  living  at 
the  great  altitude  of  the  Tibetan  plateau.  In  the  summer 
time,  when  the  climate  is  pleasant,  much  heat-giving  food 
is  not  required,  and  the  people  can  take  their  tsamba  and 
tea  with  the  least  amount  of  butter.  But  when  the  howling 
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winds  of  winter  sweep  across  the  dreary  wastes  of  snow 
they  can  only  maintain  their  vital  heat  by  large  quantities 
of  carbonaceous  food,  and  butter  is  the  most  suitable  of  all 
that  can  be  obtained.  For  animal  food  is  most  plentiful 
in  the  season  when  it  is  the  least  required  ;  in  the  winter, 
the  cattle  and  sheep  can  scarcely  find  anything  to  eat,  and 
become  miserably  lean,  out  of  condition,  and  totally  unfit 
to  provide  the  fatty  food  necessary  for  the  people ;  while 
butter  made  in  large  quantities  during  the  summer,  when 
the  animals  are  at  the  height  of  their  condition,  is  easily 
stored  up  for  winter  use.  This  shows  why  so  little  milk 
is  drunk  by  the  people.  Winter  is  the  season  of  trial ;  it 
is  for  that  time  that  all  provisions  are  made.  In  summer 
large  quantities  of  milk  or  butter  are  unnecessary,  and 
every  drop  of  milk  is  made  into  butter  for  the  winter. 

CAPTAIN  W.  GILL. — The  JRieer  of  Golden  Hand.     Murray. 
By  permission  of  Mr.  John  Murray. 

For  an  interesting  account  of  a  Chinese  meal,  see  ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp. 
•J3-26. 

Ta-chien-lu,  "situated  on  the  very  edge  of  the  Himalayan  plateau, 
one  day's  march  to  the  west  of  which  brings  the  traveller  to  the 
glorious  pastures  of  that  magnificent  tableland,"  and  the  adjoining 
regions  of  Tibet,  are  well  described  by  CAPTAIN  GILL,  River  of  Golden 
Sand,  vol.  ii.  Vivid  pictures  of  Tibetan  life  and  scenery  are  too 
numerous  to  be  referred  to  in  detail. 


V.  THE  MOUNTAINS  BORDERING  INDIA 

In  Baluchistan 

BALUCHISTAN  is  one  of  the  most  sterile  countries  imagin- 
able, the  great  part  of  it  covered  with  stones  and  boulders, 
the  debris  from  the  countless  ranges  of  hills  which  cut  up 
the  land.  It  is  an  uninhabited  region,  except  where  the 
traveller  comes  upon  the  oases  of  date-palms.  The  moment 
the  small  stream  by  which  he  has  camped  is  left  behind 
him  he  is  on  the  Sahara,  which  may  be  sandy  or  stony, 
but  which  is  always  destitute  of  vegetation,  until  the 
presence  of  water  again  brings  him  to  dates  and  cultivation. 

From  Aptar,  the  first  place  at  which  we  halted  after 
leaving  Faraj,1  we  made  our  way  along  the  gray,  shingly 
bed  of  a  river,  where  masses  of  the  dwarf-palm  spread  out 
their  spiky,  fan-like  leaves.  This  is  a  great  stand-by  to  the 
Baluchis,  as  it  supplies  the  matting  of  which  they  make 
their  houses,  also  the  brittle  ropes  with  which  they  bind 
the  loads  on  to  their  camels.  The  rudimentary  Baluchi 
shoes  are  made  from  this  palm,  and  are  merely  soles  of 
thickly-plaited  fibre,  held  on  to  the  foot  by  means  of  a  bit 
of  rope.  The  roots  of  the  dwarf-palm  are  eaten,  and  its 
woody  stems  supply  firewood. 

Suran  was  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  our  camps  in 

Baluchistan,  the  village  being  on  a  plain  which  gleamed 

white  with  a  glittering  efflorescence   of  salt.      Exquisite 

groves  of  palms  shot  up  from  the  dazzling  ground,  and 

beyond  them  the  snowy  cone  of  Kuh-i-Taftan  rose  above 

the   umber   and    mauve  mountain    ranges    bounding    the 

horizon.     The  tamarisks  grew  tall  and  slim  as  Lombardy 

1  In  Persia. 
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poplars.  The  young  date-palms  were  planted  in  pits  for 
purposes  of  irrigation,  and  most  carefully  swathed  up  in 
pieces  of  palm-leaf  matting  to  protect  their  tender  fronds 
from  animals. 

We  reached  Kuhak  l  on  24th  February,  having  accom- 
plished the  distance  of  600  miles  from  Kerman  in  40  day?. 
At  Kuhak  we  were  parched  on  a  hard,  gravelly  plateau 
above  the  broad,  boulder-strewn  bed  of  the  Mashkid  River, 
and  behind  us  lay  range  after  range  of  barren,  arid  hills. 

From  the  bare  hills  surrounding  Jalk  we  got  extensive 
panoramas  of  the  country.  Below  us  lay  the  villages, 
peeping  out  with  their  gray  fortresses  and  ochre-coloured 
mausoleums  from  among  the  palm-trees,  the  date-groves 
ending  abruptly  in  karir,  or  salt-marsh,  and  on  all  sides  of 
them  stretched  low  hills  and  desert,  save  for  a  line  of 
palms  showing  where  Ladgusht,  rich  in  tombs,  lay  some 
30  miles  off.  The  fertilising  of  the  date-trees  was  going 
on,  men  climbing  up  the  female  trees  and  introducing  a 
little  of  the  pollen  from  the  male  trees  into  their  flowers. 

On  1st  April  we  left  the  Mashkid  valley,  crossing  the 
river  and  some  low  hills,  and  so  got  into  the  Rakshan 
valley.  It  was  the  first  time  for  weeks  that  we  had  been 
able  to  canter,  and  the  soft,  gravelly  soil  was  a  delightful 
change  after  the  region  of  perpetual  boulders.  It  was 
still  hot,  and  we  breakfasted  by  moonlight  at  four  or  five 
o'clock,  when  it  was  quite  chilly,  starting  oft'  in  the  dim 
twilight  before  the  dawn,  and  arriving  at  camp  about 
8  a.m.  in  broiling  sunshine.  At  night  again  it  was  quite 
cold. 

All  about  this  part  of  the  country  were  traces  of  a 
once  widespread  cultivation  and  the  ruins  of  many 
apparently  large  towns.  The  whole  of  the  valleys  were 
terraced,  tier  upon  tier  of  low  slate  walls  often  reaching 
some  way  up  the  sides  of  the  hills,  pointing  to  a  much 
greater  rainfall  than  at  present. 

Spring  had  come,  and  even  in  these  wastes  flowers  were 
appearing.  Low  spiky-leaved  bushes  were  covered  with 
1  Close  to  the  frontier  of  Persia. 
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what  looked  like  masses  of  small  white  convolvuli. 
Prettiest  of  all  was  a  plant  growing  in  tufts  like  sea- 
pink,  with  a  wealth  of  pink  starry  blossoms.  A  few  days 
later,  near  Kalat,  I  noticed  rich  purple  lilies,  campions, 
dandelions,  small  St.  John's  wort,  yellow  broom,  and  tiny 
scarlet  anemones ;  while  one  plain  was  covered  with  pale 
lilac  hyacinths  in  full  bloom,  and  another  with  the  mauve 
umbels  of  wild  garlic. 

On  22nd  April  we  reached  Kalat,  the  capital  of  Baluch- 
istan, at  a  height  of  some  7000  feet.  The  valley,  some 
8  miles  in  length,  was  well  cultivated,  and  there  were 
young  crops  in  plenty,  the  whole  place  looking  spring- 
like and  having  water  in  abundance.  A  few  days  later 
we  got  into  the  rich  Mastang  valley.  The  chains  of 
villages  reminded  us  of  those  in  Persia,  as  we  zigzagged 
in  and  out  of  their  narrow  lanes,  between  high  mud  walls, 
over  which  fruit-trees,  scented  willows,  and  trailing  vines 
were  peeping,  the  mulberries  growing  beside  the  frequent 
streams  of  water.  At  our  last  camp  at  Siriab  we  were 
close  to  the  railway  line  at  the  entry  of  the  Bolan  P.tss. 
It  was  exciting  to  feel  that  we  should  be  at  Quetta  and  in 
the  middle  of  civilisation  on  the  morrow. 

Miss  E.  C.  SYKES. — Through  Persia  on  a  Side  SadtUe.  Macqueen. 
By  permission  of  Miss  Sykes  and  Mr.  John  Macqueen. 

The  longer  account  from  which  this  is  condensed  gives  many  vivid 
accounts  of  the  local  scenery. 


The  Khaibar  Pass 

On  28th  August  the  mission  moved  forward  to 
Jamrud,  at  the  west  end  of  the  Peshawar  plain,  com- 
manding the  entrance  to  the  Khaibar  Pass.  We  wound 
up  the  pass  to  the  fort  of  Ali-Masjid.  As  the  fort  is 
perched  high  up  the  mountain,  we  encamped  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pass,  which,  from  its  mouth  to  that  station,  is  a 
steep-walled,  but  not  rugged  mountain  ravine.  For  some 
distance  beyond  the  fort  it  assumes  more  the  character  of 
a  deep  defile ;  its  north  side  being  a  mural  precipice  rising 
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many  hundred  feet  in  height;  while  the  opposite  side,  on 
which  the  fort  hangs,  falls  back  as  it  rises,  but  is  neverthe- 
less steep.  In  the  afternoon  rain  began  to  fall.  So  quickly 
did  the  waters  come  down,  and  the  little  rill  swelled  so 
rapidly  into  an  impassable  stream,  that  our  party  was 
divided,  some  having  sought  shelter  upon  the  right,  and 
others  on  the  left  bank.  Innumerable  cataracts  came 
pouring  over  the  mural  cliffs,  which,  in  contrast  with  the 
blackened  rocks,  looked  like  streaks  of  silver.  The  rain- 
cloud  was  at  last  emptied,  and  an  hour  afterwards  the 
little  brook  meandered  as  quietly  down  the  ravine  as  it 
had  done  before  the  storm.  A  day's  halt  was  necessary 
to  dry  our  wet  tents,  after  which  we  passed  safely  through 
the  Khaibar  Mountains  and  debouched  upon  the  Kabul 
River  at  Dakka. 

LIEUT.  J.  WOOT). — Journey  to  the  Source  of  the  0 <•?'.«.     Murray. 

From  the  Khaibar  to  Kabul 

We  had  reached  Dakka,  the  first  station  belonging  to 
the  Amir.  We  rode  on  again  through  hot  pebbly  valleys 
with  no  vegetation,  broken  up  by  dry  watercourses.  Next 
day  we  went  through  a  series  of  fertile  valleys,  with  corn- 
fields and  fruit-trees,  across  a  dry  plain  to  the  mountains 
again,  along  the  side  of  the  Kabul  River,  on  an  excellent 
mountain  road  made  by  the  British  during  the  Afghan 
war.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  British  road  all  the  way  to 
Kabul,  though  it  is,  or  was,  sadly  in  need  of  repair ;  but 
the  natives  have  a  way  of  taking  "  short  cuts  "  down  an 
awful  pass  to  the  valley  below,  and  then  up  another,  equally 
awful,  on  the  other  side,  rather  than  ride  a  farther  distance 
in  and  out  among  the  spurs  of  the  mountains  on  the  level 
British  road.  We  could  see  in  the  distance  the  great 
Jalalabad  plain  and  the  walled  city  of  Jalalabad.  We 
reached  Jalalabad,  entered  one  of  the  massive  gates,  and 
rode  through  the  bazaars  to  the  palace.  Next  day's  march 
was  hot,  and  the  glare  was  intense ;  fortunately  it  was  a 
short  march.  We  went  through  a  stony  desert  and  over 
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pebbly  deserts  to  the  Nimla  gardens.  There  is  an  avenue 
of  cypress-trees  130  feet  broad,  with  a  stonework  water- 
channel  down  the  middle  1 2  feet  broad,  with  three  cascades. 
We  started  off  early  next  morning  through  more  stony 
valleys  and  over  mountains.  On  the  south  was  the  Safeicl 
Koh,  or  White  Mountains,  on  the  other  side  of  which  is 
the  Kuram  River.  We  passed  Gandamuk,  and  rode  on 
to  an  ancient  brick  bridge,  built  over  the  river  Surkhab,  a 
tributary  of  the  Kabul  River,  which  conies  roaring  through  a 
gorge  in  the  mountains.  The  water  is  red,  or  rather  dark 
brown,  from  the  mud  in  suspension.  We  came  down  the 
long  winding  gorge,  then  climbed  the  mountain,  on  the 
top  of  which  is  the  Jagdalak  serai,1  where  we  stopped  for 
the  night,  6200  feet  above  the  sea.  The  scenery  all 
round  is  wild  and  desolate  in  the  extreme.  Next  day's 
march  was  over  desolate  and  barren  mountains  to  Sei-baba, 
a  valley  of  pebbles  with  a  small  stream  running  through 
it.  The  following  day  we  climbed  up  and  up  over  the 
Latabund  Pass  (8000  feet).  This  always  seemed  to  me 
the  wildest  part  of  the  whole  march ;  the  mountains  are 
so  huge  and  rocky,  the  ravines  so  unfathomable.  The 
road  is  on  ledges  of  rock,  high  up.  From  this  pass  you 
get  the  first  view  of  Kabul.  In  the  distance  it  seems  a 
beautiful  place,  and  after  the  long  desolate  march  the  sight 
of  it  lying  in  the  green  Kabul  valley  is  delightful.  We 
reached  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  the  next  day  rode 
into  Kabul,  which  lies  about  6000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Some  miles  before  you  reach  Kabul  you  go  along  excellent 
roads,  fringed  with  poplar-trees,  and  the  cultivated  fields, 
separated  by  irrigation  ditches,  lie  to  right  and  left  of  you. 
We  entered  the  city  by  the  Lahore  Gate.  The  streets  are 
narrow  and  badly  paved.  The  shops  are  small  and  open, 
like  stalls,  having  no  front  window.  The  bazaars  are 
roughly  roofed  over,  to  keep  out  the  glare  of  the  sun.  The 
first  thing  that  strikes  you  in  Kabul,  as  indeed  in  every 
native  town  in  the  East,  is  the  general  look  of  dilapida- 
tion and  dirtiness.  For  sale  in  the  bazaars  you  see  native 

1  Inn. 
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bread  in  large  flat  oval  cakes,  mutton,  tea  from  Bombay, 
sugar,  candles;  teapots,  cups,  saucers,  and  trays  from 
Russia;  cloth  and  cotton  goods  from  India,  cheap  vases 
and  lamps  from  Germany,  Norwegian  matches,  old  British 
uniforms  arid  army  boots,  patent-leather  boots  and  long 
Russian  riding-boots  ;  saddles  and  bridles,  some  from  Luck- 
now,  some  made  in  Kabul  from  English  leather ;  shawls 
and  cloth  from  Kashmir.  As  regards  the  manufactures  of 
the  country  itself,  they  are  few.  There  is  a  thick  woollen 
cloth  of  a  brown  colour,  called  barak,  something  like  Irish 
frieze,  made  from  camel's  hair.  There  is  another  brown 
cloth,  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Herat ;  it  is  something 
like  alpaca.  Then  there  are  the  beautiful  carpets,  made 
by  the  women  of  Turkestan ;  leather  shoes  with  turned-tip 
toes ;  quilted  and  gold-embroidered  caps  round  which  the 
turban  is  wound.  The  poorer  people,  villagers  and  hill- 
men,  weave  coarse  cotton-cloth  for  shirts  and  pyjamas,  blue 
cotton  cloaks  and  turbans,  and  make  a  thick  white  felted 
cloth.  For  the  winter  they  prepare  the  soft  sheepskin 
posteens,  which  are  worn  with  the  leather  outside  and  the 
wool  inside. 

The  living  houses  away  from  the  bazaars  are  arranged 
to  ensure  absolute  privacy.  A  high  wall  with  one  gate 
encloses  a  square ;  on  the  inner  side  of  the  wall  the  house 
is  built,  generally  one  storey  high,  with  flat  roof.  There 
are  no  passages ;  a  door  leads  from  one  room  to  another. 
In  the  open  space  is  a  garden  with  trees  and  a  well  or  tank 
of  water.  Some  houses  are  very  elaborate,  with  balconies, 
coloured  -  glass  windows,  and  beautiful  gardens  full  of 
flowers  and  fruit-trees. 

Situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Kabul  River,  where  it 
emerges  from  the  gorge  between  mountains  into  the  valley 
of  Kabul,  are  the  Amir's  workshops.  These  are  extensive 
for  a  native  prince.  There  is  a  small  steam-hammer,  ;i 
stationary  engine,  lathes,  cartridge  plant,  and  a  minting 
machine.  Trained  Hindu  workmen  are  brought  from 
India  to  work  the  machines.  Many  of  the  Kabulis  work 
in  the  shops.  They  are  not  pure  Afghans,  but  a  mixed 
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race  of  Afghans,  Persians,  and  Hindus.  As  artificers  they 
are  clever  copyists.  They  turn  out  a  variety  of  things 
from  the  workshops  :  guns,  rifles,  cartridges,  portmanteaus, 
and  boots. 

Diu  J.  A.  GRAY. — Journal  of  tfic  Manclwster  Geographical  Society, 
1894. 

By  permission  of  the  Manchester  Geographical  Society. 


Herat 

The  whole  of  the  Herat  valley,  a  distance  of  probably 
120  miles  by  a  width  of  perhaps  12  miles,  is  cultivated 
like  a  garden.  Wherever  water  can  be  brought  from  the 
Hari-Rud  River  by  canals  the  ground  is  irrigated,  and 
produces  two  crops  in  the  year.  Everything  grows  in 
wonderful  profusion.  Wheat  and  barley  are  produced  in 
large  quantities,  while  fruits,  such  as  peaches,  apricots, 
grapes  of  many  varieties,  plums,  mulberries,  walnuts,  and 
almonds,  abound.  The  grassy  plains  and  down -like 
country  to  the  northward  of  the  mountain  range  would 
afford  pasturage  for  unlimited  flocks  of  sheep.  The  fields 
of  poppy  grown  for  opium  were  at  this  period  in  blossom, 
and  gave  a  very  bright  appearance.  Much  opium  is 
produced  at  Herat,  and  exported  through  Persia  to 
China. 

The  present  town  is  said  to  be  the  seventh  occupying 
the  same  site.  The  earth  over  a  large  space  has  been 
excavated  for  the  purpose  of  building  fortifications,  and 
also  in  part  for  raising  the  artificial  mound  on  which  the 
town  is  built.  The  mound  is  raised  some  GO  feet  above 
the  surrounding  level.  It  is  nearly  square,  each  side  of 
the  town  being  a  little  less  than  a  mile.  The  city  is 
divided  into  two  long  central  streets.  These  form  the 
four  great  bazaars  of  Herat.  The  point  where  these 
streets  cross  one  another  is  the  most  important  part  of  the 
bazaar. 

The  value  of  Herat  to  any  one  approaching  Afghanistan 
from  the  north  has  repeatedly  been  shown.  The  Herat 
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valley  is  the  only  place  in  this  part  of  Central  Asia  where 
a  large  force  could  be  fed,  arid  any  one  holding  possession 
of  this  rich,  well-watered  valley,  would  have  a  dominating 
influence  in  the  affairs  of  both  Afghanistan  and  Persia. 


On,.   C.   E.   STEWAHT.  —  Scottish   Geographical  M>  </""•''"''>    March 
1886. 

By  permission  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Geographical  Society. 


The  Vale  of  Kashmir 

Kashmir  is  a  wide  vale,  enclosed  by  mountain  ranges, 
lying  such  a  height  above  the  sea  as,  on  one  hand, 
to  be  of  a  climate  entirely  different  from  that  of  India, 
being  saved  from  the  heat  that  parches  its  plains,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  be  free  from  the  severity  of  cold 
that  visits  the  more  lofty  plateaus  of  wide  valleys 
that  are  found  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  mass  of 
mountains. 

The  mountain  ridges  which  surround  Kashmir  vary 
much  in  height.  The  loftiest  points  are  on  the  north-eatit 
side,  where  some  peaks  rise  to  close  on  18,000  feet.  At 
the  two  ends  12,000  to  14,000  feet  are  common  heights. 
On  the  south-west,  the  great  Panjal  range,  for  a  length  of 
some  80  miles,  separates  Kashmir  from  the  Punjab.  The 
vale  itself  varies  in  level  from  GOOO  or  7000  feet  down  to 
5200.  In  entering  it  from  the  Punjab  one  ascends 
perhaps  10,000  feet,  and  descends  but  5000  ;  thus  it  is  a 
plain  embedded,  or  set  high  in  the  mountain  mass.  There 
is  but  one  gap  in  the  barrier.  Towards  the  north -weal 
end  of  the  valley,  the  drainage  waters  of  the  inside  slopes 
of  the  hills,  having  collected  into  one  great  stream,  the 
Jehlam,  flow  out  by  an  extremely  narrow  valley.  In 
their  course  of  190  miles  they  fall  through  4000  feet 
of  vertical  height.  The  stream  is  navigable  as  long 
as  it  flows  in  the  open  valley  of  Kashmir,  till  the  gorge 
before  mentioned  is  reached.  By  its  side  lies  a  flat 
plain,  extending  along  the  north-east  side  of  the  valley  for 
more  than  50  miles,  with  a  width  varying  from  2  or  3  to 
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15  miles.  This  has  to  a  great  extent  been  brought  under 
the  plough.  The  river,  winding  through  it,  is  much  used 
for  navigation  ;  it  is  the  great  highway  of  the  country. 
The  rest  of  the  space  included  in  the  vale  is  occupied  by 
what  in  Kashmir  are  called  kareioas.  These  are  plateaus 
of  alluvial  or  lacustrine  material,  cut  into  strips,  so  to  say, 
by  ravines  of  from  100  to  300  feet  in  depth;  occasionally 
they  are  isolated,  but  more  generally  they  are  united  to 
some  of  the  mountains  that  bound  the  valley.  Some  of 
these  karewas  are  dry,  and  bare  of  trees,  and  depend  for 
cultivation  on  the  rain  alone ;  others  are  irrigated  by 
mountain  streams ;  and  some,  as  they  join  on  to  the 
Panjal  range,  bear  forests  of  pine. 

A  rather  cold  and  showery  spring  is  succeeded  by  a 
summer  a  few  degrees  hotter  than  a  warm  English 
summer,  with  much  more  continuous  fine  weather.  The 
climate  does  not  allow  of  a  complete  double  harvest,  as  in 
the  plains  of  India  and  the  lower  hills.  Neither  wheat 
nor  rice  allows  a  second  crop  the  same  year.  Wherever 
water  can  be  got  for  irrigation,  rice  is  grown.  It  is  the 
common  food  of  the  Kashmiri.  Soon  after  the  autumn 
crops  have  been  cut  come  signs  of  approaching  winter. 
Any  time  after  the  middle  of  October  snow  may  fall  on 
the  surrounding  mountains.  About  Christmas  one  may 
expect  a  general  fall  of  snow  over  the  whole  country. 
With  this  follows  a  time,  usually  about  two  months,  during 
which  snow  covers  the  ground.  Towards  the  end  of 
February  the  snow  disappears  from  the  vale,  and  spring 
conies  on  with  a  burst. 

The  Wular  Lake  is  the  largest  piece  of  water  in 
Kashmir,  10  miles  by  6.  The  depth  over  a  great  part  is 
but  14  feet,  and  in  other  parts  still  less.  The  river  pours 
itself  in,  and  at  the  other  end  flows  out  clear  of  sediment. 
On  the  northern  and  western  shores  is  sloping  ground,  or 
spurs  of  hill ;  on  the  southern,  a  flat,  across  which,  through 
the  marshy  haze,  one  views  the  long  line  of  snowy  moun- 
tains, more  visible  than  the  nearer  hills. 

Some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  Kashmir  is  to  be  found 
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in  the  Sind  valley.  This  valley  leads  up  to  the  centre  of 
the  great  snowy  range  of  mountains  that  separates  Kashmir 
from  Ladak ;  along  it  goes  the  road  to  Leh,  the  capital  of 
Ladak.  It  is  a  valley  of  a  mile  or  two  in  width,  bounded 
close  by  lofty  hills  of  varied  surface,  richly  clothed  with 
forest  or  covered  with  thick  herbage,  broken  by  cliffs,  and 
crowned  with  rocky  peaks. 

F.  DiiE\v.—Thc  Northern  Barrier  of  Indiit .     Stanford. 

By  permission  of  Mr.  Edward  Stanford. 

For  the  scenery  and  people  of  Kashmir,  see  ibid.  pp.  109-144.  A 
good  description  of  the  ranges  separating  Kashmir  from  the  plain 
of  India  to  the  south  will  be  found  ibid.  pp.  4-90. 


Srinagar,  the  Capital  of  Kashmir 

All  round  us  was  to  be  seen  the  great  circle  of  dazzling 
snowy  ranges  which  encompass  the  plain.  We  traversed 
fine  pastures,  blue  with  a  species  of  iris  common  in 
Kashmir.  We  passed  villages  embowered  amongst  walnut, 
mulberry,  and  other  trees,  while  the  great  chenars,  or  plane- 
trees,  one  of  the  features  of  the  Happy  Valley,  stood  like 
giants  above  the  others.  At  last  we  saw  ahead  the  two 
landmarks  of  Srinagar,  the  prison  and  fortress  of  Hari 
Parbat,  topping  a  dome-shaped  hill,  and  the  higher  peak 
of  Takht-i-Sulaiman,  which  rises  1000  feet  above  the  city, 
and  on  whose  rocky  summit  stands  a  temple  upwards  of 
2000  years  old.  After  several  hours  of  slow  progress  up 
the  winding  reaches  of  the  river,  we  traversed  the  scattered 
suburbs  and  entered  the  Asiatic  Venice,  Srinagar,  the  City 
of  the  Sun. 

The  houses  on  the  banks  are  of  many  storeys,  most 
of  them  richly  ornamented  with  carved  wood,  while  the 
sloping  roofs  of  nearly  all  are  overgrown  with  verdure. 
The  dome  of  one  Hindu  temple  was  covered  with  long 
grass  thickly  studded  with  scarlet  poppies  and  yellow 
mustard.  On  all  sides  are  to  be  seen  the  remains  of 
ancient  temples  and  palaces,  testifying  to  what  a  magnifi- 
cent city  Srinagar  must  have  been.  The  embankments  of 
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the  river  present  these  relics  at  almost  every  step.  Many 
of  the  ghats  were  obviously  once  the  stairs  of  ancient 
temples.  Carved  friezes,  columns,  and  great  blocks  of 
stone  form  the  foundation  of  the  modern  rickety  houses  of 
mud  and  wood.  There  is  a  quaint  beauty  in  these  city 
waterways,  enhanced  by  the  snowy  mountains,  which,  as  a 
rule,  form  the  background  to  the  viexv.  ^'here  it  flows 
through  the  European  quarter  the  Jehlam  presents  quite  a 
lively  appearance.  Gay  house-boats  and  capacious  family 
dunghas  line  the  banks,  and  when  the  heat  of  the  day  is 
passed  the  water  is  covered  with  rowing-boats,  whose 
occupants  are  men  in  flannels  and  girls  in  Thames-side 
summer  dress. 

The  view  from  the  Takht-i-Sulaiman  is  one  no  traveller 
should  miss.  I  looked  down  on  the  man}'  windings  of  the 
river  and  the  numerous  canals  traversing  the  city,  with  its 
temples,  and  glittering  mosques,  and  garden-roofed  houses. 
Beyond  spread  the  irrigated  plain  with  its  flooded  rkr- 
fields.  In  the  distance  was  the  great  gleaming  sheet  of 
the  Wular  Lake,  and  still  nearer,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
the  smaller  but  most  beautiful  Dal  Lake.  The  Maha- 
rajah's vineyards  are  on  the  sloping  shores  of  the  Dal,  and 
so,  too,  are  the  exquisite  pleasure-gardens  of  the  kings  <>t 
old.  Around,  and  far  off,  is  the  grand  wall  of  bright 
mountains,  encompassing  the  plain  with  perpetual  snow. 

E.  F.  KNIGHT.—  Where  Three  Empires  Meet.     Longmans. 
By  permission  of  E.  F.  Knight,  Esq.,  and  Messrs.  Longmans. 

For  the  celchrated  floating  gardens,  see  ihuL  p.  86.  For  Nanga 
1'arbat,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  mountains  in  Kashmir,  see  iln'if. 
For  the  route  from  Srinagar  to  Leh  by  the  Sind  and  Indus  valleys, 
see  ibid.  ch.  vi.-xi.  ;  and  for  the  route  between  Srinagar  and  Gilgit, 
ibid.  pp.  321-334;  or  MRS.  BISHOP,  "Journey  through  Little  Tibet," 
Scottish  Geographical  M<nj<<:iiic,  October  189-. 


From  Gilgit  to  the  Pamirs 

Never  can  I  forget  the  abruptness  and  the  splendour  of 
the  surprise  when  30  miles  beyond  Gilgit  there  burst  upon 
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our  view  the  lordly  apparition  of  the  great  Rakapushi, 
lifting  above  the  boulder-strewn  or  forest-clad  declivities  of 
his  lower  stature  18,000  feet  of  unsullied  snow  and  ice  to 
a  total  height  of  2 5,. 5 50  feet  above  the  sea.  Next  to  the 
sight  of  Kanchenjunga  from  beyond  Darjiling,  this  is  the 
finest  mountain  spectacle  I  have  seen.  Rakapushi  is  one 
of  the  most  superbly  modelled  of  mountains.  Everywhere 
visible  as  we  ascend  the  valley,  he  keeps  watch  and  ward 
over  the  lower  summits  and  over  the  smiling  belts  of  green 
and  orchard  plots  that  owe  their  existence  to  his  glacial 
bounty.  Enormous  and  shining  glaciers  fill  the  hollows  of 
his  sides,  and  only  upon  the  needle-point  of  his  highest 
crest  is  the  snow  unable  to  settle. 

The  distance  from  Gilgit  to  Hunza  is  61  miles,  which 
we  covered  easily  in  three  days.  In  former  times  the  road 
consisted  in  many  parts  of  rocky  and  ladder-like  tracks  up 
the  mountain  sides,  and  of  narrow  galleries  built  up  with 
timbers  round  the  edges  of  the  cliffs.  Since  1891  it  has 
been  much  improved  by  the  sappers  attached  to  the  Gilgit 
garrison.  From  Baltit,  where  the  castle,  a  most  picturesque 
edifice,  the  model  of  a  feudal  baron's  stronghold,  rises  to  a 
considerable  height  above  the  flat-roofed  cubes  of  the  town, 
to  the  Kilik  Pass,  is  about  81  miles,  over  one  of  the  worst 
roads  in  the  world.  At  a  little  beyond  Baltit,  the  valley 
of  the  Hunza  River,  which  from  Chalt  has  pursued  an 
easterly  course,  turns  due  north,  and  the  river  cuts  a  deep 
gash,  or  furrows  an  uproarious  channel  along  its  bottom, 
in  its  descent  from  the  watershed  of  the  Pamirs.  The 
scenery  also  changes.  In  place  of  the  richly-cultivated 
terraces  and  abounding  orchards  of  the  lower  valley,  we 
find  only  rare  villages  and  still  rarer  cultivation,  and  are  in 
a  region  of  rock  and  stones.  Big  glaciers  propel  their 
petrified  cascades  to  the  very  edge  of  the  river.  Some- 
times the  road  is  only  conducted  round  the  edge  of  the 
precipices  that  overhang  the  torrent,  by  artificial  ladders 
and  ledges,  built  out  from  the  cliff  with  stones  loosely  laid 
upon  supports  of  brushwood  and  timber  jammed  into  the 
interstices  of  the  rock.  Over  this  vile  stretch  of  country 
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there  are  two  tracks  :  the  upper  or  summer  track,  which 
avoids  the  river  bed,  then  filled  with  a  fierce  and  surly 
torrent,  and  climbs  to  the  summit  of  the  cliffs,  several 
thousand  feet  above  the  water ;  and  the  lower  and  winter 
track,  which  can  only  be  pursued  when  the  current  dwindles 
to  a  number  of  fordable  channels,  across  and  amid  the 
boulder-fringed  channels  of  which  the  traveller  picks  his 
way.  On  the  second  day  we  crossed  the  snout  of  three 
glaciers,  one  of  which  comes  striding  down  to  the  water's 
edge  with  a  wilderness  of  sfracs  and  ice-towers,  and 
terminates  in  a  prodigious  moraine.  On  the  third  day  we 
crossed  the  Batur  glacier,  a  long  twisting  ice-flood,  over 
20  miles  in  length.  Its  surface  was  split  up  with  lofty 
pinnacles  and  deep  crevasses.  On  the  fifth  day,  following 
up  the  valley,  which  gradually  rose,  we  reached  Murkush, 
just  below  the  junction  of  the  two  nuUuhs  that  conduct 
respectively  to  the  Kilik  and  Mintaka  Passes,  leading  on 
to  the  Taghdumbash  Pamir.  Pursuing  the  left-hand  of 
these,  we  camped  at  an  elevation  of  13,360  feet,  at  a  few 
miles  from  the  foot  of  the  Kilik  Pass,  having  risen  5300 
feet  since  leaving  Baltit.  On  the  morrow  we  crossed  the 
pass.  I  took  the  elevation  on  the  summit,  and  found  it  to 
be  15,870  feet.  The  top  of  the  Kilik  is  a  long  flattish 
plateau,  covered  with  stones,  and  interspersed  with  grassy 
swamps  and  standing  water.  There  was  no  snow  on  the 
pass  itself,  though  the  snow-line  was  but  a  little  above  us 
on  the  surrounding  mountains.  From  the  summit  I  looked 
down  on  the  first  and  easternmost  of  the  Pamirs. 

A  Pamir  is  neither  a  plain,  nor  a  down,  nor  a  steppe, 
nor  a  plateau,  but  a  mountain  valley  of  glacial  formation, 
differing  only  from  the  adjacent  or  other  mountain  valleys 
in  its  superior  altitude,  and  in  the  greater  degree  to  which 
its  trough  has  been  filled  up  by  glacial  detritus  and 
alluvium,  and  has  thereby  approximated  in  appearance  to 
a  plain,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  central  stream  to 
scour  for  itself  a  deeper  channel ;  this  inability  again  being 
attributable  to  the  width  of  the  valleys  and  the  conse- 
quent absence  of  glaciers  on  any  scale,  and  to  the  short 
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summers,  which  do  not  last  long  enough  to  admit  of  a  very 
powerful  erosive  impulse  being  communicated  to  the 
melting  snow.  Every  Pamir  that  I  saw  possessed  the 
same  characteristics  associated  with  a  greater  or  less  width. 
These  were,  the  bordering  presence  of  successive  mountain 
peaks,  snow-crowned  above,  sometimes  seamed  with  ice- 
fields, and  terminating  in  steep  shingle  slopes  or  boulder- 
strewn  undulations  lower  down :  in  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  a  river,  or  stream,  or  mountain  torrent,  noisily 
spreading  itself  over  a  stony  bed,  or  meandering  in  a  peaty 
track,  and  sometimes  feeding  a  lake,  or  a  succession  of 
lakes ;  and  on  either  bank  of  the  stream  or  lake  a  more  or 
less  level  expanse  of  spongy  soil,  usually  covered  with  a 
coarse  yellow  grass,  and  frequently  broken  up  by  swampy 
patches  exactly  like  the  ground  on  a  Scottish  moor.  With 
the  grassy  stretches,  which  are  green  and  flower-bestrewn 
in  the  summer  only,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  when 
not  covered  with  snow,  are  sere  and  yellow,  are  interspersed 
expanses  of  sand  and  clay  and  stones,  often  interlaid  with 
a  powdery  incrustation  of  magnesium  that  glitters  like  a 
hoar-frost  in  the  sun. 

Possessing  a  mean  elevation  of  from  12,000  to  14,000 
feet,  with  peaks  that  rise  to  20,000  feet  and  higher,  buried 
deep  in  snow  during  seven  months  of  the  year,  and  often 
inaccessible  for  a  much  longer  time,  scourged  by  icy  blasts, 
destitute  of  any  fuel,  save  what  is  provided  by  the  dung 
of  animals  or  the  roots  of  desert  scrub,  the  Eoof  of  the 
World  has  generally  been  voted  one  of  its  least  desirable 
portions. 

LORD  CURZON. — Geographical  Journal.     July  1896. 
By  permission  of  Lord  Curzon  and  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

For  the  eight  Pamirs,  generally  so  called,  see  ibid.  pp.  33-35. 
The  flora  and  fauna  and  Lord  Curzon's  route  are  described  in  the  suc- 
ceeding pages,  and  in  the  continuation  of  Lord  Curzon's  paper  in  the 
August  number.  CAPTAIN  COBBOLD  describes  the  same  route  in 
Innermost  Asia,  chaps,  i.  and  ii. 
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Leh 

On  ascending  for  1000  feet  the  blazing  slope  of  gravel 
which  lies  between  the  Indus  and  the  city,  on  which,  even 
in  the  early  morning,  the  atmosphere  was  quivering  under 
the  rays  of  a  sun  scintillating  and  white  like  magnesium 
light,  Leh  is  hardly  to  be  disentangled  from  the  bare 
ribbed,  jagged,  scored,  vermilion,  and  rose-red  mountains 
which  surround  it.  Leh,  as  one  of  the  centres  of  Central 
Asian  commerce,  is  not  a  place  to  be  overlooked.  There 
all  traders  from  India,  Kashmir,  and  Afghanistan  must 
halt  for  animals  and  supplies,  whether  they  take  the 
Karakoram  route  to  Yarkand,  or  the  Chanchengmo  route 
to  Yarkand  and  Khotan,  and  there  also  the  Lhasa  traders 
do  an  extensive  business  in  brick-tea  and  Lhasa  wares. 
The  centre  of  Leh  is  a  wide  bazaar,  above  which  the 
irregular,  flat-roofed,  many-balconied  houses  of  the  town 
cluster  round  the  palace  of  the  former  kings,  which 
occupies  a  commanding  site  near  the  middle  of  the  town 
and  can  be  seen  for  many  miles.  North  of  Leh,  a  few 
miles  distant,  is  the  huge  Kailas  range,  with  its  glaciers 
and  snow -fields,  its  passes  attaining  an  altitude  of 
18,000  feet.  To  the  south,  across  the  gravelly  descent 
and  the  Indus  valley,  rise  red  ranges,  dominated  by  snow- 
peaks  more  than  21,000  feet  in  height. 

MRS.  BISHOP. — Scottish  Geographical  Maga-iiir,  October  1802. 
By  permission  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Geographical  Society. 

For  the  busy  scenes  of  Central  Asian  trade  carried  on  at  Leh.  see 
ibid.  p.  519.  For  the  magnificent  scenery  between  Kashmir  and  I.rh. 
see  ibid.  513-519. 


The  Karakoram  Route  from  Leh  to  Yarkand 

The  Karakoram  route  may  be  subdivided  into  two — the 
Zamistani,  or  winter  road,  and  the  Tabistani,  or  summer 
road.  Although  these  have  a  few  marches  and  camping 
grounds  in  common,  and  cross  the  great  watershed 
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between  India  and  Central  Asia  at  the  same  point,  the 
Karakoram  Pass,  yet  they  diverge  from  each  other 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  their  courses.  The  winter 
road  passes  wherever  possible  along  and  over  the  beds  of 
rivers,  which  in  the  cold  season  contain  but  little  water, 
and  are  generally  frozen  over,  but  are  often  impassable 
torrents  in  summer.  It  is  therefore  no  matter  of  sur- 
prise that,  in  spite  of  the  intense  cold  and  hardships  of 
a  winter  journey,  the  merchant  often  selects  that  season  for 
his  travels. 

The  first  great  obstacle  after  leaving  Leh,  both  in 
summer  and  winter,  is  the  Kailas  range,  which  divides  the 
drainage  of  the  Indus  and  the  Shyok.  In  winter  it  is 
crossed  by  the  Digar  La1  (18,000  feet),  a  very  difficult 
pass,  in  crossing  which  it  is  necessary  to  employ  either 
yaks  or  men  for  the  carriage  of  goods.  The  summer  route 
crosses  the  Khardung  Pass,  of  the  same  height.  This  pass 
is  also  impracticable  for  laden  ponies.  After  crossing  this 
range  and  entering  the  Shyok  valley  the  traveller  has  now 
before  him  the  great  Muztagh,  or  Karakoram  range.  In 
winter,  by  following  the  narrow,  winding,  and  difficult 
valley  of  the  Shyok  River,  he  reaches  the  Karakoram  Pass,  a 
distance  of  1 1 4  miles.  In  the  course  of  this  portion  of  the 
journey  the  frozen  surface  of  the  stream  has  to  be  crossed 
no  less  than  thirty-six  times.  In  winter  this  can  easily 
lie  done,  as  it  is  generally  bridged  by  snow  and  ice,  but 
in  summer,  owing  to  the  floods  caused  by  the  melting 
glaciers,  an  entirely  different  route  has  to  be  adopted. 
Instead  of  ascending  the  Shyok,  the  traveller  descends  that 
river  to  a  short  distance  below  Sati,  where  in  summer  it  is 
a  very  large  and  rapid  river.  Passengers  and  goods  are 
carried  over  in  boats,  while  the  baggage  animals  are 
made  to  swim  across.  Many  of  the  latter  are  drowned 
in  crossing.  The  summer  route  then  ascends  the  Nubra 
valley,  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  richly  cultivated  in 
Ladak,  as  far  as  Changlang,  40  miles  above  Sati.  The 
merchant  generally  takes  this  bit  very  easily,  advancing 
1  LSI  =  pass. 
9 
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by  short  marches  of  10  miles,  to  make  the  most  of  the 
abundant  supplies  of  grain  and  excellent  lucerne.  Caravans 
from  Yarkand  often  halt  a  week  to  feed  and  rest  the 
baggage  animals  after  their  hard  work  and  scant  fare.  It 
is  here  that,  on  the  outward  journey,  the  real  difficulties  of 
the  march  commence.  The  traveller  has  first  to  cross 
a  very  high  and  precipitous  hill  just  above  Changlang. 
The  road  ascends  by  zigzags,  and  rises  more  than  4000 
feet  in  five  miles,  the  stiffest  bit  of  ascent  on  the  whole 
journey  to  Yarkand.  After  reaching  the  top  of  this  pass 
the  road  descends  to  the  Saser  stream  and  passes  up  it  to 
the  Saser  Pass,  over  a  mighty  ridge  covered  with  snow  and 
glaciers,  which  runs  down  from  the  great  mountain  mass 
forming  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Karakoram  range, 
and  separates  the  waters  of  the  Nubra  from  those  of  the 
Shyok.  This  pass  (17,800  feet)  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
on  the  road,  and  is  rarely,  if  ever,  free  from  snow,  while 
the  road  passes  through,  over,  and  alongside  glaciers  for 
many  miles.  From  the  top  of  this  pass  the  road  follows 
the  banks  of  a  stream  which  enters  the  Shyok  at  Saser 
Polu,  a  halting-place  on  the  winter  road,  where  the  Shyok 
is  crossed  with  difficulty.  The  road  now  ascends  a 
tributary  stream  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Shyok,  crosses  a 
low  pass,  and  joins  another  stream  which  flows  from  the 
Depsang  plains  (18,000  feet)  into  the  Shyok.  The  intense 
cold  of  this  bleak  and  dreary  waste  prevents  this  route 
from  being  used  in  winter,  when  caravans  follow  the  Shyok 
river.  The  winter  and  summer  routes  unite  1 1  miles 
below  the  Karakoram  Pass,  which,  though  18,550  feet 
above  the  sea,  is  always  free  from  glaciers,  and  in  summer 
from  snow.  The  ascent  on  both  sides  is  gentle,  and  the 
road  good,  so  that,  although  it  forms  the  watershed  between 
Hindustan  and  Central  Asia,  it  is  less  of  an  obstacle  to 
merchants  than  the  passes  on  either  side.  From  the 
summit  the  road  passes  along  the  Karakoram  stream,  one 
of  the  head-waters  of  the  Yarkand  River,  to  Ak-tagh  (40 
miles),  where  the  routes  again  diverge.  The  winter  route 
continues  down  the  Yarkand  River,  which  is  crossed 
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eighteen  times  in  74  miles.  The  road  ascends  the  western 
Kwenlun,  crosses  it  by  a  pass  of  16,000  feet,  traverses 
one  of  the  northern  spires  of  the  Kwenlun,  by  a  pass 
10,470  feet  high,  and  descends  along  the  banks  of  a 
gently  sloping  stream  to  the  borders  of  the  plains  of 
Eastern  Turkestan,  41  miles  from  Karghalik,  a  large  town 
at  the  junction  of  the  winter  and  summer  routes.  From 
Ak-tagh,  where  the  routes  diverge,  the  summer  road 
passes  over  a  spur  of  the  Kwenlun  by  a  tolerably  easy 
pass  (17,610  feet),  from  which  the  road  descends  by  a 
winding  stream  to  the  Karakash  Eiver,  which  winds 
through  the  Kwenlun  range.  The  road  follows  it  for 
some  20  miles,  and  occasionally  crosses  it  with  some 
difficulty.  The  river  flows  in  the  direction  of  Khotan, 
and  between  it  and  Yarkand  lies  a  formidable  spur  of 
the  Kwenlun.  Here  the  traveller,  if  unfettered  by  po- 
litical considerations,  has  a  choice  of  three  passes.  The 
most  frequented  road  is  by  the  Sanju  or  Grim  Pass,  which, 
although  not  more  than  16,700  feet,  is  decidedly  the  most 
difficult  obstacle  on  the  road  to  Yarkand.  Its  summit  is 
never  free  from  ice  and  snow,  and  is  impassable  for  laden 
ponies.  From  the  pass  the  road  descends  to  the  Sanju 
River,  which  it  follows  to  Sanju,  on  the  borders  of  the 
great  Turkestan  plain.  Thence  a  good  level  road  leads  to 
Yarkand. 

Report  of  a  Mission  to  Yarkand  in  1873,  under  commantl  of  Sir  T. 
S.  Forsytli.     (Official.) 

Nothing,  perhaps,  gives  a  truer  impression  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
mountain  barrier  between  India  and  Turkestan  than  the  description 
of  this  frequented  trade  route.  The  difference  between  the  winter  and 
summer  routes  is  briefly  this.  The  winter  route  follows  the  Shyok 
valley  to  the  summit  of  the  Karakoram  Pass,  and  descends  by  the 
Yarkand  valley.  The  summer  route  avoids  the  impassable  main 
valley,  turns  up  the  side  valleys,  crossing  passes  from  one  side 
valley  to  the  next,  and  thus  zigzags  in  a  course  roughly  parallel  to 
the  winter  route.  The  same  is  true  of  the  descent.  The  names  of 
the  side  valleys  are  unimportant,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  all 
the  routes  from  the  Karakoram  converge  upon  Karghalik  for  Yarkand. 
There  is  a  striking  difference  between  the  scenery  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  Karakoram  Pass,  which  is  thus  summarised  by  a  recent 
traveller:  "Instead  of  being  shut  into  nullahs  and  gorges  and  deep 
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gullies,  and  walled  in  l>y  the  precipitous  rocks  of  giant  snow-clad 
mountains,  we  are  now  in  an  open  country  of  vast  plains  and  distant 
hills." 

A  full  description  of  the  scenery  of  the  summer  route  will  be  found 
in  vol.  i.  of  LOUD  DUNMORE'S  Thf  Pamirs.     Murray. 


Simla 

Ascending  the  mountains  by  the  Simla  road,  the 
traveller  looks  back  over  the  vast  plain  of  the  Sutlej 
basin,  which  he  has  just  quitted.  The  curves  of  the 
winding  Sutlej  and  its  affluents  form  a  fitting  contrast  to 
the  horizontal  lines  of  the  landscape.  This  view  of  the 
plains,  from  a  mountain  rising  aloft  immediately  over  them, 
is  most  remarkable. 

By  the  time  the  month  of  May  is  advancing,  the  season 
for  Simla  has  begun.  The  Viceroy  and  his  Government, 
with  some  of  the  official  classes,  have  arrived,  and  tin- 
world  of  Anglo-Indian  fashion  have  assembled.  Social 
gatherings  on  the  green  sward,  underneath  the  rocks,  over- 
shadowed by  the  fir,  pine,  and  cedar,  are  of  daily  occurrence. 
The  rich  bloom  of  the  rhododendrons  lends  gorgeousness  to 
the  scene.  The  place  is  like  a  ga}T  Swiss  city  isolated  on 
the  mountain  top,  with  dark  ilex  forests  around  it,  blue 
hills  beyond,  and  the  horizon  ever  whitened  by  the  Snowy 
range.  But  in  this  paradise,  tempting  the  mind  to  banish 
care  and  forget  affairs  of  state,  the  most  arduous  business 
is  daily  conducted.  Red-liveried  messengers  are  running 
to  and  fro  all  the  day  and  half  the  night.  To7is  of  letters 
and  despatches  come  and  go  daily.  Here  are  gathered  up 
the  threads  of  an  empire.  Hence  issue  the  orders  affecting 
perhaps  one-sixth  of  the  human  race. 

SIR  R.  TEMPLE. — Bird's-eye,  Vino  of  Picturesque  India.     Chntto 
and  Windus. 

By  permission  of  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus. 

The  wild  country  behind  Simla  and  the  stupendous  gorge  of  flit- 
Sutlej  are  well  described  in  WILSON'S  Abode  of  Know.  Blackwood. 
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The  Ganges  Canal  and  the  Hardwar  Gap 

I  saw  the  Himalayas  before  me.  Unobscured  by  a 
single  cloud  or  speck  of  vapour,  there  stood  revealed  the 
whole  mountain  region,  from  the  low  range  of  the  Siwalik 
Hills,  about  20  miles  distant,  to  the  loftiest  pinnacles  of 
snow,  which  look  down  on  China  and  Tibet.  As  seen 
from  Rurki,  the  Himalayas  present  the  appearance  of  three 
distinct  ranges  :  first,  the  Siwalik  Hills,  not  more  than  2000 
feet  in  height;  the  second,  or  Sub-Himalayas,  rising  to 
8000  or  9000  feet ;  while  the  loftier  peaks  of  the  Snowy 
range  visible  from  this  point  are  25,000  feet  above  the 
sea. 

Rurki  -has  risen  into  note  from  being  the  headquarters 
of  the  engineers  employed  on  the  Ganges  Canal.  It  is 
a  pleasant  place,  scattered  over  a  rising  ground,  and 
enjoying  one  of  the  finest  prospects  of  the  Himalayas  to 
be  had  from  any  part  of  the  plains.  The  Ganges  Canal 
has  been  constructed  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating 
the  low  fertile  tracts  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna. 
The  use  of  the  water  for  irrigation  is  not  obligatory  upon 
the  cultivators,  but  they  are  generally  glad  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it.  Along  the  Jumna  canals  the  people  do  not 
wait,  as  formerly,  to  see  whether  the  crops  will  be  likely 
to  succeed  without  irrigation,  but  employ  it  at  all  seasons, 
and  are  therefore  assured  of  a  constant  return  for  the 
labour.  The  greatest  modern  work  in  India  is  the  Canal 
Aqueduct  over  the  Solani  River  at  Rurki. 

The  road  now  approached  the  Siwalik  Hills,  which  were 
steep  and  covered  with  jungle  to  the  summit.  The  gorge 
through  which  the  Ganges  forces  its  way  at  Hardwar 
made  an  abrupt  gap  in  their  chain,  revealing  a  striking 
view  of  the  second  or  Sub -Himalayas,  which  now  com- 
pletely hid  the  snowy  peaks. 

About  half  a  mile  from  Hardwar,  the  point  where  the 
canal  leaves  the  Ganges,  I  stood  on  the  lofty  banks  of 
the  river,  looking  down  on  its  clear  )>]ae  stream.  The 
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gorge  lay  open  before  me ;  the  hills  rose  on  either  hand, 
covered  with  H  wilderness  of  jungle ;  the  white  pinnacles 
of  the  temples  of  Hardwar  shone  over  the  top  of  a  belt  of 
trees ;  the  sacred  ghats  led  down  to  the  water ;  and 
beyond  all,  crowning  the  huge  blue  bulk  of  the  Sub-Him- 
alayas, towered  the  snowy  cone  of  Gungutri.  It  was  an 
impressive  scene.  Here  was  the  river  at  my  feet ;  there 
one  of  its  most  sacred  cities ;  and  in  the  remote  distance 
the  snows  in  which  it  is  cradled.  I  went  down  the  bank, 
and  there,  at  the  last  gate  of  the  Himalayas,  where  they 
let  its  waters  out  upon  the  plain  of  Hindustan,  I  drank 
of  the  Holy  River. 

Hardwar  is  one  of  the  most  curious  cities  in  India.  It 
lies  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Ganges,  exactly  in  the 
gorge  formed  by  the  Siwalik  Hills.  There  is  but  one 
principal  street,  running  parallel  to  the  water,  and  crossed 
by  others  so  steep  as  to  resemble  staircases.  Broad 
stone  ghats  descend  to  the  river  to  allow  the  pilgrims 
facilities  for  bathing.  Between  them,  upon  platforms  of 
masonry  of  various  heights,  are  temples  to  the  Hindu 
gods.  The  temples  are  from  20  to  50  feet  high,  and 
generally  built  of  gray  sandstone.  There  is  a  great  simi- 
larity in  their  design,  which  is  a  massive  square  shrine, 
surmounted  by  a  four-sided  or  circular  spire,  curving 
gradually  to  a  point,  so  that  the  outline  of  each  side 
resembles  a  parabola.  All  parts  of  the  building  are 
covered  with  grotesque  but  elaborate  ornaments,  arid  many 
of  the  spires  are  composed  of  a  mass  of  smaller  ones, 
overlapping  each  other.  There  are  fifty  or  sixty  temples 
in  and  about  the  city,  some  of  them  being  perched  on  the 
summits  of  cliffs  rising  above  it.  Most  of  them  are  white- 
washed, and  have  a  new  and  glaring  appearance,  but  there 
are  others,  enclosed  in  large  courtyards,  which  are  very 
black  and  venerable.  There  is  a  great  annual  fair  held 
at  Hardwar,  which  is  sometimes  attended  by  1,500,000 
persons.  The  natives  flock  from  all  parts  of  Hindustan 
and  Bengal,  from  the  Deccan,  the  Punjab,  Kashmir, 
Afghanistan,  Tartary,  and  Tibet,  —  some  as  religious 
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devotees,  some  as  tradesmen.  For  miles  round  the  place 
is  one  immense  encampment,  and  all  the  races,  faces, 
costumes,  customs,  and  languages  of  the  East,  from  Persia 
to  Siam,  from  Ceylon  to  Siberia,  are  represented. 

Passing  round  the  hill,  the  road  began  to  descend,  and  a 
superb  view  of  the  Dehra  Dun,  a  large  valley  enclosed 
between  the  Siwalik  Hills  and  the  Sub-Himalayas,  pre- 
sented itself  to  my  view.  Before  me  lay  the  Ganges,  its 
waters  glittering  in  the  sun,  after  forcing  a  pass  through  a 
deep  dark  gap  in  the  mountains  before  me. 

BAYARD  TAYLOR. — Travels  in  India,  China,  and  Japan. 

For  the  damming  and  canalising  of  the  rivers  of  India,  where 
they  emerge  from  the  foothills,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ganges  at  Hard- 
war,  see  STEEVENS,  In  India.  Blackwood. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  continuation  of  the  Hardwar  gap, 
with  some  graphic  descriptions  of  the  changes  in  types  of  vegetation 
and  scenery,  will  be  found  in  the  succeeding  pages  of  Mr.  Bayard 
Taylor's  narrative,  pp.  91-97. 


The  Terai  and  Tea-Planting 

At  the  base  of  the  Himalayas  lies  a  broad  strip  of  land 
known  as  the  Terai,  a  name  with  which  we  have  learned 
to  associate  that  wasting  fever,  so  fatal  to  Europeans,  and 
to  the  terrible  ravages  of  which  an  enormous  percentage  of 
the  natives  themselves  succumb.  Besides  a  heavy  rainfall, 
averaging  something  like  120  inches  in  the  year,  this  strip 
of  land  is  the  natural  drain  of  the  Sikkim  Hills.  The 
rivers  running  through  it  are  continually  overflowing  their 
banks,  to  flood  the  ground  for  miles  around,  and  the  surplus 
water,  being  unable  to  get  away,  must  be  slowly  absorbed 
by  the  already  supersaturated  earth.  The  dense  vapour 
raised  by  the  tropical  sun  is  laden  with  pestilential  malaria. 
The  shelter  of  the  hills  tends  to  prevent  the  free  passage 
of  air,  so  the  vapour  lies  over  the  ground  until  the  fresh 
winds  of  the  cold-weather  months  sweep  it  away,  and  bring 
some  measure  of  restored  health  to  the  fever-stricken 
inhabitants. 
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If  the  first  man  who  had  the  jungle  cleared  to  make 
room  for  the  planting  of  tea  could  have  foreseen  the  cruel 
loss  of  life  his  example  would  entail,  he  would  surely  have 
avoided  so  great  a  sacrifice.  It  was  an  evil  hour  for  Terai 
planters  when  the  Forest  Department  forbade  the  periodical 
firing  of  the  overgrown  jungle  which  had  hitherto  done 
something  towards  purifying  the  air  of  the  district,  and 
now,  after  years  of  cultivation,  and  when  every  effort  has 
been  made  to  improve  the  conditions  of  life,  the  Darjiling 
Terai  remains  as  unhealthy  as  ever. 

Siliguri  lies  just  on  the  edge  of  the  Terai,  700  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  and  a  few  miles  from  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  range.  We  were  nine  miles  from  our  friend's 
bungalow,  and  a  light  bamboo  cart  had  been  sent  to  the 
station  to  meet  us.  The  floor  of  the  one-storeyed  bungalow 
was  raised  several  feet  above  the  ground,  and  had  the  usual 
thatched  roof  ;  its  wide  verandah  ran  along  the  whole  front 
of  the  house,  and  as  we  sat  in  comfortable  long  chairs,  with 
the  reed  blinds  down  to  keep  out  the  sun,  we  could  see 
the  gay  tropical  garden  through  them.  It  was  difficult -to 
believe  so  fair  a  spot  should  be  so  deadly  from  poisonous 
malaria. 

The  first  tea  bushes  were  within  a  stone's-throw  of  the 
house,  and  extended  over  hundreds  of  acres  in  all  directions. 
The  tea  bushes  presented  a  curious  appearance  to  the 
uninitiated,  being  low,  broad,  and  as  flat  as  a  table.  In 
some  parts  they  were  quite  clear,  in  others  so  crowded 
with  weeds  that  one  realised  how  great  must  be  the 
labour  of  keeping  the  ground  free  from  them.  Some  of 
the  plants  were  of  a  darker  colour,  with  smaller  leaves,  and 
others  of  a  lighter  tint,  with  larger  foliage ;  the  first  being 
the  China  plant,  and  the  latter,  and  better  of  the  two,  the 
Assam  hybrid.  The  roads  or  paths  through  the  tea  were 
often  execrable.  Our  host  frequently  called  to  us  to 
beware  of  the  holes,  or  rotten  planks,  in  the  many  little 
bridges  spanning  narrow  watercourses,  or  irrigation  drains. 
Here  and  there  we  saw  groups  of  coolies,  women  as  well 
as  men,  busily  plucking  the  four  top  leaves  from  the  young 
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shoots.  They  were  of  an  unhealthy,  wretched-looking 
type,  and  no  wonder,  when  they  so  often  had  to  pluck  the 
leaves  standing  knee-deep  in  water,  with  a  burning  sun 
overhead. 

On  reaching  the  factory  we  were  shown  the  whole 
process  of  making  tea.  When  the  coolies  bring  in  the 
baskets  of  leaves  they  have  plucked,  it  is  first  weighed  and 
then  put  on  shallow  canvas  trays  in  the  withering-house, 
where  it  is  left  all  night  to  wither.  In  the  morning 
it  is  put  into  the  rolling  -  machine  and  rolled  for 
half  an  hour,  Avhen  it  comes  out  a  wet  mass  of  leaf.  Por- 
tions of  this  are  then  put  on  other  trays  and  left  to 
ferment  until  the  proper  aroma  is  obtained.  There  is  a 
deliciously  fragrant  smell  in  the  house  devoted  to  this  pur- 
pose. The  tea  is  then  dried  in  a  machine  by  hot  blasts, 
and  when  ready  is  thrown  into  a  gigantic  sieve — also 
moved  by  machinery — which  separates  the  Pekoe  from  the 
larger  leaf.  There  is  more  sifting  and  picking  over  by 
hand  for  the  finer  sorts  of  tea,  and  a  final  drying  is  given 
to  it  before  it  is  taken  to  the  packing-house  and  put  up  for 
the  wholesale  market. 

Mus.   DONALDSON. — Lcpcha  Land.     Sampson  Low. 
By  permission  of  Messrs.  Sampson  Low. 

For  the  mortality  among  the  immigrant  coolie  labourers,  see  ibid. 
pp.  15-16.  For  other  accounts  of  the  Terai,  see  HOOKER,  Himalayan 
Journals  (Ward  and  Lock),  pp.  69-72,  and  MAJOR  L.  A.  WAUDELL, 
Among  the  Himalayas,  pp.  5-9  (1st  edition). 


By  Rail  to  Darjiling 

The  ascent  begins  quite  suddenly.  The  Himalayas 
here  shoot  up  abruptly  from  the  Indian  plains,  so  that 
here  at  their  base,  though  we  are  about  300  miles  inland 
from  Calcutta,  we  are  scarcely  more  than  300  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  In  the  next  35  miles  or  so  of  railway 
we  rise  over  7000  feet,  and  pass  within  a  few  hours 
through  all  the  gradations  of  climate,  from  tropical  to  sub- 
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Alpine.  The  part  of  the  Himalayas  that  we  are  now 
entering  is  Sikkim.  It  may  be  viewed  as  a  stupendous 
stairway  hewn  out  of  the  western  border  of  the  Tibet;ui. 
plateau  by  glaciers  and  great  rivers,  and  leading  down  to 
the  Indian  plains,  with  a  fall  of  about  17,000  feet  in  100 
miles.  The  face  of  this  vast  incline  is  roughly  cut  up  into 
countless  peaks  and  ridges,  and  valleys  of  corresponding 
depth,  down  which  dash  the  glacial  streams  und  thundering 
torrents  precipitated  by  this  rainiest  section  of  the  Hima- 
layas. The  deep  gorges  of  the  river  so  interpenetrate  the 
mountains  as  to  carry  a  hot  climate  far  along  their  banks, 
till  the  semi-tropic  vegetation  becomes  almost  overhung  by 
snowy  peaks. 

Emerging  from  the  sal-forest  about  1000  feet  above  the 
sea,  the  twisting  train  curved  in  and  out  of  shaggy  ravines. 
carrying  us  through  a  swift  succession  of  ever-changing 
scenery.  The  forest  rapidly  began  to  change  its  character. 
The  undergrowth,  which  was  almost  a  forest  in  itself, 
thinned  perceptibly,  and  the  landscape  got  more  smiling. 
Higher  up,  we  commanded  bird's-eye  views  of  the  lo\\x-r 
hills  and  plains.  Far  below  we  saw  the  rivers  from  the 
ravines  we  had  crossed,  like  streaks  of  silver  across  the 
plain.  Our  train  boldly  skirted  the  top  of  precipitous 
valleys,  alarmingly  near  the  edge  at  times.  To  circumvent 
these  precipices  and  the  dangerous  watercourses  demands 
many  an  ingenious  engineering  device  of  spirals,  reversing 
stations,  and  deep  masonry  embankments.  The  clearings 
get  larger  and  more  numerous.  The  less  steep  slopes  are 
shorn  of  their  forests  for  tea  cultivation,  which,  with  its 
trim,  cabbage-like  rows  of  tea  bushes,  does  not  enhance 
the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  Now  we  are  in  a  fresh 
temperate  climate.  The  vegetation  has  completely 
changed,  and  we  recognise  the  bramble,  raspberry,  straw- 
berry, maple,  chestnut,  cherry,  willow,  sorrel,  stagmoss, 
and  many  other  common  trees,  shrubs,  and  weeds  of 
temperate  Europe.  The  undergrowth  has  got  more  open 
and  grassy,  and  almost  the  only  feature  of  the  landscape 
which  suggests  the  tropics  is  the  feathery  frond  of  the 
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tall  tree-ferns.  Still  ascending,  ere  we  gain  the  elevation 
of  7470  feet  at  Ghum,  the  chill  air  has  compelled  us  to 
don  our  thickest  wraps.  This  village  is  the  first  outpost 
of  the  Tibetans.  Here  we  see  them  shod  in  snow-shoes, 
busily  flying  their  prayer- wheels  and  counting  their  beads. 
Their  huts,  most  of  which  are  built  of  kerosene  oil  boxes 
and  tins,  are  gay  with  many-coloured  bunting,  streaming 
from  poles  topped  by  yaks'  tails,  and  bearing  symbolic 
devices  to  ward  off'  devils.  From  tall  bamboos  inscribed 
prayer-flags  fluttered  in  the  breeze,  wafting  their  petitions 
to  the  countless  demons  who  infest  the  air  and  springs 
and  hillsides  in  the  neighbourhood.  Leaving  Ghum,  we 
glide  down  the  grassy  northern  slopes  of  this  ridge,  which 
now  shuts  out  the  view  of  the  Indian  plains,  and  after 
about  four  miles  of  curving  road,  each  bend  of  which 
reveals  enchanting  views,  our  plucky  little  engine  lands 
us  in  the  station  of  Darjiling. 

MAJOR  L.  A.  WADUELL. — Amung  the  Himalayas    Constable. 
By  permission  of  Major  L.  A.  Waddell  anil  Messrs.  Constable. 

The  full  account,  from  which  the  preceding  is  condensed,  of  the 
journey  from  Siliguri,  the  terminus  on  the  plains,  gives  an  excellent 
account  of  the  variation  of  the  zones  of  vegetation  with  increasing 
altitude.  It  may  be  compared  with  the  more  detailed  description 
given  by  Sin  JOSEPH  HOOKER  in  his  Himalayan  Journals. 


View  from  Darjiling 

The  view  is  one  quite  unparalleled  for  the  scenery  it- 
embraces,  commanding  confessedly  the  grandest  known 
landscape  of  snowy  mountains  in  the  Himalayas,  and  hence 
in  the  world.  Kangchenjunga  (45  miles  distant)  is 
the  most  prominent  object,  rising  21,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  observer,  out  of  a  sea  of  intervening  wooded 
hills ;  whilst,  on  a  line  with  its  snows,  the  eye  descends 
below  the  horizon  to  a  narrow  gulf  7000  feet  deep  in  the 
mountains,  where  the  great  Ranjit  River,  white  with  foam, 
threads  a  tropical  forest  with  a  silver  line.  To  the  north- 
west, towards  Nepal,  the  snowy  peaks  of  Kabm  and 
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Jannu  (respectively  24,000  feet  and  25,310  feet)  rise 
over  the  shoulder  of  Singalila ;  whilst  eastward  the 
snowy  mountains  appear  to  form  an  unbroken  range, 
trending  north-east  to  the  great  mass  of  Dongkia  (23,170 
feet),  and  thence  south-east  by  the  fingered  peaks  of 
Tonkola  and  the  silver  cone  of  Chola  (17,320  feet),  gradu- 
ally sinking  into  the  Bhutan  Mountains. 

The  view  may  be  extended  a  little  by  ascending  Senchal, 
which  is  a  few  miles  south  of  Darjiling.  From  its  sum- 
mit Chumulari  (23,930  feet)  is  seen  to  the  north-east, 
at  84  miles'  distance,  rearing  its  head  as  a  great 
rounded  mass  over  the  snowy  Chola  range,  out  of  which 
it  appears  to  rise,  although  in  reality  lying  40  miles 
beyond.  To  the  north-west  again,  at  upwards  of  100 
miles'  distance,  a  beautiful  group  of  snowy  mountains  rises 
above  the  black  Singalila  range,  the  chief  being  perhaps 
as  high  as  Kangchenjunga,  from  which  it  is  fully  80 
miles  distant  to  the  westward,  and  between  them  no 
mountain  of  considerable  altitude  intervenes,  the  Nepalese 
Himalayas  in  that  direction  sinking  remarkably  towards 
the  Arun  River,  which  there  enters  Nepal  from  Tibet. 

The  top  of  Senchal  is  a  favourite  excursion  from  Dai- 
jiling,  being  very  easy  of  access,  and  the  path  abounding 
in  rare  and  beautiful  plants,  and  passing  through  forests 
of  oak,  magnolia,  and  rhododendron ;  while  the  summit, 
besides  embracing  this  splendid  view  of  the  Snowy  range 
over  the  Darjiling  spur-  in  the  foreground,  commands 
also  the  plains  of  India,  with  the  courses  of  the  Tista, 
Mahanadi,  Balasan,  and  Mechi  rivers.  In  the  months  of 
April  and  May,  when  the  magnolias  and  rhododendrons 
are  in  blossom,  the  gorgeous  vegetation  is  in  some 
respects  not  to  be  surpassed  by  anything  in  the  tropics. 
The  white-flowered  magnolia  forms  a  predominant  tree 
at  7000  to  8000  feet,  and  in  1848  it  blossomed  -so 
profusely  that  the  forests  on  the  broad  flanks  of  Senchal, 
and  other  mountains  of  that  elevation,  appeared  as  if 
sprinkled  with  snow.  The  purple -flowered  kind,  again, 
hardly  occurs  below  8000  feet,  and  forms  an  immen.se, 
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but  very  ugly,  black-barked,  sparingly-branched  tree,  leaf- 
less in  winter  and  also  during  the  flowering  season,  when 
it  puts  forth  from  the  ends  of  its  branches  great  rose-purple, 
cup-shaped  flowers,  whose  fleshy  petals  strew  the  ground. 
In  the  same  woods  the  scarlet  rhododendron  is  very  scarce, 
and  is  outvied  by  the  great  Rhododendron  argenteum,  which 
grows  as  a  tree  40  feet  high,  with  magnificent  leaves, 
12  to  15  inches  long,  deep  green,  wrinkled  above  and 
silvery  below.  I  know  nothing  of  the  kind  that  exceeds 
in  beauty  the  flowering  branch,  with  its  wide-spread- 
ing foliage  and  glorious  mass  of  flowers.  Oaks,  laurels, 
maples,  birch,  chestnut,  hydrangea,  a  species  of  fig,  which 
is  found  on  the  very  summit,  are  the  principal  features  of 
the  forest. 

SIR  J.  HOOKER. — Himalayan  Journals.     Ward,  Lock  and  Co. 
By  permission'of  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock  and  Co. 

Mt.  Everest,  or  Chomokandar,  is  not  visible  from  Senchal,  being 
hidden  by  an  intervening  ridge  of  Sandnk-phn. 

Sir  Joseph  Hooker's  description  of  the  Sikkim  Himalayas,  though 
fifty  years  old,  is  still  valuable  for  its  accurate  observations  of 
scenery  and  vegetation.  MAJOR  A^;rADI)KLL's  Among  the-  Himalayan 
(Constable)  is  also  a  trustworthy  book. 


Kangchenjunga 

(a)  From  Darjiling 

The  vale  of  the  Ranjit,  the  visible  base  of  Kangchen- 
junga,  is  27,000  feet  below  its  summit.  The  vast  extent 
of  the  slope  embraced  in  a  single  prospect  gives  unique 
sublimity  to  the  landscape  as  a  whole ;  while  the  succes- 
sion of  belts  of  vegetation  piled  one  upon  the  other  adds 
exquisite  variety  to  the  foregrounds  through  which  a 
traveller  approaches  the  snows.  He  sees  at  a  glance  the 
shadowy  valleys  from  which  shining  mist-columns  rise  at 
noon  against  a  luminous  sky,  the  forest  ridges,  stretching 
fold  behind  fold  in  softly"  undulating  lines — dotted  by 
the  white  specks  which  mark  the  situation  of  Buddhist 
monasteries — to  the  glacier-draped  pinnacles  and  precipices 
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of  the  Snowy  range.  He  passes  from  the  zone  of  tree- 
ferns,  bamboos,  orange-groves,  and  dal  forests,  through  an 
endless  colonnade  of  tall-stemmed  magnolias,  oaks,  and 
chestnut  trees,  fringed  with  delicate  orchids  and  festooned 
by  long  convolvuluses,  to  the  region  of  gigantic  pines, 
junipers,  firs,  and  larches.  Down  each  ravine  sparkles  a 
brimming  torrent,  making  the  ferns  and  flowers  nod  as  it 
passes  them.  Superb  butterflies,  black  and  blue,  or  flashes 
of  rainbow  colours  that  turn  at  pleasure  into  exact  imita- 
tions of  dead  leaves,  the  fairies  of  this  lavish  transforma- 
tion scene  of  nature,  sail  in  and  out  between  the  light  and 
the  gloom.  The  mountaineer  pushes  on  by  a  track  half 
buried  in  the  long  red  twisted  stems  of  tree  rhododendrons, 
hung  with  waving  lichens,  until  he  emerges  at  last  on 
open  sky  and  the  upper  pastures,  the  Alps  of  the  Himalayas, 
fields  of  flowers :  gentians,  and  eidelwiess  and  poppies, 
which  blossom  beneath  the  shining  storehouses  of  snow 
that  encompass  the  ice-mailed  and  fluted  shoulders  of  the 
giants  of  the  range. 

(b)  From  the  Kangchen  Valley 

We  were  safe  in  Nepal,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the 
Kangchen,  looking  at  a  sight  never  before  seen  by  European 
eyes — the  north-western  face  of  Kangchenjunga — not  a 
sheer  cliff  like  the  three  other  aspects  of  the  peak,  but  a 
superb  pile  of  rock  buttresses,  terraces  of  snow,  and  stair- 
cases of  ice,  through  whose  labyrinthine  complexities  the 
future  conquerors  of  that  great  mountain  will  have  to  find 
the  least  hazardous  way  to  the  summit. 

D.  W.  FISESHFIEUI. — <:  The  Glaciers  of  Kangchenjnnga,"  Geogra- 
phical Journal,  April  1902. 

15y  permission  of  I).  "\V.  Freshfield,  Esq.,  and  the  Royal  Geogra- 
phical Society. 


A  Glimpse  of  Chomokandar  or  Mount  Everest 

We  traversed  three  passes  on  the  spur  of  Jannu.     From 
one  of  these  we  had  a  noble  view  on  one  side  over  Nepal ; 
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on  the  other  of  Jannu  and  its  satellites.  The  blue  vault 
was  ringed  with  wintry  snows ;  round  us  the  upper  slopes 
and  valleys  were  rich  in  the  faded  browns  and  reds  of 
autumn ;  below  these  spread  the  eternal  green  of  the  zone 
of  tropical  summer ;  and  beyond  these  again  we  could  see 
the  pale  shimmer  of  the  plains  of  Bengal.  But  the  centre 
of  the  scene  to  us  was  the  Lapchikang  range,  with  the 
highest  measured  peak  in  the  world,  the  Mount  Everest  of 
the  survey,  Chomokandar,  rising  behind  the  splendid  dome 
of  Makalu.  In  shape  it  is  not  imposing;  it  looks  an 
"  easy  "  mountain.  Its  outline  reminded  me  of  the  Dome 
and  Aiguille  du  Goiiter,  Mont  Blanc  being  suppressed. 

D.  W.  FiiEsHFiELD.     Geographical  Journal,  April  1902. 

By  permission  of  I).  W.  Freshfield,  Esq.,  and  the  Royal  Geogra- 
phical Society. 

A  very  graphic  description  of  Kangchenjunga  and  Chomokandar, 
as  seen  from  Sanduk-phu,  is  given  by  MAJOR  WADDRLL,  Among  the 
Himalayas  (Constable),  pp.  329-331.  Only  the  peak  of  the  latter  is 
visible,  but  "  this  view,  small  as  it  is,  is  one  of  the  very  best  that 
is  to  be  got  of  it.  Owing  to  its  great  distance  in  the  interior,  behind 
the  outer  snowy  peaks  that  tower  in  front  of  it,  its  enormous  height 
is  not  apparent "  (ibid.  p.  340). 

View  of  Tibet  from  Dongkia  Pass  of  the  Himalayas 

The  Tibetan  view,  from  its  novelty,  extent,  and  singular- 
ity, demands  the  first  notice.  The  Cholamu  Lake  lies  1 500 
feet  below  one  at  the  bottom  of  a  rapid  and  rocky  descent ; 
it  was  a  blue  sheet  of  water,  hemmed  in  by  rounded  spurs 
from  Kinchinjhow  on  one  side,  and  from  Dongkia  on  the 
other;  the  Lachen  flowed  from  its  northern  extremity, 
and  turning  westward,  entered  a  broad,  barren  valley, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  red  stony  mountains,  called 
Bhomtso.  Though  18,000  to  19,000  feet  high,  these 
mountains  were  wholly  unsnowed.  Beyond  this  range 
lay  the  broad  valley  of  the  Arun,  and  in  the  extreme 
north-west  distance,  to  the  north  of  Nepal,  were  some 
immense  snowy  mountains,  reduced  to  mere  specks  on  the 
horizon.  The  valley  of  the  Arun  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  very  precipitous  black,  rocky  mountains,  sprinkled 
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with  snow  ;  beyond  these  again,  from  north  to  north-west, 
snow-topped  range  rose  over  range  in  the  clear  distance. 
The  most  remarkable  features  of  this  landscape  were  its  enor- 
mous elevation,  and  its  colours  and  contrasts  to  the  black, 
rugged,  and  snowy  Himalayas  of  Sikkim.  All  the  mountains 
between  Dongkia  Pass  and  the  Arun  were  comparatively 
gently  sloped,  and  of  a  yellow-red  colour,  rising  and  falling 
in  long  undulations,  like  dunes,  2000  to  3000  feet  high 
above  the  mean  level  of  the  Arun  valley,  and  perfectly 
bare  of  perpetual  snow  or  glaciers.  Rocks  everywhere 
broke  out  on  their  flanks,  and  often  along  their  tops,  but 
the  general  contour  of  that  immense  area  was  very  open 
and  undulating. 

Before  leaving,  I  took  one  more  long  look  at  the  bound- 
less prospect.  There  is  no  loftier  country  on  the  globe 
than  that  embraced  by  this  view,  and  no  more  howling 
wilderness.  Well  might  every  Tibetan  describe  it  as  the 
loftiest,  coldest,  windiest,  and  most  barren  country 
in  the  world.  The  colourings  are  those  of  the  fiery 
desert  or  volcanic  island,  while  the  climate  is  that  of 
the  Poles.  Never  in  the  course  of  all  my  wanderings  had 
my  eyes  rested  on  a  scene  so  dreary  and  inhospitable. 
The  "Cities  of  the  Plain"  lie  sunk  in  no  more  death-like 
sea  than  Cholamu  Lake,  nor  are  the  tombs  of  Petra  hewn 
in  more  desolate  cliffs  than  those  which  flank  the  valley  of 
the  Tibetan  Arun. 

Sin  J.  HOOKER. — Himalayan  Journals.     Ward,  Look  and  Co. 
By  permission  of  Messrs  Ward,  Lock  and  Co. 

For  a  description  of  the  view  of  Tibet  from  Bhomtso  Pass,  see  //</</. 
pp.  408-410. 


VI.  INDIA  (EXCLUDING  BURMA)  AND  CEYLON 

The  Delta  of  the  Indus 

THE  depressed  shore  of  Sind  offers  no  remarkable 
object.  The  coast-line  is  submerged  at  spring-tides,  when 
the  delta  of  the  Indus  resembles  a  low  champaign  tract  of 
verdure,  with  tufts  of  mangrove  dotted  along  its  seaward 
edge ;  and  the  approach  to  the  embouchure  of  this  famous 
stream  has  a  dreary  and  unpromising  aspect.  The  deltas 
of  large  rivers  are  usually  too  uninteresting  to  arrest  the 
eye.  In  the  Indus,  after  passing  the  belt  of  mangrove 
that  margins  the  sea  coast  and  ramifies  wherever  the 
margin  is  brackish,  we  meet  with  the  tamarisk  and 
gigantic  reedy  grass,  which  attains  the  height  of  12  or 
18  feet,  and  is  often  so  dense  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
that  it  is  difficult  to  force  a  path  through  it.  This  is 
varied  here  and  there  by  a  solitary  Parkinsonia,  which 
here,  like  the  coco-nut  palm  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  denotes 
the  near  neighbourhood  of  man. 

LIEUT.  J.  WOOD.     Journey  to  the  Source  of  the-  Oxus.     Murray. 
For  the  constant  falling  in  of  the  river  banks,  see  ibid.  pp.  20,  21,  43. 

Cutch 

From  the  sea  on  the  south  and  west,  and  from  the 
llan  on  the  north  and  east,  the  coast  of  Cutch  is  in  some 
places  very  slightly  raised,  and  fringed  with  mangrove 
swamps.  In  other  parts  it  rises  in  rows  of  sand-hills,  or, 
as  in  the  north-west,  in  broken  rocky  cliffs.  Inland  are 
broad  plains,  some  deep  soiled  and  well  tilled,  others  bare 

10 
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and  furrowed  with  watercourses.  Beyond  these  plains  rise 
the  central  lands  of  the  provinces,  in  places  relieved  by 
bright-coloured  rocks  and  patches  of  tillage,  but  over  most 
of  the  area  extend  brown  uplands,  deep  in  loose  sand, 
broken  by  naked  peaks,  and  bordered  by  bare  ridges  of 
low,  dust-coloured  hills.  Encircling  Cutch  on  the  north 
and  east  is  the  Ran,  or  waste,  a  salt  desert  supposed  to 
cover  about  9000  square  miles,  and  believed  to  be  the  dry 
bed  of  an  arm  of  the  sea.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  : 
the  Great  Ran  to  the  north,  about  160  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  80  from  north  to  south,  stretching  over  7000 
square  miles;  and  the  Little  Ran  to  the  east,  about  1600 
miles  in  extent,  about  80  long  from  east  to  west,  and  from 
10  to  40  broad  from  north  to  south.  Except  the  four 
hilly  islands  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Great  Ran,  and 
plots  of  raised  land,  some  of  them  of  considerable  size, 
the  whole  area  is  from  April  to  October,  the  season  of 
strong  south  winds  and  occasional  rains,  frequently  flooded 
to  the  depth  of  from  one  to  three  feet.  The  flood  waters, 
as  they  dry,  leave  a  hard  flat  surface  covered  with  stone, 
shingle,  and  salt.  As  the  season  wears  on  and  the  heat 
grows  greater,  the  ground,  baked  and  blistered  by  the  sun, 
shines  over  large  tracts  of  salt  with  dazzling  whiteness, 
and  the  air,  dim  and  quivering,  mocks  all  distance  by  an 
almost  ceaseless  mirage.  Only  on  some  raised  rocky  lands 
is  water  found,  and  only  near  water  is  there  brushwood, 
grass,  or  any  sign  of  growth.  Except  a  chance  bird,  or 
herd  of  wild  asses,  a  stray  antelope,  or  an  occasional  camel 
caravan,  no  sign  of  life  breaks  the  weary  loneliness. 

Gazetteer  oftJie  Bombay  Presidency,  vol.  v.     Cutch  District.     Official. 


The  Desert  of  Rajputana 

Let  us  take  first  the  vast  tract  stretching  from  Sind  on 
the  west,  northward,  along  the  southern  Punjab  frontier 
to  near  Delhi  on  the  north-east.  The  character  of  this 
tract  is  throughout  uniform  ;  it  is  sandy,  unproductive, 
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and  ill-watered,  improving  gradually  from  a  mere  desert 
in  the  far  west  and  north-west,  between  Rajputana  and 
Sind,  to  comparatively  habitable  and  fertile  lands  towards 
the  north-east.  The  character  of  the  desert  region  is 
everywhere  the  same.  It  is  covered  by  sandhills,  shaped 
generally  in  long  straight  ridges,  which  run  in  parallel 
lines,  something  like  the  ripple-marks  on  a  sea-shore  upon 
a  very  magnified  scale.  Some  of  these  ridges  may  be  two 
miles  long,  ranging  from  50  to  100  feet  in  height.  At 
a  distance  they  look  like  substantial  low  hills.  Their 
.summits  are  blown  up  and  curved  like  waves  by  the  action 
of  the  periodical  westerly  winds  ;  they  are  sparsely  clothed 
with  stunted  shrubs  and  tufts  of  coarse  grass  in  the  dry 
season,  and  the  light  rains  cover  them  with  vegetation. 
The  villages  within  the  deserts  cannot  be  reckoned  as  fixed 
habitations,  for  their  permanence  depends  entirely  on  the 
supply  of  water  in  the  wells,  which  is  constantly  failing 
or  turning  brackish ;  and  when  the  water  gives  out  the 
village  must  shift.  The  cultivation  is  everywhere  poor 
and  precarious,  though  certain  parts  have  a  better  soil 
than  others,  and  some  tracts  are  comparatively  prosperous. 
The  principal  towns  within  this  region  are  well  built  and 
fairly  prosperous ;  they  have  for  ages  managed  the  traffic 
across  these  deserts. 

As  the  Aravalli  Mountains  approach  Ajmere  from  the 
south-west,  their  continuous  chain  breaks  up  into  separate 
hills  and  sets  of  hills.  The  backbone  of  the  country  is, 
however,  marked  by  a  line  of  highest  elevation,  which 
about  this  part  forms  one  of  the  main  watersheds  of 
India.  Here  is  the  central  midland  country  of  Rajputana. 
The  town  of  Ajmere  stands  among  the  disunited  hills, 
towards  the  highest  level  of  an  open  table-land  spreading 
eastwards  towards  Jaipur,  and  sloping  by  degrees  to  all 
points  of  the  compass.  From  Ajmere  the  Aravallis,  trend- 
ing north-eastward,  never  reunite  into  a  chain,  though  their 
range-direction  is  very  plainly  denoted  by  successive  hills 
and  rocky  eminences.  Their  line  still  serves  to  divide 
roughly  the  sandy  country  from  the  kindlier  soil  on  the 
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south  and  east,  though  as  the  ranges  break  up  its  con  > 
spondence  with  any  such  division  becomes  more  and  more 
indistinct.  Whereas  from  Abu  north-east  to  Ajmere  the 
unbroken  range  stands  up  like  a  barricade  and  effectively 
protects  the  country  behind  from  the  influx  of  sand, 
beyond  Ajmere  the  sand  has  drifted  through  many 
openings  and  intervals  among  the  hills,  and  has  overlaid 
large  tracts.  Against  the  hills  that  surround  the  city  of 
Jaipur  the  sand  lies  piled  up  like  a  snowdrift  on  their 
western  face. 

Rajputana,  south-east  of  the  Aravallis,  in  contrast  to  the 
sandy  plains  of  the  north-west,  has  a  very  diversified 
character.  It  contains  extensive  hill  ranges,  and  loni: 
stretches  of  rocky  wold  and  woodland  ;  it  is  traversed  by 
considerable  rivers,  and  in  many  parts  there  are  wide 
vales,  fertile  table-lands,  and  great  breadths  of  excellent 
soil. 

Tlic  Rajputana  Ga~cUcn\     Official. 

Lahore 

Lahore  is  situated  on  a  slightly-rising  ground  about 
a  mile  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Ravi.  The  north  side 
of  the  city,  looking  over  the  Ravi  towards  Shahdara,  is 
occupied  by  the  Fort  and  Palace,  the  Jama  Masjid,  and 
Ranjit  Singh's  tomb.  The  frontage  of  the  Fort  and 
Palace  extends  on  this  side  from  east  to  west  for  about 
500  feet.  It  was  the  work  of  four  emperors.  The 
general .  scheme  of  the  wall  decoration  consists  of  a  series 
of  arcaded  panelling  of  flat  projection,  broken  by  horizontal 
bands  of  mixed  enamelled  and  carved  fretwork  of  geo- 
metrical design.  The  spandrels  and  some  of  the  panels 
are  filled  in  with  porcelain  work,  but  most  of  the  latter 
are  left  in  bare  plaster ;  others  have  been  in-painted  with 
fruits  and  flowers  in  fresco. 

On  reaching  the  top  the  aspect  of  the  Fort  resembles 
an  ordinary  barrack  square  The  barrack  in  the  centre, 
however,  was  formerly  the  Takht,  or  Throne-room  of  Shah 
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Jehan.  In  this  Hall  of  Audience,  the  emperor  daily- sat 
in  state,  and  as  he  took  his  seat,  musicians  struck  up 
a  martial  strain,  while  a  glittering  pageant  of  men, 
horses,  and  elephants  passed  in  review  before  him ;  but 
meanwhile  from  an  empty  tomb  immediately  in  front, 
which  has  now  disappeared,  issued  the  voice  of  a  mulla 
reminding  him  that  he  too  must  die  like  other  men. 

The  stern  necessities  of  English  military  life  have  had 
no  reverence  for  the  relics  of  departed  greatness,  and  there 
is  only  one  part  of  the  Fort  and  Palace  which  is  not  put 
to  some  practical  modern  use.  There  is  the  small  though 
costly  marble  pavilion,  inlaid  with  flowers  wrought  in 
precious  stones,  known  by  the  significant  name  of  the 
Naulakha,  the  building  which  cost  nine  lakhs.  The  Palace 
of  Mirrors  is  a  much  more  striking  object,  and  the 
iridescent  sheen  of  its  fragments  of  looking-glass  of  different 
colours,  set  in  arabesque  patterns  of  white  cement,  at  once 
attracts  attention.  It  is  historically  interesting  as  the 
scene  of  the  formal  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Punjab  to  the  British  Government.  From  the  upper  tower 
the  finest  view  of  Lahore  and  the  surrounding  country  is 
obtained,  including  the  minarets  of  Shahdara,  the  river 
Ravi,  the  broad  plain  in  front  of  the  citadel,  the  mausoleum 
of  Ran  jit  Singh,  the  Jama  Masjid,  the  city,  and,  in  clear 
weather,  a  distant  glimpse  of  the  Himalayas.  The  Jama 
Masjid  is  the  most  striking  building  in  Lahore,  and  its 
white  domes  and  lofty  mindrs  may  be  seen  for  miles  around. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  city  from  without,  excepting 
on  its  northern  front,  is  not  imposing.  The  Hindu  temples 
are  small  and  poor  in  outline,  and  neither  they  nor  the 
cupolas  of  the  mosques  sufficiently  break  the  monotonous 
horizontal  lines  which  are  the  chief  features  of  the  view. 
Within  the  city  the  streets  are  narrow  and  winding,  but 
some  of  them,  from  their  overhanging  balconies  of  wood 
curiously  carved  and  coloured,  the  striped  awnings  over 
the  shop  fronts,  and  the  streamers  of  bright-coloured 
clothes  hung  at  intervals  across  from  balcony  to  balcony, 
present  much  that  is  picturesque. 
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In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city  the  country  is 
tolerably  well-wooded,  but  the  trees  are  deficient  in  si/e 
and  variety.  Here  and  there  groups  of  trees  of  denser 
foliage  and  taller  growth  indicate  the  sites  of  ancient 
gardens.  Some  of  these  are  still  kept  up,  chief  among 
which  are  those  of  Shahdara  and  Shalaman,  lying  four 
miles  or  so  from  the  city,  one  on  either  side. 

Gazetteer  of  the  Lahore  District.     Official. 

Aucieut  Lahore,  which,  "  with  its  numerous  gardens,  tombs,  and 
ornamental  gateways,  must  have  been  in  the  days  of  its  splendour 
a  fine  specimen  of  an  Indo-Mogul  city,"  is  described,  ibid.  pp.  264-284, 
and  the  remains  of  its  former  magnificence,  with  the  gardens  of  Shah- 
dara and  Shalaman,  ibid.  pp.  284-295. 

One  of  the  best  descriptions  of  Lahore  is  given  by  the  seventeenth- 
century  French  traveller  Francois  Bernier,  an  abridged  translation  of 
whose  travels  has  recently  been  published  by  Messrs.  Constable. 

Calcutta 

On  Monday  morning  we  were  in  the  muddy  estuary  of 
the  Hughli.  We  anchored  in  the  afternoon  off  Sangar 
lighthouse,  to  wait  the  morning's  tide.  At  nine  next 
morning  we  steamed  up  the  river,  between  flat  banks 
dotted  with  palm-trees  and  low  huts.  We  reached  our 
moorings  about  sunset,  amid  a  forest  of  ships'  masts  and 
black  funnels,  with  crowds  of  smaller  craft. 

In  driving  through  the  streets  for  the  first  time,  the 
impression  made  upon  me  was  that  Calcutta  is  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  being  the  capital  of  British  India.  Un- 
like Bombay  and  Madras,  it  has,  among  other  good  streets 
quite  European,  one,  Old  Court-House  Street,  so  fine  and 
wide,  and  with  shops  so  brilliant,  that  no  part  of  London 
would  be  ashamed  of  it.  The  European  residences, 
splendid  mansions,  each  within  its  own  compound,  form  a 
noble  line  of  street.  The  breadth  of  the  great  thorough- 
fares, the  size  and  imposing  style  of  the  residences  which 
line  them,  the  arrangements  necessitated  by  the  climate, 
which  demands  air  and  shade,  and  makes  necessary  a 
garden,  all  tend  to  spread  the  European  portion  of  Calcutta 
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over  such  an  extent  of  ground  as  no  other  capital  can 
display. 

The  glory  of  Calcutta  is  the  Maidan  or  Park.  In 
shape  it  is  a  large  parallelogram.  At  one  end  of  it  stands 
the  Government  House,  stately  and  imposing,  and  near  it 
the  Town  Hall,  Treasury,  and  High  Court.  Opposite  is 
Fort  William,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  plain,  which  is  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  beyond,  the  fine  spire  of  the 
Cathedral,  piercing  the  sky.  Along  the  one  side  is  the 
noble  street,  or  range,  of  Chowringhee,  with  its  princely 
dwellings ;  while  parallel  with  and  opposite  to  it  flows  a 
great  river,  such  as  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  city  in 
as  close  proximity  at  once  to  the  Park,  the  fashionable 
drive,  and  fashionable  homes ;  and,  moreover,  this  river  is 
the  Hughli  branch  of  the  old  Ganges. 

The  native  town  covers  six  square  miles,  and  contains 
nearly  half  a  million  natives,  exclusive  of  those  in  the 
suburbs.  The  streets  are  generally  narrow,  and  the  dusty 
brick  houses  which  line  them  have  not  a  single  picturesque 
feature.  The  bazaars  would  be  equally  uninteresting, 
being  like  all  similar  cool  and  shaded  lanes  for  merchandise 
in  the  East,  were  it  not  for  the  dense  crowds  who  move 
through  them. 

Dr..  NORMAN  MACLEOD.     Peeps  at  the  Far  East.    Strachau  and  Co. 

For  descriptions  of  scenes  in  Calcutta,  see  ibid.  pp.  195-215.  A 
good  impressionist  description  of  Calcutta  is  given  by  CHEVRILLOX, 
Somtnttc  India  (Heinemann),  pp.  49-55. 

Calcutta,  the  City  of  Palaces,  is  by  no  means  ideally  situated. 
Rudyard  Kipling  described  it  as — 

packed  away,  near  a  bay, 

By  the  sewage  rendered  fetid,  by  the  sewer  made  impure, 
By  the   Suuderbunds   unwholesome,   by  the  swamp  moist  and 

damp, 
Palace,  byre,  and  hovel,  poverty  and  pride,  side  by  side. 

With  the  result  that— 

The  Rulers  of  that  city  by  the  sea  turn  to  flee, 
Flee  with  each  returning  springtime  from  its  ills  to  the  hills, 
From  the  clammy  fogs  of  morning,  from  the  blaze  of  the  days  ; 
But  the  merchant  risks  the  perils  of  the  plains,  for  his  gains. 

Departmental  Ditties. 
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The  Sunderbunds 

From  the  masts  of  the  steamer  we  obtained  an  excellent 
view  of  the  Sunderbunds,  its  swamps  clothed  with  verdure, 
and  intersected  by  innumerable  channels,  with  banks  a 
foot  or  so  high.  The  amount  of  tide,  which  never  exceeds 
10  feet,  diminishes  in  proceeding  westwards  into  the  heart 
of  these  swamps,  and  the  epoch,  direction,  and  duration  of 
the  ebb  and  flow  vary  so  much  in  every  canal,  that  at  times, 
after  stemming  a  powerful  current,  we  found  ourselves,  with- 
out materially  changing  our  course,  suddenly  swept  along 
by  a  favouring  stream.  This  is  owing  to  the  complex 
ramifications  of  the  creeks,  the  flow  of  whose  waters  is 
materially  influenced  by  the  most  trifling  accidents  of  direc- 
tion. NipafruMcans,  a  low,  stemless  palm,  appeared,  throw- 
ing out  pale  yellow-green  tufts  of  feathery  leaves,  and  bearing 
at  the  base  of  the  leaves  its  great  head  of  nuts,  of  which 
millions  were  floating  on  the  waters  and  vegetating  in  the 
mud.  Marks  of  tigers  were  very  frequent,  and  the  foot- 
prints of  deer,  wild  boars,  and  enormous  crocodiles ;  these 
reptiles  were  extremely  common,  and  glided  down  the  mud 
at  the  approach  of  the  steamer,  leaving  between  the  foot- 
marks a  deep  groove  in  the  mud  made  by  their  tails.  A 
dwarf,  slender-stemmed  date-palm,  from  six  to  eight  feet 
high,  is  the  all-prevalent  feature,  covering  the  whole  land- 
scape with  a  carpet  of  feathery  fronds  of  the  loveliest 
green. 

SIR  J.  HOOKER. — Himalayan  Journals.     Ward,  Lock  and  Co. 
By  permission  of  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock  and  Co. 

The  Plain  of  the  Ganges 

The  great  plains  of  the  Ganges  are  very  impressive — so 
vast,  with  a  stretch,  roughly  speaking,  of  1000  miles,  and 
breadth  from  200  to  300  miles  ;  so  populous,  yet  with  such 
an  ancient  world-old  village  life,  and  dominated  always  by 
the  tremendous  powers  of  sun  and  sky.  All  the  way  from 
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Calcutta  to  Delhi,  and  beyond,  this  immense  plain,  absolutely 
Hat,  spreads  in  every  direction,  as  far  as  eye  can  see  the  same, 
dotted  park-like  with  trees,  mangoes  many  of  them,  which, 
thickening  here  and  there  into  a  clump  of  palmyra  palms, 
indicate  the  presence  of  a  village.  The  long  stretches  of  bare 
land,  with  hardly  a  blade  of  grass,  shimmering  in  the  noonday 
heat ;  oases  of  barley  and  dliol,  a  shrub-like  lentil,  patches  of 
potatoes,  castor-oil  plant,  poppy  iu  white  flower,  small  guava 
trees,  indigo,  etc.  ;  here  and  there  a  muddy  pool  or  irriga- 
tion channel ;  a  herd  of  slow,  ungainly  buffaloes,  or  the 
more  elegant  humped  cows,  browsing  miraculously  on  in- 
visible herbage,  a  woman  following  them  picking  up  the 
precious  dung  for  fuel ;  long  expanses  of  mere  sand,  with 
a  few  scrubby  trees,  brown  crop  lands  without  a  crop, 
straggling  natural  roads  or  tracks  going  to  the  horizon, 
strings  of  peasants  passing  from  distant  village  to  village, 
donkeys  laden  with  produce,  and  now  and  then  a  great 
solid-wheeled  cart,  creaking  by  over  the  unbroken  land. 
The  villages  themselves  are  mostly  mere  collections  of  mud 
huts,  and  some  are  surrounded  by  rude  mud  Avails  dating 
from  older  and  less  settled  times. 

Here  are  two  peasants  draAving  water  all  day  from  the 
well  to  irrigate  their  rice -field ;  one  guides  the  bucket 
doAvn  to  the  Avater,  the  other  runs  out  on  the  long  lever 
arm  of  a  horizontal  pole,  and  so  brings  up  the  bucket 
again.  Here  is  one  watering  his  fields  by  hand,  carrying 
pots  and  emptying  them  over  the  thirsty  plants.  Here 
again  is  the  classical  picture,  the  two  mild- eyed  cows 
harnessed  at  the  well -mouth.  The  rope  passes  over  a 
pulley  and  draAvs  up  a  huge  skin  full  of  Avater  as  the  cows 
recede  from  the  Avell ;  then,  as  they  remount  the  slight 
slope,  the  skin  again  falls  to  the  Avater.  To  and  fro  go 
the  cows.  One  man  guides  them,  another  empties  the 
skins  into  the  Avater  channel ;  and  so  day-long  the  Avork 
continues. 

In  many  of  these  villages  the  face  of  a  Avhite  man  is 
seldom  seen.  Even  such  centres  as  Allahabad  are  mere 
specks  in  an  ocean.  The  railway  is  a  slender  line  of 
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civilisation  whose  influence  hardly  extends  beyond  the 
sound  of  the  locomotive  whistle.  Over  the  northern 
borders  of  the  plain  the  great  snows  of  the  Himalayas 
dawn  into  sight  and  fade  away  again  morning  and  evening, 
and  through  its  midst  wind  the  slow  broad-bosomed  waters 
of  the  sacred  Ganges. 

EDWARD  CAUI-ENTEU. — From  Adam's  Peak  to  Elephanta.     Soiinen- 
scliein. 

By  permissiou  of  Messrs.  Sonnenscliein. 


Benares 

Behold  me  at  length  in  Benares,  the  most  sacred  city 
of  the  Hindus,  the  centre  of  Brahminical  learning,  the 
object  of  the  devout  aspirations  of  thousands  of  Hindu 
pilgrims ;  that  city,  once  built  of  gold,  as  tradition  tells, 
but  which  the  degeneracy  of  the  times  transmuted  to  stone  ; 
that  city  washed  by  the  sacred  waves  of  the  Ganges ;  that 
city  in  which  to  die  is  a  certainty  of  everlasting  happiness. 

Benares  is  built  upon  an  eminence,  and  rises  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre  from  the  ghats,  which  descend  to 
the  river  side.  The  aspect  of  Benares  from  the  river  is 
lovely,  with  its  tapering  minarets,  the  splendid  mosque  of 
Aurangzib,  its  well-constructed  gluitx,  thronged  with  bathers 
of  every  caste  and  colour,  from  the  rich  and  graceful  female 
Brahmin,  who  performs  her  ablutions  before  the  rising  sun, 
to  the  filthy  fakir,  who,  after  a  pilgrimage  of  1000  miles, 
plunges  beneath  the  noon-day  heat  into  the  waves  of  the 
Ganges — the  first  water,  perhaps,  that  has  touched  his 
sacred  person  for  many  years.  The  ghats,  or  bathing- 
places,  are  large  buildings  many  storeys  high,  with  hand- 
some verandahs  and  majestic  portals  ;  but  their  distinctive 
characteristic  is  seen  in  the  flights  of  wide,  well-built  steps 
which  descend  to  the  water-side.  These  ghats  are  built  by 
rich  Hindus,  and  are  destined  for  habitations  for  themselvt 
for  the  priests,  and  pilgrims.  The  portion  of  the  city  that 
lies  along  the  river  is  all  ornamented  with  ghats,  for  whicl 
reason  this  quarter  is  considered  most  holy  by  the  Hindi 
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The  steps  of  the  ghats  are  never  empty.  From  morning 
until  night  they  are  filled  with  votaries  ascending  and  de- 
scending, with  their  metal  vessels,  flowers,  napkins,  and  all 
the  necessary  accompaniments  of  the  Hindu  ablutions.  In 
the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  and  before  daybreak,  the 
fairer  portion  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  Benaiv* 
are  to  be  seen.  Sometimes  there  was  scarce  light  Enough  to 
distinguish  their  red  or  yellow  dresses  as  they  returned  hold- 
ing their  lodltas  (oblation  cups)  tilled  with  the  sacred  water 
of  the  river.  A  few  hours  later  a  different  scene  presents 
itself.  The  handsome  platforms  of  the  ghats  are  filled 
with  Brahmins,  who  make  a  great  display  of  boxes,  little 
pots,  Khasso  grass,  sandal-wood  powder,  sandal  oil,  and 
the  many  things  which  luxury  has  invented  to  aid  the 
ceremonies.  There  is  to  be  seen  a  follower  of  Vishnu, 
who,  having  completed  his  ablutions,  is  engaged  in  mark- 
ing himself  with  horizontal  or  vertical  lines  or  circles  of 
yellow  or  red  paint.  At  a  little  distance  may  be  seen  a  votary 
of  Siva,  painting  himself  in  vertical  stripes,  or  in  triangles 
of  red  or  white.  Another  group  may  be  seen,  who,  with 
hands  uplifted  in  prayer,  make  their  libations  to  the  sun, 
the  great  vivifier.  Others  are  drawing  water  in  vases  of 
copper  from  the  sacred  stream  and  pouring  it  back  again. 
Still  later  in  the  day  the  concourse  on  the  steps  becomes 
of  a  more  mixed  character.  Whole  families  are  now  pre- 
paring for  their  libations  ;•  strangers  from  distant  parts 
of  India,  who  have  reached  the  term  of  their  pilgrimage, 
approach  the  sacred  flood,  which  during  whole  years  has 
been  the  object  of  their  longing  aspirations. 

BARON  ERICH  VON  SCHOMHEIIG. — Tr<n->-f*  ///  i,ui;,i  <im/  K'n^/n/u/: 
Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Every  book  of  Indian  travel  contains  an  account  of  Benares.  An 
interesting  one,  with  a  description  of  the  burning  ghats,  will  be  found 
in  CARPENTER'S  Front,  Adam's  Prak  to  Elephanta  (Sonnenschein), 
pp.  257-267. 
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Allahabad 

The  route  from  Benares  to  Allahabad  presents  in  some 
respects  a  marked  change  to  the  country  left  behind.  The 
ground  is  still  painfully  flat,  but  there  is  a  dryness  notice- 
able in  the  air,  not  experienced  before ;  the  grass,  too,  is 
browner,  and  corn,  pulse,  and  mustard  take  the  place  of 
the  marsh  lands  and  the  bright-green  paddy  1  so  constantly 
seen  in  Lower  Bengal.  En  route  is  passed  the  fine  fortress 
of  Chanar,  picturesquely  situated  on  a  rocky  eminence, 
then  Mirzapur,  not  inaptly  termed  the  Birmingham  of  India, 
and  so  we  arrive  at  the  Jumna  Bridge  Station,  separated  only 
by  the  Jumna  River,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide, 
from  the  Allahabad  shore.  The  appearance  of  the  Jumna, 
even  in  the  dry  season,  struck  me  as  very  imposing,  with  its 
enormous  span  from  shore  to  shore,  shut  in  by  high,  shelving, 
sandy  banks,  its  then  placid  waters  a  clear  bright  blue. 
What  must  be  the  effect  in  the  freshes,  when  its  surging 
waters  rush  resistlessly  past,  and  its  banks  are  hidden  by 
a  suddenly-formed  expanse  of  water  more  resembling  sea 
than  river  ?  The  rivers  of  India  are  subject  to  extraordinary 
variations  of  rise  and  fall  in  the  different  monsoons.  In 
1866  the  Jumna  rose  in  three  days  to  a  height  of  36  feet 
above  low-water  mark. 

The  roads  of  Allahabad  are  remarkably  good,  but 
terribly  dusty,  and  the  glare  is  intense.  The  very  grass 
has  a  withered  and  dusty  appearance,  and  nothing  will 
grow  unless  copiously  watered  by  means  of  canals.  AVere 
one  in  search  of  the  picturesque  or  marvellous  it  is  not  to 
Allahabad  one  should  go  to  find  it.  There  are,  nevertheless, 
some  objects  of  considerable  interest,  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  Fort  and  the  Khusru  gardens.  The  Fort  was  built 
by  Akbar,  and  is  memorable  in  our  time  as  having 
sheltered  the  European  troops  and  residents  during  the 
^Mutiny.  The  principal  gate  is  surmounted  by  a  dome, 
with  a  wide  hall  beneath,  surrounded  by  arcades  and 
1  Rice. 
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galleries,  and  ornamented  with  paintings  in  relief.  In 
the  Fort  is  a  curious  subterranean  passage,  the  native 
account  of  which  is  that  it  runs  to  Benares.  Close  to  the 
Fort  walls  is  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna, 
Allahabad  being  thus  situated  at  the  embouchure  of  these 
two  mighty  rivers,  a  spot  held  particularly  sacred  by 
Hindus. 

Allahabad  appears  to  have  been  a  very  favourite  residence 
of  Shah  Jehan,  and  the  fort  was  celebrated  for  its  wondrous 
pavilion,  the  Hall  of  Forty  Pillars.  When  material  was 
required  for  the  repair  of  the  Fort  the  Pavilion  wa.> 
barbarously  removed. 

Allahabad  is  not  now,  as  formerly,  mainly  occupied  by 
civil  and  military  functionaries,  but  has  a  large  and  ex- 
tending trading  community.  The  premises  of  the  railway 
company  here  cover  several  acres  of  ground  ;  for  Allahabad 
is  necessarily  a  most  important  railway  centre. 

Axox. — From  Calcutta,  to  the  Snowy  Jlinir/f.     Tinsley  Brothers. 


The  First  View  of  Delhi 

The  morning  showed  a  splendid  road  leading  over  a 
boundless  plain,  covered  with  fields  of  wheat,  barley, 
mustard,  and  poppies,  and  dotted  with  groves  of  mango  or 
tamarind  trees.  Its  aspect  continued  unvaried  for  hours 
as  we  drove,  except  that  there  was  once  or  twice  a  low 
red  hill  in  the  distance,  or  a  native  town  with  white- 
washed mosques  and  mouldy  Hindu  temples.  Gradually 
the  plain  lost  its  mango-groves,  and  assumed  a  bleak  and 
sterile  appearance.  I  crossed  a  river  by  a  handsome 
suspension  bridge ;  then  the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal ;  and  in 
the  afternoon,  when  still  twelve  miles  from  Delhi,  descried 
its  mosques  on  the  horizon.  As  I  approached,  the  great 
fortress  palace,  built  by  Shah  Jehan,  nearly  as  large  as  the 
fort  at  Agra,  rose  from  the  plain.  The  city,  which  lies  to 
the  west  of  it,  was  almost  hidden  by  trees,  which  belt  it 
round  The  suburb  domes  of  the  great  mosque  rose  above 
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them,  and  on  either  hand  I  could  see  immense  tombs 
and  other  ruined  edifices  scattered  far  and  wide  over  the 
plain. 

BAYARD  TAYLOR. — Travels  in  India,  China,  and  Japan. 


Delhi 

Delhi  is  still  seamed  with  the  scars  of  her  spoilers,  and 
still  jewelled  with  remnants  of  the  gems  they  fought  for. 
If  you  take  them  in  order,  you  will  go  first,  not  into  the 
city,  but  eleven  miles  south,  to  the  tower  Kutb  Minar. 
Through  the  dust  of  the  road  you  see  the  country  a  litter 
of  broken  walls,  tumbling  towers,  rent  domes.  There  are 
fragments  of  seven  cities,  built  by  seven  kings  before  Delhi 
was.  Eleven  miles  of  them  bring  you  to  the  tower  and 
mosque  of  Kutb.  It  is  a  colossal,  five-storeyed  tower,  240 
feet  high,  of  nearly  50  feet  diameter  at  the  base,  and 
tapering  to  9  feet  at  the  top.  Tiny  balconies  with  balus- 
trades mark  the  junction  of  the  storeys  :  the  three  lower 
are  red  stone  ;  the  two  upper,  faced  with  white  marble. 
All  the  red  part  is  fluted  into  alternate  semicircles  and 
right  angles,  netted  all  over  with  tracery.  But  the  details 
strike  you  little  :  the  vertical  lines  of  the  fluting  only  give 
the  impression  that  this  is  one  huge  pillar  with  a  red 
shaft  and  a  white  capital  pillar,  that  might  form  part  of 
the  most  tremendous  temple  in  the  world  !  The  view  from 
the  top  is  nothing.  The  country  is  an  infinite  green  and 
brown  chess-board  of  young  corn  and  fallow  :  dead  flat  on 
every  side  ;  ugly  with  the  complacent  plainness  of  all  very 
rich  country.  Beyond  the  sheeny  ribbon  of  the  Jumna, 
north,  south,  east,  and  west,  you  can  see  only  land,  and 
land,  and  land — a  million  acres  with  nothing  on  them  to 
see,  except  the  wealth  of  India  and  the  secret  of  the 
greatness  of  India. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  city.  Here  is  the  Jama  Masjid, 
said  to  be  the  largest  mosque  in  the  world — a  vast  stretch 
of  red  sandstone  and  white  marble  and  gold,  upstanding 
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from  a  platform  reached  on  three  sides  by  flights  of  steps 
so  tall,  so  majestically  wide,  that  they  are  like  a  stone 
mountain.  Above  the  brass  -  mounted  doors  rise  red 
portals,  so  huge  that  they  almost  dwarf  the  whole ;  red 
galleries  above  them,  white  marble  domes  above  them, 
white  marble  minarets  rising  higher  yet,  with  pillars  and 
cupolas  and  gilded  pinnacles  above  all.  Beside  the 
gateways  the  walls  of  the  quadrangle  seem  to  creep  along 
the  ground  ;  then  at  the  corners  rise  towers  with  more 
open  chambers,  more  cupolas,  more  gilded  pinnacles. 
Within,  above  the  cloistered  quadrangle,  bulge  three  pure 
domes,  and  a  slender  minaret  flanks  each  side. 

Between  the  mosque  and  the  Jumna  River  stands  the 
Fort,  the  ancient  stronghold  and  palace  of  the  Mogul 
emperors.  A  towering  wall  encloses  it,  Titanic  slabs, 
always  of  the  same  red  sandstone,  moated  and  battle- 
mented.  You  go  in  under  the  great  Lahore  Gate,  its 
massiveness  lightened  by  more  domes  and  arches,  more 
gilt  and  marble.  You  come  first  to  the  Hall  of  Audience, 
an  open  red-stone  portico,  with  a  wall  at  its  back.  Within, 
against  the  wall,  is  a  slab  of  white  marble  ;  above  it,  a 
throne  of  the  same  with  pillar  and  canopy.  It  is  not  the 
marble  you  look  at ;  it  is  the  wonderful  work  that  veins 
it.  The  throne  is  embroidered  with  mosaic.  The  wall 
behind  is  a  sheet  of  miniature  pictures,  birds  and  flowers 
and  fruit,  all  picked  out  in  paint  and  precious  stones. 

You  pass  on  to  the  Hall  of  Private  Audience.  It  is  an 
open,  oblong  portico,  or  pavilion  on  columns,  with  an 
arched  and  domed  squarer  pavilion  beside  it,  whence  a 
bay  window  steps  out  of  the  wall,  to  look  over  the  swamps 
and  the  river  below.  The  whole  is  of  white  marble,  asheen 
in  the  sun  ;  but  that  is  the  least  part  of  the  wonder.  Walls 
and  ceilings,  pillars  and  many-pointed  arches,  are  all  inlaid 
with  richest,  yet  most  delicate  colour.  Gold  cornices  and 
scrolls  and  lattices  frame  traceries  of  mauve  and  pale 
green  and  soft  azure.  What  must  it  have  been,  you 
ask  yourself,  when  the  Peacock  Throne  blazed  with 
emerald  and  sapphire,  diamond  and  ruby,  from  the  now 
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empty  pedestal,  and  the  plates  of  burnished  silver  reflected 
its  glories  from  the  roof  1 

After  this  chaste  magnificence  you  may  refresh  your 
eyes  with  the  yet  purer  beauty  of  the  Moti  Masjid,  the 
Pearl  Mosque,  a  fabric  smaller  than  a  racquet  court, 
walled  with  cool,  gray-veined  marble,  blotched  here  and 
there  \rith  blood -red — just  a  court  of  walls  moulded  in 
low  relief,  with  a  double  row  of  three  arches,  supporting 
a  triple-domed  roof  at  its  end — simple,  spotless,  exquisite. 

You  have  passed  below  the  cloud-capped  towers,  out  of 
the  gorgeous  palaces,  and  here  is  Silver  Street^  Delhi's 
main  thoroughfare.  The  pageant  fades,  and  you  plunge 
into  the  dense  squalor  which  is  also  India.  Along  the 
houses  run  balconies  and  colonnades  :  here,  also,  you  see 
vistas  of  pillars  and  lattice-work,  but  the  stone  is  dirty, 
the  stucco  peels,  the  wood  lacks  paint.  The  houses  totter 
and  lean  together.  The  street  is  a  mass  of  squatting 
variegated  people. 

Inimitable  and  incongruous  India  !  Coming  out  of 
the  walls  you  see  mill-chimneys  blacking  the  sky.  Delhi, 
with  local  cotton,  can  spin  as  fine  as  Manchester.  The 
ruined  mosque,  the  jewelled  halls,  the  shabby  street,  and 
now  the  clacking  mill — this  is  the  last  of  Delhi's  myriad 

incarnations. 

G.  W.  STEEVENS. — In  India.    Blackwood. 

By  permission  of  Messrs.  Blackwood. 

The  splendours  and  antiquities  of  Delhi  have  given  rise  to  a  whole 
library  of  literature. 

The  Arts  of  Delhi 

The  jewellery  of  Delhi  was  a  favourite  theme  of  the 
early  European  travellers  who  visited  it.  There  is  now 
but 'little  scope  for  the  sumptuous  extravagances  of  which 
they  wrote,  such  as  the  Peacock  Throne ;  but  the  tradition 
remains,  and  one  of  the  excellences  of  the  Delhi  jeweller 
is  still  his  consummate  skill  in  mounting  and  arranging 
gems,  sometimes  of  great  price,  but  also  of  little  intrinsic 

11 
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value,  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  artistic 
contrast,  richness,  and  variety.  Enamelling  on  gold  as  an 
accessory  in  jewellery  is  also  practised,  and  it  is  not  o.^y 
to  distinguish  the  best  Delhi  work  from  that  of  Jaipur. 
Another  speciality  of  Delhi  is  the  incrustation  of  jade  with 
patterns  of  which  the  stem  work  is  in  gold  and  the  leaves 
and  flowers  in  garnets,  rubies,  diamonds,  etc.  Each  indi- 
vidual splinter  of  ruby  or  diamond  may  not  be  intrinsically 
worth  very  much,  but  the  whole  effect  of  such  work  is 
often  very  rich. 

J.   LOCKWOOD  KIPLING. — Quoted   in   the  Gazetteer  of  the  Delhi 
District,  1883-84.     Official. 

Much  interesting  information  regarding  the  handicrafts  of  Delhi 
will  be  found,  ibid.  pp.  124-138. 


Lucknow 

Lucknow  is  the  capital  of  Oudh.  This  province  is  a 
part  of  the  alluvial  valley  of  the  Ganges,  and  contains  in 
the  north  large  forests.  The  general  character  of  the  soil 
is  fertile,  and  the  climate,  although  variable,  moderately 
temperate. 

Lucknow  stands  on  and  about  a  rising  ground  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Gumti,  about  360  feet  above  the 
sea -level.  The  modern  city  possesses  a  threefold  char- 
acter. There  is  the  native  town,  a  mass  of  squalid  houses 
huddled  together,  with  small,  narrow,  and  dirty  streets. 
Next  comes  the  Court  suburb,  commenced  in  1775,  which 
contains  the  palaces,  seraglios,  and  other  buildings  occupied 
by  the  princes  and  their  followers.  Lastly,  we  find  to  the 
north  and  west  numerous  country-houses  and  the  European 
station.  The  purely  native  quarter  offers  few  attractions. 
It  contains  no  buildings  of  any  note,  and  its  streets  are 
only  narrow,  crowded  bazaars  devoted  to  commerce. 
Lucknow  at  one  time  was  famous  for  its  manufactures, 
more  especially  for  the  excellence  of  the  steel  weapons, 
and  for  the  beauty  and  finish  of  its  jewellery,  particularly 
articles  of  chased  gold  and  silver.  But  its  glory  departed 
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at  the  annexation.  There  are  no  longer  crowds  of  princes 
and  nobles  to  purchase  such  wares,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  silver  chasing  on  a  small  scale,  no  particular  art  survives. 
The  first  idea  of  the  Court  suburb,  particularly  if  seen  at 
a  distance,  would  be  that  of  a  magnificent  city  of  palaces, 
whose  gilded  domes  and  lofty  minarets,  surrounded  by 
palms  and  other  trees,  make  up  a  most  beautiful  Oriental 
picture.  The  greater  part  of  the  illusion  is  dispelled  on 
a  closer  acquaintance,  for,  unlike  the  old  cities  of  Agra, 
Delhi,  and  others,  which  contain  solid  and  magnificent 
buildings  of  a  distinct  Eastern  type,  Lucknow,  although 
possessing  some  very  large,  and  in  some  cases  graceful 
structures,  will  not  bear  comparison  with  the  other  great 
cities  of  India.  The  European  station  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  country.  The  roads  are  wide,  well  kept,  and  turf 
and  trees  abound.  It  possesses  several  beautiful  gardens  ; 
the  bungalows  are  well  built,  and  the  shops  and  places  of 
business  are  unusually  handsome.  Being  the  headquarters 
of  a  division,  the  cantonments  are  exceptionally  large. 
DR.  W.  WAKEFIELD. — Our  Life  and  Travels  in  India.  Sampson  Low. 

By  permission  of  Messrs.  Sampson  Low. 
For  a  description  of  the  buildings,  see  ibid.  pp.  168-176. 

Agra  and  the  Palace  and  Tomb  of  Akbar 

Agra  is  still  called  by  the  natives  Akbarabad,  the  city 
of  Akbar,  from  the  renowned  emperor  to  whom  it  owes  its 
origin.  The  modern  city  is  not  even  the  shadow  of  the 
ancient  capital.  That  has  wholly  passed  away  except  the 
Fort,  a  city  in  itself,  and  some  ruined  palaces  on  the  banks 
of  the  Jumna. 

The  Fort,  which  contains  the  Palace  of  Akbar,  and  the 
celebrated  Moti  Mas j  id,  or  Pearl  Mosque,  is  one  of  the 
grandest  structures  of  the  kind  in  India.  It  is  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  circuit,  and  its  stately  embrasured  battle- 
ments of  red  sandstone  are  70  feet  in  height.  Nothing 
can  be  more  imposing  than  the  view  of  the  immense  mass 
of  masonry,  rising  high  above  the  buildings  of  the  modern 
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city,  and  almost  overtopping  the  domes  of  the  Jama 
Masjid,  which  stands  without  its  gates. 

Crossing  by  a  drawbridge  over  the  deep  moat  which 
surrounds  the  Fort,  we  passed  through  a  massive  gateway. 
and  up  a  paved  ascent  to  the  inner  entrance.  This  consists 
of  two  octagonal  towers  of  red  sandstone,  inlaid  with 
ornamental  designs  in  white  marble.  The  passage  between 
them  is  covered  by  two  domes,  which  seem  to  rise  from 
accretions  of  prismatic  stalactites,  as  in  the  domes  of  the 
Alhambra.  This  elegant  portal,  however,  instead  of 
opening  upon  the  courts  of  palaces,  ushers  you  into  a 
waste  of  barren  mounds  covered  with  withered  grass. 
But  over  the  blank  red  walls  in  front  you  see  three  marble 
domes  glittering  in  the  sunshine,  and  still  farther,  the 
golden  pinnacles  of  Akbar's  palace. 

Beyond  the  arsenal,  once  the  diwan,  or  judgment-seat 
of  Akbar,  in  that  part  of  the  Fort  overlooking  the  Jumna, 
is  the  monarch's  palace.  Without  a  ground-plan  it  would 
be  difficult  to  describe  in  detail  its  many  courts,  its  separate 
masses  of  building,  and  its  detached  pavilions,  which 
combine  to  form  a  labyrinth  so  full  of  dazzling  architectural 
effects,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  clue.  The 
substructures  of  the  palace  are  of  red  sandstone,  but  nearly 
the  whole  of  its  corridors,  chambers,  and  pavilions  are  of 
white  marble,  wrought  with  the  most  exquisite  elaboration 
of  ornament.  The  pavilions  overhanging  the  rivers  are 
inlaid  within  and  without  in  the  rich  style  of  Florentine 
mosaic.  They  are  precious  caskets  of  marble,  glittering 
all  over  with  jasper,  agate,  cornelian,  bloodstone,  and  lapis- 
lazuli,  and  topped  with  golden  domes.  Balustrades  of 
marble,  wrought  in  open  patterns,  of  such  rich  design  that 
they  resemble  fringes  of  lace  when  seen  from  below,  extend 
along  the  edge  of  the  battlements.  The  Jumna  washes 
the  walls,  70  feet  below,  and  from  the  balconies  attached 
to  the  zenana,  or  women's  apartments,  there  are  beautiful 
views  of  the  gardens  and  palm  groves  on  the  opposite 
bank,  and  that  wonder  of  India,  the  Taj,  shining  like  a 
palace  of  ivory  and  crystal  about  a  mile  down  the  stream. 
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The  most  curious  part  of  the  palace  is  the  Palace 
of  Glass,  an  oriental  bath,  its  chambers  adorned  with 
thousands  of  small  mirrors,  disposed  in  the  most  intricate 
designs.  The  water  falls  in  a  broad  sheet  into  the  marble 
pool,  over  brilliant  lamps,  and  the  fountains  are  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  lighted  from  within.  Mimic  cascades 
tumble  from  the  walls,  over  slabs  of  veined  marble,  into 
basins  so  curiously  carved  that  the  motion  of  the  water 
produces  the  appearance  of  fish.  This  bath  must  once 
have  realised  all  the  fabled  splendours  of  Arabian  story. 
The  chambers  of  the  Sultanas  and  the  open  courts  con- 
necting them  are  filled  with  fountains.  Though  the  build- 
ing is  an  encrustation  of  gold,  marble,  and  precious  stones, 
water  is  still  its  most  beautiful  ornament. 

Before  leaving  the  Fort,  I  visited  the  Moti  Masjid,  or 
Pearl  Mosque.  It  is,  in  truth,  the  pearl  of  all  mosques, 
of  small  dimensions,  but  absolutely  perfect  in  style  and 
proportions.  It  is  lifted  on  a  lofty  sandstone  platform, 
and  from  without  nothing  can  be  seen  but  its  three  domes 
of  white  marble,  with  their  gilded  spires.  In  all  distant 
views  of  the  Fort  these  domes  are  seen,  like  silvery  bubbles. 
They  crown  a  deep  corridor  open  towards  a  court  and 
divided  into  three  aisles  by  a  triple  row  of  the  most 
exquisitely  proportioned  Saracenic  arches. 

The  tomb  of  Akbar  is  about  six  miles  from  Agra. 
The  road  thither  is  studded  with  tombs,  and  there  are 
many  remains  of  palaces  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna. 
The  tomb  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  large  square  garden, 
which  has  a  lofty  gateway  of  red  sandstone  in  the 
centre  of  each  of  its  sides.  From  these  four  gateways, 
which  are  upwards  of  70  feet  high,  four  grand  causeways 
of  hewn  stone  converge  to  the  central  platform  on  which 
the  mausoleum  stands.  The  intermediate  spaces  are  filled 
with  orange,  mango,  banana,  palm,  and  other  trees.  In 
the  centre  of  the  causeways  are  immense  tanks  and  fountains. 
The  platform  of  solid  stone  which  terminates  these  magnifi- 
cent approaches  is  about  400  feet  square.  The  mausoleum, 
which  is  square,  measures  more  than  300  feet  a  side,  and 
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rises  in  five  terraces  in  a  pyramidal  form  to  the  height  of 
600  feet.  Around  each  of  the  terraces  runs  an  arched 
gallery,  surmounted  by  a  row  of  cupolas,  resting  on  small 
pillars.  The  material  of  the  edifice  is  red  sandstone, 
except  the  upper  storey,  which  is  of  white  marble.  A 
long  descending  passage  leads  from  the  main  entrance  to 
a  vaulted  hall  in  the  centre  of  the  structure.  Light  is 
admitted  through  a  few  openings  in  the  dome,  barely 
sufficient  to  show  you  a  plain  tomb  in  the  form  of  a  sarco- 
phagus. Beneath  it  is  the  dust  of  Akbar,  one  of  the 
greatest  men  who  ever  wielded  a  sceptre,  the  fourth  de- 
scendant in  a  direct  line  from  Tamerlane,  the  grandfather 
of  Shah  Jehan,  in  whom  culminated  the  wisdom,  power,  and 
glory  of  that  illustrious  line. 

On  the  summit  of  the  mausoleum,  which  is  open  to  the 
sky  and  surrounded  by  screens  of  marble  wrought  into 
patterns  of  marvellous  richness  and  variety,  stands  a  second 
tomb,  under  a  pavilion  of  marble  covered  with  a  gilded 
dome.  At  each  corner  of  the  upper  terrace  are  two  marble 
turrets,  the  domes  of  Avhich  are  covered  with  gilded  and 
emblazoned  tiles.  The  screens  of  marble  filigree  around 
the  sides  are  arranged  in  panels,  no  two  of  which  present 
the  same  design.  There  are  small  openings  at  intervals, 
through  which  I  looked  out  on  the  level  country,  watered 
by  the  Jumna,  yellow  sandy  tracts  near  the  river,  but 
receding  into  green  wheat-fields  and  mango-groves.  Agra 
was  almost  hidden  from  sight  by  the  trees ;  but  above 
them  rose  the  red  battlements  of  the  Fort,  and  farther  off 
the  dome  of  the  Taj,  a  silvery  disk,  just  hanging  on  the 
horizon.  A  warmth  and  sunny  silence -hung  over  the 
landscape.  What  I  had  seen  of  the  splendour  of  the  Moguls, 
and  what  I  then  saw,  overpowered  me  like  a  magnificent 
dream. 

BAYARD  TAYLOR. — A  Visit  to  India,  China,  and  Japan,  1859. 

A  very  striking  impressionist  account  of  A"ra,  Akliar's  palace,  and 
the  Taj  Mahal,  will  be  found  in  STEEVENS'W  In  India,  pp.  133-144. 
Blackwood. 
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The  Taj  Mahal1 

The  Taj  Mahal  is  esteemed  the  finest  work  of  art  in 
Hindustan.  The  name,  which  signifies  a  mausoleum  and 
a  palace,  conveys  in  two  words  the  best  and  briefest 
description  that  can  be  given,  for  no  pen  can  possibly 
present  an  accurate  idea  of  its  extraordinary  beauty  and 
magnificence.  This  beautiful  building  stands  in  the  midst 
of  a  spacious  garden  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  about  a 
mile  eastward  of  the  fort  of  Agra.  In  the  erection  there 
were  employed  all  the  most  celebrated  artists  and  work- 
men in  India.  The  exterior  of  the  palace  or  tomb  is  of 
white  marble,  embellished  with  domes,  colonnades,  towers, 
minarets,  superb  nights  of  steps,  magnificent  gateways,  and 
all  the  lavish  pomp  of  Oriental  architecture  ;  while  equal 
prodigality  of  ornament  is  displayed  in  the  interior. 
Cornelian,  jasper,  agate,  and  lapis-lazuli  are  wrought  into 
flowers  of  their  own  proper  hues,  and  form  a  rich  inlay  in 
the  polished  marble  of  the  shrine. 

Like  the  tomb  of  Akbar,  it  stands  in  a  large  garden, 
enclosed  by  a  lofty  wall  of  red  sandstone,  with  arched 
galleries  around  the  interior.  The  gate  to  the  garden  of 
the  Taj  is  not  so  large  as  that  of  Akbar's  tomb,  but  quite 
as  beautiful  in  design.  Passing  under  the  high  demi-vault, 
whose  arch  hangs  high  above  you,  an  avenue  of  dark 
Italian  cypresses  appears.  Down  its  centre  sparkles  a  long 
row  of  fountains,  each  casting  up  a  single  slender  jet.  On 
both  sides  the  palm,  the  banyan,  and  the  feathery  bamboo 
mingle  their  foliage ;  the  song  of  birds  meets  the  ear,  and 
the  odour  of  roses  and  lemon  flowers  sweetens  the  air. 
Down  such  a  vista,  and  over  such  a  foreground,  rises  the 
Taj.  It  is  an  octagonal  building,  or  rather,  a  square  with 
the  corners  truncated,  and  each  side  precisely  similar. 
It  stands  upon  a  lofty  platform  or  pedestal,  with  a  minaret 
at  each  corner,  and  this  again  is  lifted  on  a  vast  turret  of 

1  The   Taj   Mahal  was  erected  in  1719   by  Shah   Jehan,   to  the 

memory  of  a  beloved  and  beautiful  wife. 
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solid  masonry.  An  Oriental  dome,  swelling  out  boldly  from 
the  base  into  nearly  two-thirds  of  a  sphere,  and  tapering 
at  the  top  into  a  crescent-shaped  spire,  crowns  the  edifice, 
rising  from  its  centre,  with  four  similar,  though  much 
smaller,  domes  at  the  corners.  On  each  side  there  is  a 
grand  entrance,  formed*  by  a  single  pointed  arch,  rising 
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nearly  to  the  cornice,  and  two  smaller  arches,  one  placed 
above  the  other,  on  either  hand.  The  height  of  the 
building,  from  its  base  to  the  top  of  the  dome,  is  262 
feet,  and  of  the  minarets,  about  200  feet.  No  words  can 
convey  an  idea  of  the  exquisite  harmony  of  the  different 
parts,  and  the  grand  and  glorious  effect  of  the  whole 
structure  with  its  attendant  minarets.  The  material  is  of 
the  purest  white  marble.  It  shines  so  dazzlingly  that  you 
can  scarcely  look  at  it  near  at  hand,  except  in  the  morning 
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and  evening.  Every  part,  even  the  basement,  the  dome, 
and  the  upper  galleries  of  the  minarets,  is  inlaid  with 
ornamental  designs  in  marble  of  different  colours,  princi- 
pally a  pale-brown  and  a  bluish-violet  variety.  Great  as 
are  the  dimensions  of  the  Taj,  it  is  as  laboriously  finished 
as  one  of  those  Chinese  caskets  of  ivory  and  ebony  now  so 
common  in  Europe.  Around  all  the  arches  of  the  portals 
and  windows  are  inlaid  chapters  of  the  Koran,  the  letters 
being  exquisitely  formed  of  black  marble.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  whole  of  the  Koran  is  thus  inlaid  in  the  Taj,  and 
I  can  readily  believe  it  to  be  true. 

I  ascended  to  the  base  of  the  building,  a  gleaming 
marble  platform,  almost  on  a  level  with  the  tops  of  the 
trees  in  the  garden.  Before  entering  the  central  hall  I 
descended  to  the  vault  where  the  beautiful  Nur-Jehan  is 
buried.  There  is  no  light  but  that  which  enters  by  the 
door,  and  this  falls  directly  upon  the  tomb  of  the  queen 
in  the  centre.  Shah  Jehan,  whose  ashes  are  covered  by  a 
simpler  cenotaph,  raised  somewhat  above  hers,  sleeps  by 
her  side.  These  were  the  true  tombs,  the  monuments  for 
display  being  placed  in  the  grand  hall  above,  which  is  a 
lofty  rotunda,  lighted  from  above  and  below  by  screens  of 
marble  wrought  in  filigree.  It  is  paved  with  blocks  of 
white  marble  and  jasper,  and  ornamented  with  a  wains- 
coting of  sculptured  tablets,  representing  flowers.  The 
tombs  are  sarcophagi  of  the  purest  marble,  exquisitely 
inlaid  with  bloodstone,  agate,  cornelian,  lapis -lazuli,  and 
other  precious  stones,  and  surrounded  with  an  octagonal 
screen  six  feet  high,  in  the  open  tracery  of  which  lilies, 
irises,  and  other  flowers  are  interwrought  with  the  most 
intricate  ornamental  designs.  This  is  also  of  marble, 
covered  with  precious  stones. 

The  dome  of  the  Taj  contains  an  echo  more  sweet,  pure, 
and  prolonged  than  that  in  the  baptistery  of  Pisa,  the 
finest  in  Europe.  A  single  musical  tone,  uttered  by  the 
voice,  floats  and  soars  overhead  in  a  long,  delicious  un- 
dulation, fading  away  so  slowly  that  you  hear  it  after  it  is 
silent.  I  pictured  to  myself  the  effect  of  an  Arabic  or 
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Persian  lament  for  the  lovely  Nur-Jehan  sung  over  her 
tomb.  The  responses  that  would  come  from  above  in  the 
pauses  of  the  song  must  resemble  the  harmonies  of  angels 
in  Paradise. 

BAYARD  TAYLOR. — Travds  in  India,  China,  anil  Japan. 

The  Highlands  of  Central  India 

In  the  very  centre  of  India  there  exists  a  considerable 
region  to  which  the  term  Highlands  is  strictly  applicable, 
and  in  which  there  are  numerous  peaks  and  ranges,  for 
which  the  term  mountain  would  in  any  other  country  be 
used.  Several  of  the  great  rivers  of  India  have  their 
sources  in  this  elevated  region,  and  pour  their  waters  into 
the  sea  on  either  side  of  the  peninsula ;  to  the  north  the 
Son  commingles  with  the  Ganges,  to  the  east  the  Maha- 
nadi,  flowing  independently  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  to  the 
south  some  of  the  principal  feeders  of  the  Godavari,  and 
to  the  west  the  Narbada  and  the  Tapti,  taking  para41el 
courses  to  the  Arabian  Gulf.  This  region  forms  the 
central  and  culminating  section  of  a  ridge  of  elevated 
country  which  stretches  across  the  peninsula  from  near 
Calcutta  to  near  Bombay,  and  separates  Northern  India, 
or  Hindustan  proper,  from  the  Deccan,  or  country  of  the 
south.  The  traveller  by  the  Great  Indian  Peninsular  rail- 
way from  Bombay  to  Calcutta,  after  some  275  miles  of 
his  journey,  will  come  to  a  point  where  the  line  branches 
into  two.  The  northern  branch  leads  him  on  up  the 
Narbada  valley,  and  so  by  Allahabad  and  the  Gangetic 
valley  to  the  City  of  Palaces.1  If  he  takes  the  southern 
branch  instead,  he  will  be  landed  at  Nagpur,  a  city  in  the 
very  heart  of  India.  Between  these  two  branches  lies  a 
triangle  of  country  in  which  is  situated  the  western  half  of 
the  Highlands  I  speak  of.  From  its  western  extremity  in 
the  fork  of  these  lines,  the  mountainous  region  extends 
eastwards  for  about  450  miles,  with  an  average  width  of 
about  80  miles. 

1  Calcutta. 
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The  general  level  of  what  may  be  called  the  plains  of 
Central  India  has  by  gradual  steps  reached  an  altitude 
of  about  1000  feet  above  the  sea.  So  soon,  however,  as 
the  traveller  leaves  the  railway,  and  proceeds  a  few  miles 
towards  the  interior  of  the  triangle,  he  will  begin  to  come 
on  ranges  of  hills,  at  first  generally  low,  but  in  places 
attaining  at  once  a  height  of  about  1 000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  plain,  and  beyond  them  peaks  and  plateaus 
evidently  of  much  superior  elevation.  Valleys  will  every- 
where be  found  penetrating  the  hills,  by  following  which 
he  may  rise  gradually  to  these  higher  regions ;  and  soon 
he  will  exchange  the  rich  cultivation  of  the  flat  land 
through  which  the  railway  passes  for  unreclaimed  waste 
and  rugged,  forest-covered  steeps.  He  will  now  find  him- 
self in  a  region  where  all  appears  chaos,  where  hill  after 
hill  of  the  same  wild  and  undefined  character  is  piled 
together,  where  the  streams  appear  to  run  in  all  directions 
at  once ;  and  it  will  not  be  till  he  has  traversed  the  whole 
region,  or  closely  studied  a  map,  that  the  geography  will 
become  plain.  He  will  find  that  at  a  height  of  about  1000 
feet  above  the  plain  (2000  feet  above  the  sea)  the  hills 
have  a  tendency  to  spread  out  in  the  form  of  plateaus, 
some  comprising  the  top  of  only  one  hill  and  of  small  area, 
others  like  a  group  of  many  hills,  which  support,  like 
buttresses,  on  their  summits,  large  level  or  undulating 
plains.  From  these  again  he  will  find,  shooting  still 
higher,  a  good  many  other  solitary,  flat-topped  hills, 
reaching  nearly  3500  feet,  some  of  which  in  like  manner 
unite  into  plateaus  at  the  same  elevation.  Higher  than 
these,  but  never  assuming  the  character  of  a  plateau,  he 
will  see  here  and  there  a  peak  rising  to  nearly  5000  feet 
above  the  sea. 

The  watershed  of  these  mountains  varies  in  direction 
in  their  several  sections.  In  the  extreme  east  the  range 
terminates  in  a  bluff  promontory  with  a  precipitous  face 
towards  the  south,  throwing  the  whole  of  the  drainage  of 
a  vast  area  to  the  north.  This  is  the  cradle  of  the  Narbada, 
which  soon  leaves  its  parent  hills,  and  flows  through  a 
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wide  valley  of  its  own  along  the  northern  face  of  the 
range.  In  the  centre  the  range  culminates  in  the  bold 
group  of  the  Mahadeo,  crowned  by  the  Pachmarhi  peaks, 
throwing  the  drainage  almost  equally  to  the  north  and  to 
the  south,  the  former  into  the  Narbada,  the  latter  into  the 
Godavari.  The  western  section,  the  Satpura  proper,  is 
cleft  in  two  by  a  deep  valley,  and  drains  inward,  forming 
the  Tapti,  which,  like  the  Narbada,  flows  but  a  short  part 
of  its  course  within  the  hills  before  it  leaves  them  altogether, 
and  runs  along  their  southern  face  to  the  sea.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  the  tortuous  formation  of  these  mountains  that 
their  streams  frequently  surprise  one  by  turning  short 
round  in  their  courses,  and  making  off  towards  the  wrong 
river.  The  drainage  of  the  central  Mahadeo  is  a  striking 
example.  Two  streams  rise  near  its  southern  face,  and  flow 
nearly  south,  away  from  the  Narbada  for  a  short  way, 
when  the  one  turns  to  the  east,  the  other  to  the  west. 
Presently,  however,  they  find  two  vast  cracks  in  the 
range,  and  turn  sharp  to  the  north,  passing  through  them 
to  the  northern  face,  where  they  unite  and  fall  into  the 
Narbada  after  all. 

The  Highlands  of  Central  India  may  perhaps  properly 
be  said  to  terminate  where  the  steep  southern  face  of  the 
Maikal  range,  trending  away  to  the  north-east,  culminates 
in  the  high  bluff  promontory  of  Amar  Kantak.  Stand- 
ing here,  on  this  prominent  point,  the  very  focus  of 
India,  the  eye  ranges  over  a  panorama  perhaps  inferior  in 
extent  to  no  outlook  in  the  peninsula.  The  rain  that 
here  seldom  ceases  for  more  than  a  few  days  at  any  part 
of  the  year,  forms  the  first  beginnings  of  those  great 
rivers  whose  waters  flow  in  opposite  directions  to  the  seas 
on  either  side  of  India.  The  infant  Narbada  bubbles  forth 
at  the  feet  of  the  observer,  enclosed  by  religious  care  in  a 
wall  of  masonry  and  surrounded  by  Hindu  temples,  and 
thence  meanders  on  for  some  miles  through  a  narrow  glade 
carpeted  with  beautiful  grass,  and  fringed  by  forests  of  sal; 
at  first  a  tiny  burn,  but  growing  rapidly  by  union  with 
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others,  till  some  three  miles  from  the  fountain  it  leaps 
over  the  edge  of  the  plateau  in  a  clear  shoot  of  about 
30  feet.  750  miles  farther  on  it  rolls,  a  mighty  river, 
into  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  A  little  to  the  north  of  the 
source  of  the  Narbada  rises  the  Johila,  which  shortly 
joins  the  Son,  also  born  in  these  hills,  and  flows  north 
into  the  Ganges ;  while  still  only  a  few  steps  from  these 
another  little  stream  bubbles  forth,  and  shortly  tumbles 
over  the  sheer  cliff  to  the  south,  and  mingles  with  the 
great  Mahanadi,  which  drains  the  plains  of  Chhatisgarh 
into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  From  this  height  of  4000  feet 
the  eye  embraces  a  view  of  three-fourths  of  a  circle,  un- 
interrupted by  anything  but  the  blue  haze  of  distance. 
Far  below  to  the  south,  lying  like  a  chessboard,  is  the 
open  cultivated  plain  of  Chhatisgarh,  stretching  out  to  the 
uttermost  range  of  vision.  To  the  east  and  north,  2000 
feet  below,  appears  a  flat  sea  of  greenery,  broken  here  and 
there  by  an  isolated  peak.  In  the  faint  distance  beyond 
rises  another  wall  of  rock,  visible  only  on  a  clear  day  as 
a  faint,  violet-coloured  shade  across  the  sky.  The  green 
plain  is  a  vast  forest  of  sal,  unbroken  by  tillage  and 
scarcely  inhabited  by  man ;  and  the  rocky  rampart  beyond 
is  the  buttress  of  another  table-land. 

CAPT.  J.   FORSYTH.— The  Highlands  of  Central  India.    Chapman 
and  Hall. 

For  the  sal  and  teak  forests  of  this  region,  see  ibid,  chaps,  vi.  and 
x.  For  the  Mahadeo  Hills,  ibid.  chap.  iii.  For  the  Narbada  valley, 
chaps,  ii.  viii.  and  x.  For  the  celebrated  Marble  Rocks  of  the  Narbada, 
much  visited  from  Jubbulpur,  where  "a  mighty  river  pent  up  into  a 
third  of  its  width,  for  a  space  of  two  miles  or  more  boils  along  deep 
and  sullen  between  two  sheer  walls  of  pure  white  marble,  100  feet  in 
height,"  ibid.  pp.  38-42. 
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Bombay 

Bombay,  the  most  important  commercial  city  of  India, 
possesses  one  of  the  most  perfect  natural  harbours  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  large,  wide,  landlocked  expanse  of  water, 
enclosed  by  a  number  of  small  islands  very  close  to  each 
other,  between  whicli  and  the  mainland  there  is  a  large 
channel  most  effectually  protected  on  both  sides,  and  of 
sufficient  breadth  and  depth  to  allow  almost  any  number 
of  ships,  of  the  largest  size  and  tonnage,  to  anchor  within 
easy  distance  of  the  shore.  The  town  of  Bombay  itself  is 
really  situated  on  a  cluster  of  small  islands,  connected 
with  each  other  by  causeways,  but  at  the  present  time 
the  casual  observer  would  take  them  for  only  one,  divided 
from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  creek.  The  city,  par- 
ticularly as  viewed  from  the  deck  of  a  ship  on  entering 
the  harbour,  is  very  picturesque.  It  is  irregularly  built, 
with  a  background  of  hills  clothed  nearly  to  their  summits 
with  coco-nut  trees  and  waving  palms.  These  afford 
shelter  to  numerous  white  bungalows,  gleaming  here  and 
there  amidst  the  dark  foliage.  The  whole  forms  a  perfect 
tropical  landscape,  particularly  striking  for  those  who 
make  acquaintance  for  the  first  time  with  any  part  of  our 
Indian  possessions. 

DR.  W.  WAKEFIELD. — Our  Life  and  Travels  in  India.     Sampson 
Low. 

BJT  permission  of  Messrs.  Sampson  Low. 

For  a  very  vivid  description  of  Bombay,  particularly  of  the  native 
quarter,  see  SIR  EDWIN  ARNOLD,  India  Itevisited,  pp.  54-63. 


Over  the  Ghats  to  Poona 

That  section  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsular  railway 
which  runs  from  Bombay  to  the  capital  of  the  Mahratta 
country  may  compare  in  interest  with  any  hundred  miles 
of  iron  road  in  the  world.  Leaving  Bombay  the 
traveller  threads  the  thoroughly  Hindu  suburbs,  his  train 
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flying  through  groves  of  date-  and  coco-palms,  amid 
temples,  mosques,  synagogues,  and  churches ;  dyeing- 
grounds  spread  with  acres  of  new-dipped  brilliant  silks  and 
calicoes  ;  by  burning-ghats  and  burying-places ;  by  mills, 
stone-yards,  and  fish-drying  sheds,  through  herds  of 
wandering  brown  sheep  and  gray  goats,  droves  of  buffalo, 
and  great  throngs  of  busy  kine.  Crossing  an  inlet 
of  the  sea  at  Sion  Causeway,  the  line  next  coasts  the 
island  of  Salsette  amidst  the  most  characteristic  Oriental 
scenery,  and  arrives  by  many  a  low-roofed  village  and  tangled 
patch  of  jungle  at  Thana.  Here  the  outlying  spurs  of  the 
Sahyadri  Mountains,  steep  eminences,  coloured  red  and 
black,  and  capped  with  extraordinary  square  rocks,  like 
Availed  fortresses,  or  domes  and  pinnacles,  constantly  resem- 
bling temples,  shut  in  the  sea  flats  upon  which  the  town 
stands.  Crossing  to  the  mainland,  the  railway  proceeds  along 
the  banks  of  a  creek,  lined  with  palm-groves,  mangoes,  and 
fig-trees,  to  Kalyan,  which  was  in  far-away  times  a  very 
large  and  flourishing  place.  The  vast  wall  of  the  Sahyadris 
is  closely  approached.  The  pointed  buttresses  of  the 
Parsik,  the  flat  rampart  of  Parbul,  the  two  straight  peaks  of 
Jano  Machchi,  the  "  Cathedral  Rocks,"  and  many  another 
striking  mountain  mass,  appear  prominently  along  this  great 
barrier,  which  runs  north  and  south  for  220  miles,  affording 
only  two  breaks  in  all  the  extent  of  the  continuous  ramp 
where  a  cart  road  or  a  railway  could  be  constructed.  At 
Karjat  the  railway  begins  to  climb  by  a  zigzag  route 
of  16  miles  from  the  steaming  Konkan  up  to  the  breezy 
Deccan.  In  that  distance  powerful  engines  lift  the  train 
nearly  2000  feet,  by  gradients  often  as  steep  as  1  in  37, 
dashing  over  aerial  viaducts,  diving  into  tunnels,  rushing 
into  dark  cuttings,  amid  scenery  alternately  terrible  and 
lovely,  which  now  presents  fair  and  far-stretching  plains, 
dotted  with  rice-grounds  and  villages,  and  now  abysses  of 
awful  depth,  down  which  the  gaze  plunges  1000  feet, 
awed  yet  fascinated  by  the  combination  of  gloomy  rock 
and  gleaming  verdure,  of  streams  trickling  or  foaming 
through  the  lonely  glens,  and  solitary  hamlets  shrouded  by 
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palms,  emerging  at  last  on  to  the  plateau  of  Central  India, 
upon  the  wide  maidans  and  rocky  flats  of  the  Deccan. 
Our  train  flies  along  till  Poona  is  reached,  and  we  descend 
at  the  capital  of  the  Mahrattas. 

Twenty-three  years  will  naturally  make  a  difference, 
and  Poona  in  that  period  has  become  a  much  larger  and 
handsomer  station.  The  city  itself,  however,  remains 
almost  exactly  what  it  was.  The  same  picturesque  crowds ; 
the  same  painted  house  fronts  open  their  little  shops  to 
the  chattering  street.  There  are  still  the  old  temples  in 
fulj  swing. 

The  afternoon  is  fixed  for  an  expedition  to  the  Diamond 
Garden,  where  the  vegetation  of  the  Deccan  is  seen  to 
perfection,  sacred  fig- trees,  and  palm  clumps,  bamboos, 
and  tamarinds,  mangoes  and  the  gold-flowering  baubul, 
making  a  delicious  shade.  Parvati's  Hill,  with  the 
renowned  temple  on  its  summit,  overlooks  it.  A  long  and 
winding  flight  of  spacious  steps  leads  up  to  the  shrine,  so 
gradual  that  mounted  elephants  can  quite  easily  carry 
visitors  to  the  platform  of  the  deity.  The  view  thende  is 
simply  perfect,  as  a  landscape  of  Deccan  hills,  fields,  and 
woods. 

SIR  EDWIN  ARNOLD. — India  Revisited.     Trubner  and  Co. 
By  permission  of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 

Across  the  Deccan  to  Haidarabad 

The  long  journey  from  the  foot  of  the  Xilgiris  to  the 
dominions  of  the  Nizam  takes  the  traveller  through  a  good 
sample  of  the  vast  southern  plateau  of  India.  The  country 
nowhere  greatly  varies  in  character,  Numberless  little 
villages  of  huts,  thatched  with  the  plaited  palm  leaf,  dot 
these  interminable  fields  of  millet,  cotton,  tobacco,  saffron, 
castor-oil,  rice,  and  grain.  Wherever  permanent  water 
occurs  the  native  population  clusters  thickly  near  it,  to 
profit  by  the  precious  liquid,  which  is  lifted  in  all  sorts  of 
ancient  devices  upon  the  thirsty  land,  and  rapidly  clothes 
it  with  a  thick  robe  of  fertility. 
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On  the  following  afternoon  we  reached  Wadi  junction, 
having  penetrated  deeply  into  the  dominions  of  the  Nizam. 
This  is  a  true  Deccan  country,  flat  and  dry,  with  groups  of 
thorn-trees,  and  walled  villages,  and  here  and  there  ranges 
of  bare  and  dark  hills,  monsoon  worn,  and  crowned  with 
disused  fortresses.  Where  water  occurs  the  villages 
thicken,  and  the  jungle  grows  into  forest.  From  Wadi 
there  is  a  run  of  only  twenty  hours  to  Bombay,  through 
Poona  and  down  the  Ghats,  and  we  should  have  turned 
westwards  at  once,  but  a  gracious  message  of  invitation 
reached  us  here  from  his  Highness  the  Nizam  to  visit 
Haidarabad,  lying  120  miles  to  the  eastward. 

The  hot  weather  has  now  fairly  commenced,  and  the 
vast  plains  of  the  Deccan  glow  and  shimmer  under  the 
fierce  sun  as  our  train  journeys  to  the  wild  districts  out- 
side Secunderabad  and  Haidarabad.  The  country  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Nizam's  city  is  all  of  granite  and  syenite, 
rising  into  lofty,  broken  ridges,  or  scattered  in  huge, 
tumbled  fragments  over  the  red  and  black  fields.  Enormous 
crags  of  syenite,  heated  by  the  sun,  and  then  cooled  by 
rain  or  chilly  nights,  have  split  in  all  directions,  and  the 
winds  and  water,  getting  into  the  chinks,  eat  away  the 
interstices,  until  each  vast  crag  is  changed  into  layers  of 
massive  masonry,  resembling  the  work  of  giant  architects. 
Sometimes  these  dissevered  masses  rise  one  above  another 
in  the  form  of  a  minaret,  or  square  pillar,  the  summit 
crowned  by  a  stone  so  carved  and  fluted  by  the  weather  of 
countless  centuries  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  it  natural. 
Amid  these  reefs  and  splinters  of  volcanic  stone  are  found 
gold,  iron,  and  precious  stones;  and  as  we  approach 
Haidarabad  one  sees  on  the  right  the  great  rock  of 
Golconda,  rising  above  the  black  crags  of  the  plain. 

Haidarabad  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  peculiar 
and  interesting  cities  of  India,  although  of  no  ancient 
foundation  and  possessing  no  very  remarkable  buildings. 
Outside  its  gray  and  white  walls  runs  the  river  Musi,  in 
stony  channels  which  are  filled  with  a  turbid  flood  during 
the  rains,  but  at  other  seasons  trickle  feebly,  with  a  chain 
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of  shallow  pools,  where  elephants  bathe  and  the  town 
washing  is  clamorously  done.  The  rocky  stream  is 
spanned  by  three  broad  bridges,  separating  the  Hindu 
suburbs  from  the  town  proper,  wherein  almost  all  is 
Mohammedan  in  character.  The  long  whitewashed  streets 
of  the  capital,  with  their  shop  fronts  formed  by  Saracenic 
arches ;  the  mosques  occurring  at  frequent  intervals ;  the 
tall  sculptured  minarets ;  the  signboards  bearing  Persian, 
Arabic,  or  Hebrew  inscriptions,  give  the  general  impression 
Of  a  sort  of  Indian  Damascus  or  Cairo. 

SIR  EDWIN  ARNOLD. — India  Revisited.     Trubner  and  Co. 
By  permission  of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 


Madras 

Madras  at  first  sight  presents  a  disappointing  aspect. 
Seen  from  the  roadstead,  the  fort,  a  row  of  merchants' 
offices,  a  few  spires  and  public  buildings,  are  all  that  strike 
the  eye.  Roughly  speaking,  it  consists  of  Black  Town,  an 
ill-built,  densely-populated  block,  about  a  mile  square  ;  the 
business  part  of  the  city,  containing  the  banks,  custom- 
house, high  court,  and  all  the  mercantile  offices.  The  last, 
for  the  most  part  handsome  structures,  lie  along  the  beach. 
On  the  sea  face  of  Black  Town  is  the  pier  of  the  new 
harbour.  Immediately  south  of  Black  Town  is  an  open 
space,  containing  the  fort,  esplanade,  brigade  parade 
ground,  Government  House,  and  several  handsome  build- 
ings on  the  sea  face.  West  and  south  of  this  lung  of  the 
city  come  a  series  of  crowded  quarters  known  by  various 
native  names,  while  west  of  Black  Town  lie  the  suburbs, 
adorned  with  European  mansions  and  their  spacious  com- 
pounds or  parks. 

Madras,  notwithstanding  its  exposed  situation,  ranks 
third  among  the  ports  of  India.  The  lighthouse,  125 
feet  high,  is  visible  from  a  ship's  deck  15  miles  at  sea. 
The  Madras  roadstead,  like  the  whole  line  of  the  western 
coast  of  India,  is  liable  to  be  swept  by  hurricanes  of 
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irresistible  fury,  which  occur  at  irregular  intervals  of 
years,  generally  at  the  beginning  of  the  monsoons  in  May 
and  October. 

SIR  W.  W.  HUNTER.—  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.     A.'and  C.  Black. 
By  permission  of  Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Black. 

For  the  violent  storms  occurring  at  the  change  of  the  monsoon, 
see  p.  186. 

Colombo 

[From  the  sea]  we  behold  first  the  mountain  zone, 
rising  in  one  mighty  upheaval  from  the  plains  of  Ceylon, 
capped  by  the  venerable  peak  named  after  our  first  parent. 
At  different  elevations  there  are  four  extensive  ledges, 
which  appear  to  rise  abruptly  from  the  base,  and  from 
these  a  number  of  lofty  mountains  raise  their  rugged 
brows  to  the  height  of  5000  to  8000  feet.  Here  we  get 
the  best  idea  of  the  formation  of  those  highlands  whose 
deep  ravines  and  grassy  plains,  dense  forests  and  open 
valleys,  gentle  streams  and  roaring  cataracts,  besides  their 
tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  tea,  we  shall  presently  explore. 
As  we  approach  nearer  a  scene  of  verdant  loveliness  is 
disclosed,  which  stands  in  welcome  contrast  to  the  parched 
and  barren  shores  we  have  left  behind  at  Suez  and 
Aden. 

Colombo,  like  ^so  many  eastern  towns,  has  separate 
business  localities  for  natives  and  Europeans.  The  European 
official  and  business  quarter,  a  block  of  about  half  a  dozen 
fine  streets,  is  known  as  the  Fort.  The  finest  building  in 
the  Fort  is  the  Post-office.  The  roads  are  shaded  with 
suriya  trees,  which  flower  profusely  with  delicate  primrose- 
coloured  blossoms,  large  and  showy,  changing  to  purple  as 
they  fade. 

The  most  extensive  and  beautiful  division  of  Colombo 
is  that  devoted  to  residential  purposes.  As  we  leave  the 
Fort  by  the  seaside  in  a  southerly  direction  we  drive 
across  a  fine  open  green,  with  the  sea  on  one  side  and  the 
lake  on  the  other.  This  road  continues  along  the  coast 
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for  about  100  miles.  It  passes  through  a  forest  of  palms, 
with  frequent  avenues  at  right  angles,  down  which  we 
catch  glimpses  of  the  shore.  For  the  first  three  or  four 
miles  well-kept  bungalows,  or  compounds,  are  noticeable 
at  frequent  intervals.  The  landscape  in  this  direction 
varies  little,  yet  it  is  never  wearisome.  The  brown- 
thatched  huts,  groups  of  gaily-clad  natives,  animals  and 
birds,  add  life  to  a  scene  that  baffles  description.  Garlands 
and  creepers  festooned  from  tree  to  tree ;  huge  banyans 
stretching  in  archways  completely  over  the  road,  with  the 
stems  all  overgrown  with  ferns,  orchids,  and  other  parasitic 
plants ;  here  and  there  a  blaze  of  the  flame -coloured 
gloriosa,  golden  orchids,  various  kinds  of  orange  and  lemon 
trees  covered  with  fragrant  blossoms,  climbing  lilies,  an 
undergrowth  of  exquisite  ferns  of  infinite  variety,  all 
crowned  by  slender  palms  90  or  100  feet  high, — it  is  vain 
to  attempt  a  description  of  such  a  scene. 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  residential  part  of  Colombo 
is  that  lying  to  the  left  of  the  Galle  road  just  described, 
half  a  mile  farther  inland.  This  locality  is  known  as  the 
Cinnamon  Gardens,  and  consists  of  a  park,  a  magnificent 
race-course,  and  many  miles  of  roads  through  groves  of 
cinnamon  and  palm.  Each  residence  nestles  in  a  paradise 
of  palms  and  flowering  shrubs.  In  the  Victoria  Park  one 
may  Avander  under  the  shade  of  palms  and  figs,  or  rest 
beneath  clumps  of  graceful  bamboo,  surrounded  by  blossoms 
and  perfumes  of  the  most  enchanting  kind. 

One  of  the  most  charming  features  of  Colombo  is  its 
fresh-water  lake,  stretching  over  many  hundreds  of  acres 
between  the  Fort  and  the  Cinnamon  Gardens.  An  excellent 
road  follows  the  winding  course  of  the  bank,  and  when  in 
April  the  flowering  trees  are  in  blossom  a  drive  in  this 
direction  is  enchanting.  Palms  in  great  variety  inter- 
mingle with  the  gorgeous  mass  of  scarlet  blossoms,  the 
lovely  lemon-yellow  lettuce  tree,  the  ever-graceful  bamboo, 
the  crimson  blooms  of  the  dark  hibiscus,  contrasting  with 
the  rich  green  of  the  areca,  date,  and  palmyra  palms,  the 
huge  waving  leaves  of  the  plantain,  trees  and  shrubs  of 
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every  description  of  tropical  foliage, — all  these  form  a  border 
of  unrivalled  beauty  to  the  rippling  waters. 

H.  W.  CAVE.     Golden  Tips.     Sampson  Low. 
By  permission  of  Messrs.  Sampson  Low. 

For  the  modern  streets  and  buildings  of  Colombo,  see  ibid. 
pp.  18-26.  For  the  pettah,  or  native  traders'  quarter,  see  ibid.  pp. 
27-36. 

Eandy 

Within  four  hours  one  may  be  transported  from 
Colombo  to  the  mountain  capital.  Nor  is  the  journey 
wearisome.  Through  a  fascinating  panorama  of  lowland 
scenery  we  travel  by  rail  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  pass, 
through  rice  fields,  not  monotonous  as  on  the  South 
Indian  line,  but  bordered  by  masses  of  beautiful  palms 
crowning  an  undergrowth  of  rich  foliage,  which  is  every- 
where brightened  by  the  glowing  tints  of  an  endless  variety 
of  flowering  shrubs.  The  quaint  implements  of  agriculture, 
the  buffaloes  attached  to  them,  and  the  slender  figures  of 
the  scantily-clad  Sinhalese  ploughmen,  form  pictures  idyllic 
and  primitive.  Ingenious  contrivances  for  irrigation  attract 
the  eye  on  every  hand.  Rivulets  are  directed  in  every 
imaginable  way  for  rice  cultivation,  which  needs  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water.  We  notice  how  the  patient  Sinhalese 
husbandman  floods  the  surface  of  the  hillsides  by  building 
up  terraces,  tier  above  tier,  till  he  forms  a  series  of  tiny 
lakelets  with  just  sufficient  embankment  to  retain  the  water, 
and  how,  when  the  rice  is  nearly  ripe,  the  banks  are  broken 
and  the  soil  allowed  to  dry  with  a  view  to  the  harvest. 
Those  who  make  their  first  journey  in  a  tropical  country 
by  this  lovely  line  of  rail  are  enchanted  by  the  alternating 
scenes  of  quaint  husbandry,  glimpses  of  villages  embosomed 
in  palms,  magnificent  groups  of  tropical  trees,  and  particu- 
larly with  the  deep  recesses,  occurring  at  frequent  intervals, 
where  cultivation  extends  between  masses  of  grand  forest. 
At  about  the  fiftieth  mile  the  railway  begins  to  ascend  the 
Kandyan  Mountains.  From  the  zigzags  by  which  we 
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climb  the  mountain  side  fresh  views  appear  at  every  turn  : 
far-reaching  valleys  edged  by  the  soft  blue  ranges  of  distant 
mountains  and  filled  with  luxuriant  masses  of  dense  forest, 
relieved  here  and  there  by  the  dense  green  terraces  of  the 
paddy  fields.  Cascades  of  lovely  flowery  creepers  hanging 
in  festoons  from  tree  to  tree  and  from  crag  to  crag ;  deep 
ravines  and  foaming  waterfalls  above  and  below,  dashing 
their  spray  into  mist  as  it  falls  into  the  verdurous  abyss ; 
fresh  mountain  peaks  in  ever-changing  aspects  ;  sensational 
crossings  from  rock  to  rock,  as  we  pass  over  gorges  cleft  in 
the  mountain  side,  and  look  upon  the  green  depths  below ; 
the  lofty  palms,  the  scattered  huts  and  gardens,  and  the 
quaint  people  about  them, — these  are  some  of  the  features 
of  interest  as  we  journey  to  Kandy,  a  four  hours'  trip  from 
Colombo,  through  scenery  prettier  than  can  be  found  on  any 
other  railway  in  the  world. 

The  formation  of  the  town  of  Kandy  may  be  described 
as  a  deep  basin  in  the  hills,  the  bottom  being  covered  In- 
native  quarters  and  a  picturesque  lake,  around  which 
many  miles  of  carriage  drive,  bridle  roads  and  walks  at 
various  elevations,  embrace  the  hillsides,  which  are  studded 
with  pretty  bungalows.  But  in  describing  Kandy  as  incom- 
parably beautiful  we  are  not  limiting  the  idea  to  the  town 
itself  and  its  immediate  surroundings,  but  rather  extending 
it  to  the  views  from  the  roads  which  wind  round  the  hills 
on  all  sides  and  look  down  upon  the  far-reaching  valleys 
where  the  Mahawelliganga  rolls  over  channels  of  huge  rocks 
and  through  scenes  of  almost  majestic  beaiaty ;  to  the 
stretches  of  vivid  greenery  from  Hunasgeria  peak  ;  to  the 
lovely  Matale  Hills,  and  the  whole  surrounding  country 
viewed  from  the  steep  acclivities  which  surround  the  town 
itself. 

H.  W.  CAVE. — Picturesque  Ceylon.     Sampson  Low. 
By  permission  of  Messrs.  Sampson  Low. 

For  a  description  of  a  tea  estate,  see  CAVK,  Golden  7Y/>\.  pp. 
142-178  (illustrated). 


PLUCKING   TEA. 
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Adam's  Peak 

I  cannot  pass  without  a  word  the  grand  mountain 
which  we  call  by  its  Portuguese  name  of  Adam's  Peak. 
Its  Matterhorn- shaped  pinnacle  stands  up  like  a  sentinel 
on  the  south-west  bastion  of  the  hills,  visible  at  Colombo, 
45  miles  away,  and  far  out  at  sea.  During  the  north- 
east monsoon,  from  November  to  April,  its  needle  stands 
uplifted  in  the  brightness  of  the  dawn,  suffused  with 
a  clear  flush  of  faint  rose,  like  the  incandescence  of  molten 
metal.  In  the  other  months,  Colombo  beholds  the  Peak 
towards  evening,  outlined  in  gray  behind  the  inland  horizon 
of  feathery  coco-palms.  Away  inland  it  suddenly  towers 
upon  you  as  you  rise  to  some  pass  in  the  lower  hills  and 
find  yourself  face  to  face  with  its  hoary  majesty,  in  lone 
watch  on  its  mountain  rampart.  Whether  sharply  defined 
in  still,  clear  air,  or  mysteriously  veiled  in  cloud,  it  is  ever 
an  awe-inspiring  vision ;  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  the 
imagination  of  mankind  has  invested  it  with  the  sanctity 
of  religion.  For  over  fifteen  hundred  years  the  Sinhalese 
have  flocked  in  pilgrimage  to  the  summit,  because  they 
believe  that  two  thousand  four  hundred  years  ago  the 
founder  of  their  religion,  Gotama  Buddha,  left  his  foot- 
print on  the  topmost  crag.  Tamils  and  Hindus  associate 
the  mountain  with  Siva,  and  Mohammedans  with  Adam. 
The  easiest  ascent  of  the  Peak  is  from  the  planting  district 
of  Maskeliya,  where  you  may  start  from  some  hospitable 
bungalow,  only  a  few  miles  from  the  last  steep  bit  of  the 
climb.  That  way,  also,  you  get  a  start  of  3000  feet,  or 
more,  in  elevation.  I  prefer  the  track  which  mounts 
on  the  other  side,  direct  from  the  low  country,  the  last  I  - 
miles  winding  upward  through  the  forest  in  a  succession  of 
steep  gullies,  rugged  staircases  of  rocks  and  tree  roots,  worn 
deep  by  water  and  the  feet  of  millions  of  pilgrims.  Nr;u- 
the  top  the  path  emerges  on  to  an  open  rocky  slope,  not 
unlike  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  in  full  view  of  the  sheer 
depths  below.  Here  the  climbers  are  assisted  by  iron 
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chains  and  stanchions  let  into  the  rock.  On  the  very  top, 
protected  by  a  little  shrine,  is  the  Holy  Footprint,  the 
Sri-pada.  In  the  rainy  months  the  Sri-pada  is  deserted, 
but  in  the  dry  season  a  few  yellow-robed  monks  abide 
there,  and  thousands  of  pilgrims — men,  women,  and 
children — toil  up  the  steep.  They  lay  their  little  offerings 
before  the  Footprint,  and  strew  sweet  flowers,  and  then  the 
children  kneel  and  receive  their  parents'  blessing. 


SHRINE    ON    SUMMIT    OF    ADAM  S    PEAK. 

At  early  dawn  the  Peak  casts  its  shadow  clear  across 
the  visible  world  and  high  into  the  very  sky — a  spectacle 
of  indescribable  grandeur.  When  I  first  saw  it,  we  had 
passed  the  night  close  to  the  top,  and  moved  up  a  few 
minutes  before  daybreak.  As  the  sun's  rays  broke  from 
the  eastern  horizon,  the  awful  shadow  of  the  Peak  streamed 
out  westward,  intensely  black,  like  a  lingering  slice  of  the 
night  projected  across  cloud  and  plain  and  distant  sea,  its 
point  resting  high  up  in  the  sky.  For  a  few  moments  the 
mighty  shadow  rested  so,  athwart  the  visible  world,  in  un- 
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speakable  majesty,  and  then,  as  the  sun's  orb  mounted  the 
horizon,  it  faded  gradually  away. 

S.  B.  CLARENCE. — Scottish  Geographical  Magazine,  April  1897. 
By  permission  of  the  Scottish  Geographical  Society. 


The  Change  of  the  Monsoon 

May  is  signalised  by  the  great  event  of  the  change 
of  the  monsoon,  and  all  the  grand  phenomena  which 
accompany  its  approach.  Long  before  the  wished -for 
period  arrives  the  verdure  produced  by  the  previous  rains 
becomes  almost  obliterated  by  the  burning  droughts  of 
March  and  April.  The  deciduous  trees  shed  their  foliage, 
the  plants  cease  to  put  forth  fresh  leaves,  and  all  vegetable 
life  languishes.  The  grass  withers  on  the  baked  and  cloven 
earth,  and  red  dust  settles  on  the  branches  and  thirsty 
brushwood.  The  insects,  deprived  of  their  accustomed  food, 
disappear  underground,  or  hide  beneath  the  decaying  bark  ; 
the  water  beetles  bury  themselves  in  the  hardened  mud  of 
the  pools,  and  the  snails  retire  into  the  crevices  of  the 
stones  or  the  hollows  amongst  the  roots  of  the  trees,  closing 
the  apertures  of  their  shells  with  the  hibernating  epiphragm. 
Butterflies  are  no  longer  seen  hovering  over  the  flowers  ; 
the  birds  appear  fewer  and  less  joyous,  and  the  wild 
animals  and  crocodiles,,  driven  by  the  drought  from  their 
accustomed  retreats,  wander  through  the  jungle,  and  even 
venture  to  approach  the  village  wells  in  search  of  water. 
Man  equally  languishes  under  the  general  exhaustion ; 
ordinary  exertion  becomes  distasteful,  and  the  native 
Sinhalese,  though  inured  to  the  climate,  move  with  lassitude 
and  reluctance. 

Meanwhile  the  air  becomes  loaded  to  saturation  with 
aqueous  vapour  drawn  up  by  the  augmented  force  of 
evaporation  acting  vigorously  over  land  and  sea  ;  the  sky, 
instead  of  its  brilliant  blue,  assumes  the  sullen  tint  of  lead, 
and  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  motionless  rest  of  the  clouds 
that  hang  on  the  lower  ranges  of  hills.  At  length,  generally 
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about  the  middle  of  the  month,  the  sultry  suspense  is 
broken.  As  the  monsoon  draws  near  the  days  become 
more  overcast  and  hot,  banks  of  clouds  rise  over  the  ocean 
to  the  west,  and  in  the  peculiar  twilight  the  eye  is  attracted 
by  the  unusual  whiteness  of  the  sea-birds  that  sweep  along 
the  strand  to  seize  the  objects  flung  on  shore  by  the 
rising  surf.  At  last  the  sudden  lightnings  flash  among  the 
hills,  and  sheet  through  the  clouds  that  overhang  the  sea, 
and  with  a  crash  of  thunder  the  monsoon  bursts  over  the 
thirsty  land,  not  in  showers  or  partial  torrents,  but  in  a 
wide  deluge  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  overtops  the 
river  banks  and  spreads  in  inundations  over  every  level 
plain.  All  the  phenomena  of  this  explosion  are  stupendous. 
Thunder,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  be  awed  by  it  in  Europe, 
affords  but  the  faintest  idea  of  its  overpowering  grandeur 
in  Ceylon.  The  lightnings  of  Ceylon  are  so  remarkable 
that  they  were  as  well  known  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
Arabian  seamen  who  coasted  the  island  on  their  way  to 
China  as  in  later  times  the  storms  that  infested  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  were  familiar  to  the  early  Portuguese 
navigators.  The  rain  descends  in  almost  continuous  streams, 
so  close  and  so  dense  that  the  ground  is  covered  with  one 
uniform  sheet  of  water,  and  down  the  side  of  acclivities  it 
rushes  in  a  volume  that  wears  channels  in  the  surface. 
For  hours  together  the  noise  of  the  torrent,  as  it  beats 
upon  the  trees,  and  bursts  upon  the  roofs,  flowing  thence  in 
rivulets  along  the  ground,  occasions  an  uproar  that  drowns 
the  ordinary  voice,  and  renders  sleep  impossible.  This 
violence,  however,  seldom  lasts  more  than  an  hour  or  two, 
and  gradually  abates  after  intermittent  paroxysms,  and  a 
serenely  clear  sky  supervenes.  For  some  days  heavy 
showers  continue  to  fall  at  intervals  in  the  forenoon,  and 
the  evenings  are  embellished  by  sunsets  of  the  most 
gorgeous  splendour,  lighting  the  fragments  of  clouds  that 
survive  the  recent  storms. 

So  instantaneous  is  the  response  of  nature  to  the  influence 
of  returning  moisture,  that  in  a  single  day,  and  almost 
between  sunset  and  dawn,  the  green  hue  of  reviving  vege- 
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tation  begins  to  tint  the  saturated  ground.  In  ponds, 
from  which  but  a  week  before  the  wind  blew  clouds  of 
sandy  dust,  the  peasantry  are  now  to  be  seen  catching  the 
reanimated  fish  ;  and  water  beetles  revive  and  wander  over 
the  submerged  sedges.  The  electricity  of  the  air  stimulates 
the  vegetation  of  the  trees,  and  scarce  a  week  will  elapse 
till  the  plants  are  covered  with  the  larvse  of  butterflies,  the 
forests  murmuring  with  the  hum  of  insects  and  the  air 
harmonious  with  the  voice  of  birds. 

SIR  J.  E.  TENNENT. — Ceylon.     Longmans. 

The  descriptions  of  the  towns  and  of  the  condition  of  tea  planting 
etc.,  are  out  of  date,  but  many  admirable  accounts  of  scenery 
and  vegetation  will  be  found  in  this  volume. 


VII.  THE   INDO-CHINESE   PENINSULA, 
INCLUDING   BURMA 

Burma 

THE  country  consists  of  the  broad  basin  of  the  Irawadi 
River  and  its  tributaries,  of  the  narrow,  rugged  country 
drained  by  the  Salwin  River,  of  the  small  Sittang  valley, 
and  of  two  narrow  strips  of  territory  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  sea,  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  Irawadi 
River,  which  two  strips  are  called  respectively  Arakan  and 
Tenasserim.  Open  and  rich  plains  are  found  only  in  the 
Irawadi  valley  and  in  the  deltas  of  the  Salwin,  Koladan, 
and  Sittang  rivers.  For  the  rest,  the  province  consists 
mainly  of  hills  and  broken  country.  On  the  north  lie 
the  ranges  which  look  down  on  the  Assam  valley,  at  one 
point  said  to  reach  a  height  of  nearly  12,000  feet,  and 
outliers  come  down  far  into  the  valleys  of  the  Irawadi. 
An  immense  mass  of  mountains,  culminating  in  the  snow- 
clad  hills  beyond  the  Chinese  city  of  Tali-fu,  separates 
Burma  from  China  on  the  north-east.  The  whole  of  the 
Shan  States  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  an  upland  tract,  cut 
here  and  there  by  deep  clefts,  through  which  wind  the 
Salwin  and  other  rivers.  Buttresses  of  the  Shan  Mountain 
country  come  close  to  the  Irawadi  River  at  the  Ruby 
Mines,  and  at  Mandalay.  Above  the  Ruby  Mines  the 
hills  rise  to  over  6000  feet,  and  the  mines  themselves  are 
situated  on  an  upland  plateau  4000  to  5000  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  Shan  hills  cover  the  upper  basin  of  the 
•Sittang,  reaching  a  height  of  about  7000  feet,  and 
thence  cross  over  to  the  valleys  of  the  Salwin  and  Cam- 
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bodia  rivers.  Lesser  highlands  separate  the  Irawadi  and 
Sittang  valleys ;  another  range  forms  the  backbone  of 
Tenasserim  and  of  the  Malay  Peninsula ;  and  the  remark- 
able hill  of  Popa,  standing  alone,  rises  to  a  height  of  nearly 
5000  feet,  and  is  visible  all  across  the  Irawadi  valley. 

After  the  mountains,  the  most  important  physical 
feature  of  Burma  is  its  great  rivers.  The  Irawadi,  with 
a  course  of  probably  1100  miles,  is  navigable  by  big  river 
steamers  from  Rangoon  to  Bhamo,  a  distance  of  nearly  760 
miles  ;  some  hundreds  of  miles  of  cross  channels  and  deltaic 
mouths  are  similarly  navigable.  The  Sahvin  and  its  tribu- 
taries are  navigable  by  small  steamers  for  only  about  80  miles 
from  the  sea;  beyond  that  distance  the  Sahvin  River  is  barred 
by  many  successive  cataracts  and  rocky  barriers.  All  these 
streams  and  many  more  are  in  the  flood  season  navigated  by 
multitudes  of  native  craft.  Owing  to  the  heavy  rainfall 
in  the  delta  and  on  the  mountains,  all  the  rivers  of  Burma 
are  subject  to  great  floods  in  the  rainy  season.  The  rivers 
rise  high  above  their  banks  and  spread  themselves  over 
the  country.  Sometimes  the  water  of  the  Irawadi  spreads 
over  a  breadth  of  20  to  25  miles  of  delta  country.  Even 
at  Mandalay,  500  miles  from  the  sea,  the  river  covers  a 
breadth  of  five  miles  during  the  rainy  season.  Many 
hundreds  of  square  miles  that  used  to  be  flooded  yearly 
have  been  protected  by  embankments  made  during  British 
rule,  and  behind  these  embankments  great  areas  have 
been  cultivated  by  rice -growers.  In  the  tracts  not  so 
protected,  hundreds  of  villages  are  submerged  for  a  few 
weeks  every  year.  People  living  in  islands  or  on  very 
low-lying  lands  leave  their  homes  and  go  elsewhere  during 
the  flood  season ;  but  in  most  villages  the  people  merely 
move  up  to  their  upper  storey.  The  houses  are  all  built 
on  piles ;  the  flood  waters  move  very  slowly  and  gently 
when  they  spread  over  the  country.  Every  house  has  a 
boat  or  canoe ;  every  man,  woman,  and  weaned  child  can 
swim ;  and  if  the  baby  by  chance  rolls  off  the  verandah 
into  the  water  below,  the  mother  or  grandmother  dives 
after  it  and  picks  it  out. 
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The  staple  industry  of  the  country  is  agriculture,  and 
about  three-quarters  of  the  working  people  are  employed 
more  or  less  directly  on  the  soil.  The  remaining  quarter 
are  fishermen,  boatmen,  foresters,  traders,  shopkeepers, 
and  craftsmen  of  various  kinds.  The  one  great  product 
of  Lower  Burma  is  rice.  There  are  rice  mills  constantly 
at  work  at  the  rice  ports  during  the  season.  The  mill- 
owners  buy  the  rough  paddy  from  the  rice  growers  and 
convert  it  into  the  product  required  by  the  markets  of 
Europe  and  China.  After  agriculture,  the  next  most 
important  industry  in  Lower  Burma  is  the  fishery  industry. 
A  good  deal  of  fish  is  caught  along  the  coast,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  take  of  fish  is  from  the  rivers  and  inland 
waters  left  by  river  floods.  Some  is  eaten  fresh,  but 
the  most  part  is  dried  or  salted.  Upper  Burma  exports 
many  thousand  bales  of  cotton  to  China,  and  produces 
wheat  and  pulse  for  export.  For  some  time  it  has 
practically  supplied  the  markets  of  the  world  with  teak. 
Among  other  forest  products  the  most  important  are 
cutch,  a  gum  largely  used  in  trade,  rubber,  and  wild  tea. 
The  tea  leaves  are  pickled  in  salt  water,  allowed  to 
ferment,  and  eaten  as  a  condiment  with  rice,  fish,  and 
food  of  all  kinds.  The  mineral  products  of  Upper  Burma 
are  various.  Iron,  copper,  lead,  gold,  and  silver  are  all 
found.  The  most  important  mineral  product  of  the 
country  will  probably  be  its  coal.  The  chief  source  for 
the  supply  of  jade  to  the  markets  of  China  and  Japan  is 
in  Upper  Burma. 

The  products  of  Upper  Burma  about  Avhich  there  has 
been  most  talk  are  its  rubies.  Good  rubies  are  among  the 
most  costly  of  precious  stones.  Weight  for  weight  they 
are  worth  much  more  than  diamonds,  and  flawless  rubies 
of  any  size  are  very  rare  gems.  The  Burma  mines  are 
the  only  source  in  the  world  for  rubies  of  the  finest  colour. 

SIR  CHARLES  BERNARD. — Scottish  Geographical  Magazine,  February 
1888. 

By  permission  of  Sir  Charles  Bernard  and  the  Royal  Scottish  Geo- 
graphical Society. 
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The  Shan  States 

The  Shan  States,  under  British  protection,  form  the 
easternmost  corner  of  our  Burmese  possessions.  They 
present  a  remarkable  variety  of  natural  features.  The 
country  to  the  west  of  the  Salwin  is  a  series  of  elevated 
plateaus,  great  rolling  grassy  downs  separated  by  deep 
valleys  and  intersected  by  lofty  parallel  ranges,  the  general 
direction  of  which  is  north  and  south.  These  ranges,  in 
contrast  to  the  yellow  downs,  are  beautifully  wooded,  and 
attain  to  great  heights,  some  of  the  peaks  rising  to  nearly 
9000  feet  above  sea-level,  the  general  elevation  of  the 
plateaus  being  from  3000  to  5000  feet.  Along  the 
valleys  flow  swift  rivers,  now  through  dark  and  narrow 
gorges,  pent  between  mighty  cliffs,  now  through  alluvial 
hollows,  with  terraced  rice  fields,  among  which  they  wind 
with  many  a  curve.  To  the  east  of  the  Salwin  the 
country  is  much  broken  up ;  no  clearly  defined  range,  of 
mountains  presents  itself,  but  the  eye  wanders  over  a 
confused  sea  of  forest-clad  hills  and  narrow  hills,  relieved 
here  and  there  only  by  small  oases  till  Kyeng-tung  plain 
is  reached,  beyond  which  the  mountains  rise  again,  range 
upon  range,  in  tangled  masses  to  the  Mekong.  Across 
the  Mekong  we  have  similar  features — flat  fertile  valleys, 
or  terraced  uplands  lying  among  intricate  mazes  of  hills. 

A  curious  disappearance  of  streams  is  a  common 
feature  in  this  country.  Take,  for  instance,  Sa-on,  a 
pretty  spot  among  the  hills.  Above  the  village  some 
rice  fields  are  shut  in  by  a  limestone  ridge :  through  these 
fields  runs  a  little  stream,  which  makes  straight  for  this 
barrier ;  it  flows  under  and  round  some  fallen  boulders 
and  then  disappears  in  a  little  chasm  behind.  Some  200 
feet  below,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  it  emerges  from 
a  lofty  cave,  and  flows  calmly  onwards  through  the 
terraced  rice  fields  and  gently  sloping  valley. 

The  Salwin,  in  its  course  through  the  Shan  States, 
is  a  deep  river  with  strong  currents  and  many  rapids  ; 
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steep  wooded  hills,  rocky  and  precipitous,  shut  it  in,  with 
here  and  there  a  sandbank ;  paths  follow  the  banks  for 
short  distances  only.  Ferries  are  frequent,  but  the  river 
is  navigable  only  for  short  distances.  The  average  width 
between  the  banks  is  400  yards,  and  the  width  of  water 
in  the  winter  from  150  to  200  yards,  though  in  places 
the  rocks  close  in,  and  the  width  is  only  70  yards.  In 
the  rains  the  river  rises  about  50  feet.  The  Mekong 
somewhat  resembles  the  Salwin  on  a  slightly  larger  scale. 
Lofty  or  low  wooded  banks,  dropping  steeply  to  the 
water,  huge  masses  of  rock  cropping  up  here  and  there, 
penning  the  whole  river  in  dangerous,  seething  narrows ; 
strong  currents,  raging  rapids,  and  huge  sandbanks  always 
changing  their  place, — these  are  the  main  features  of  the 
Mekong  wherever  we  saw  it. 

The  climate  of  the  Shan  States  is  generally  good  in  the 
cold  weather.  The  nights  are  cold  till  April,  and  the 
heat,  though  great  in  the  valleys,  is  seldom  so  oppressive 
as  at  Mandalay  or  Rangoon.  Frost  is  experienced  in 
some  parts,  but  snow,  of  course,  never.  The  rains  begin 
in  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May. 

Rice  is  grown  everywhere  in  the  Shan  States.  There 
are  two  systems  of  cultivation :  one  on  terraced  and 
irrigated  land,  the  other  on  the  hillsides.  There  are 
three  crops :  the  first  grown  in  dry  weather  on  land 
altogether  artificially  irrigated  by  means  of  dams  and  huge 
water-wheels ;  the  second  on  lands  wetted  by  the  first 
rise  of  the  streams ;  the  third  and  main  crop  during  the 
rains. 

COL.  R.  G.  WOODTHORPE. — Geographical  Journal,  June  1896. 

By  permission    of   Col.    Woodthorpe    and    of   the    Royal    Geo- 
graphical Society. 

Teak-cutting 

Burma  possesses  many  valuable  woods,  but  the  pre- 
eminence of  teak  is  such  that  for  general  purposes  timber 
has  come  to  mean  teak  timber.  Teak  possesses  the  advan- 
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tages  of  being  nearly  all  heart-wood,  having  considerable 
strength,  with  moderate  hardness  and  weight,  working 
easily  with  axe,  saw,  and  chisel,  taking  nails,  and,  above 
all,  not  rusting  nails  or  iron  in  contact  with  it.  It  has  a 
serviceable  brown  colour,  and  an  odour  by  which  it  may 
always  be  distinguished,  due  to  the  presence  of  an 
oil  which  repels  the  attacks  of  insects,  notably  of  the 
termites,  and  which  protects  it  from  decay.  It  is,  in 
short,  the  prince  of  eastern  woods. 

The  best  way  to  get  teak  dry  for  floating  is  to  ring  or 
girdle  the  trees.  The  bark  and  shallow  sapwood  are  cut 
through  with  the  axe ;  the  leaves  wither  and  the  tree  dies. 
In  two  or  three  seasons  the  timber  is  light  enough  to  float, 
and  meanwhile  it  is  not  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being 
burnt  or  overseen  in  the  undergrowth,  as  it  might  be  if 
felled  and  left  for  a  season.  The  tree  is  eventually  felled 
at  the  level  of  the  girdle,  but  if  buttressed  or  unsound 
is  felled  much  higher.  As  timber  gets  scarce  workmen 
are  glad  to  work  out  the  stem  pieces  left  in  this  way^it 
may  be  fifty  years  before.  If  felled  green  the  teak  throws 
out  powerful  suckers  from  the  stool,  which  grow  6  to  10 
feet  in  a  season,  and  get  clear  of  the  forest  fires.  In  sixty 
years  they  produce  marketable  timber. 

After  felling,  the  trees  are  cut  into  suitable  logs  for 
dragging.  The  latter  is  the  most  arduous  part  of  the 
business.  From  the  stump  to  the  nearest  floating-stream 
may  be  a  mile  or  two  of  heavy  country.  Elephant  power 
is  a  most  valuable  adjunct  for  the  work.  The  rainy 
season,  when  brooks  and  streams  are  full,  the  ground 
moist  and  slippery,  and  the  weather  cool  for  the  animals 
to  work,  is  the  time  chosen  for  dragging.  The  corners  of 
the  log  are  cut  away  at  one  end,  and  a  drag-hole  made  for 
the  elephant -chain  and  the  subsequent  raft-ties  at  each 
end.  The  dragging  paths  get  worn  into  troughs,  in  which 
water  lodges  and  facilitates  the  work.  Every  brook  on 
the  way  is  utilised,  for  though  too  scanty  to  float  the 
logs,  it  lightens  the  labour.  Elephants  are  heavy  enough 
for  timber  work  at  eighteen  years,  and  are  at  their  prime 
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from  thirty  to  sixty.  Tuskers  are  of  use  for  manoeuvring 
the  logs  in  the  shallow  streams  and  getting  them  off 
shoals. 

The  logs  are  not  launched  into  the  main  stream  or 
river  until  the  last  freshets  of  the  season  have  gone  down, 
for  fear  of  the  timber  becoming  unmanageable.  The  logs 
are  allowed  to  drift  singly  as  far  as  the  deep  water,  where 
they  are  stopped  by  a  boom,  for  sorting  and  rafting  to 
port.  On  the  Irawadi  and  Sittang  the  main  water- 
course is  available  for  rafting,  but  on  the  Salwin  only  the 
last  60  miles  below  the  rapids.  The  Salwin  tears  its 
rugged  course  through  the  limestone  mountains  which 
occupy  the  centre  of  the  eastern  peninsula,  tapping  teak 
localities  on  a  good  part  of  its  way.  Deep  tranquil 
stretches  alternate  with  furious  rapids,  the  violence  of 
which  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  teak  logs  are 
often  shivered  to  splinters.  The  foresters  have  to  bide 
their  time  till  the  logs  reach  the  rope-station  or  boom  and 
can  be  sorted.  In  the  south-west  monsoon  the  logs  have 
to  be  salved  one  by  one  by  men  in  canoes.  The  deep- 
water  raft  consists  of  five  to  ten  tiers  of  as  many  logs 
each,  securely  bound  with  rattan  by  the  drag -holes  to 
cross-poles,  and  linked  with  the  same  material  The  raft 
is  manned  by  four  or  five  men,  and  is  often  several  weeks 
on  its  journey.  It  may  not  have  to  bring  up  until  it 
reaches  tidal  waters,  when  it  is  easily  moored.  But 
where  the  raft  has  to  be  stopped  against  the  full  force 
of  a  three-  to  five -knot  current  a  remarkable  device  is 
employed.  Two  ten-foot  handspikes,  with  a  shoulder  two 
feet  above  the  joint,  have  mooring-rattans  from  each  end 
of  the  raft,  100  feet  long  and  an  inch  thick,  bent  on  to 
them.  One  of  these  is  sent  ashore  from  the  forward  end 
of  the  raftj  and  worked  like  a  plough  in  the  bank,  going 
deeper  as  the  raft  slues  round  and  the  tension  increases, 
and  so  stopping  its  way  by  degrees.  If  the  first  attempt 
fails,  another  is  made  from  the  other  end  of  the  raft> 
which  is  now  the  forward  one.  Arrived  in  port,  the  logs 
are  dragged  up  the  mud  bank  by  elephants.  If  the  path 
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is  blocked  a  powerful  elephant  sometimes  carries  a  log 
bodily. 

M.  and  B.  FERRARS. — Burma.     Sampson  Low. 

By  permission  of  Messrs.  Sampson  Low. 

For  some  interesting  information  respecting  the  forests  of  Hunna, 
see  ibid.  pp.  112-116,  and  Nisbet,  Burma  under  British  Rule 
(Constable),  vol.  ii.  ch.  iii.  Compare  the  preceding  with  the  account 
of  lumbering  in  the  Canadian  forests,  Descriptive  Geography  of  North 
America,  p.  50,  and  in  Central  America,  Descriptive  Geography  of 
Central  and  South  America,  p.  42. 


Down  the  Irawadi  from  Bhamo  to  Mandalay 

Our  start  downwards  is  under  the  most  propitious 
circumstances.  The  mountains  of  the  Celestial  Empire 
rise  clear  and  sharp  against  the  bright  blue  sky,  and  the 
long  winding  stream  glitters  in  the  sunlight.  The  first 
gorge  below  Bhamo  presents  some  very  fine  scenery.  The 
Irawadi  narrows  to  a  few  hundred  feet,  and  at  one  point 
passage  seems  impossible,  the  channel  being  so  con- 
tracted. The  climax  is  reached  in  a  towering  precipice 
which  rises  grandly  from  the  river's  edge.  Near  its  base, 
on  the  pinnacle  of  a  detached  rock,  is  perched  a  small 
pagoda,  its  golden  pyramid  and  scarlet  base  standing  out 
against  the  dark  green  background,  and  glowing  in  the 
sunlight.  It  does  not  take  one  long  to  reach  the  hot 
lowland,  and  after  passing  Katha  one  feels  again  the 
tropical  air  full  of  languor  and  sleep.  The  river  grows 
wider  and  wider  as  we  approach  Mandalay.  Pagodas 
stud  more  thickly  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and,  some  nine 
miles  above  the  capital,  the  vast  masses  of  the  Mirigun 
Pagoda  are  to  be  seen,  picturesquely  placed  on  a  knoll 
above  the  river.  The  mountains  lose  their  stately  forests 
and  much  of  their  height  as  the  steamer  nears  the  capital, 
so  that  the  approach  to  Mandalay  is  not  impressive.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  make  an  impressive  scene  out  of 
muddy  waters,  sandbanks,  and  barren  hills. 

The  streets  of  Mandalay  are  very  wide  and  not  paved 
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in  any  way,  the  result  being  that  the  dust  is  suffocating. 
The  shops  and  houses  on  either  side  do  not  present  an 
attractive  appearance,  and  the  traveller  wonders  whether 
these  are  not  merely  the  suburbs,  until  a  sudden  turn  brings 
the  fort  into  view.  The  fort  might  be  called  the  Kremlin  of 
Burma,  but  in  size  it  would  contain  several  of  the  Eussian 
citadel.  It  is  a  square  of  a  mile  and  a  half  each  way, 
surrounded  by  a  deep  moat,  150  feet  wide,  crossed  by  five 
bridges.  In  the  royal  days  before  1885  state  barges 
floated  upon  the  waters  of  the  moat,  but  to-day  nothing 
breaks  the  placid  surface  save  countless  lotus-pads,  bearing 
aloft  their  pink  and  purple  blossoms.  The  entire  square 
inside  the  moat  is  encompassed  by  a  brick  wall  fully  30 
feet  high,  and  deeply  toothed.  The  bricks  of  this  wall 
are  of  a  deep  dark-red  colour.  Over  the  twelve  entrances 
rise  fastastic  many-storied  towers.  The  cornices  of  all 
these  towers,  as  well  as  all  the  royal  buildings  of  the  fort, 
are  of  beautifully  carved  wood,  flamboyant  in  design,  and 
resembling  the  tails  of  dragons  thrown  flauntingly  into 
the  air.  Entering  the  royal  enclosure  by  its  western 
portal,  the  traveller  will  find  himself  confronted  by  the 
Dragon  Throne  of  Burma.  It  is  placed  under  the  great 
spire  of  the  palace,  and  is  really  a  portal  in  one  wall  of 
the  Hall  of  Audience,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  elaborately 
carved  framework,  all  of  dragon  tails.  Its  platform  is 
raised  some  three  feet  from  the  floor,  and  is  richly  orna- 
mented by  small  mirrors  set  into  its  sides.  Entrance  to 
the  throne  is  had  by  means  of  a  flight  of  steps  in  the  rear, 
and  through  two  sliding- doors  of  open  scroll-work,  the 
whole,  and  all  of  the  palace  as  well,  being  covered  with 
gold-leaf.  All  the  halls  of  the  palace  are  supported  by 
columns,  red  at  the  base,  and  gold  the  rest  of  the  way. 
At  the  back  of  the  Hall  of  Audience  are  innumerable 
other  halls  used  of  old  for  the  different  functions  of  the 
royal  establishments.  The  courts  on  both  sides  are  occupied 
by  the  dwelling-places  of  those  in  attendance,  and  by  the 
many  tanks  and  towers  always  to  be  found  in  connection 
with  these  royal  abodes. 
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The  Upper  Burman  Club  occupies  the  best  preserved 
and  most  beautiful  of  all  the  buildings,  the  palace  of 
the  Queen.  Here  is  her  famous  Lily  Throne,  another 
gorgeous  conception  of  flying  dragons'  tails  in  carved 
wood.  Its  apex  is  a  prow  of  a  royal  barge,  with  a 
queen's  statue  as  a  figure-head,  while  other  queens  and 
princes  adorn  the  carving  up  and  down  the  sides.  The 
whole  structure,  as  well  as  all  the  walls,  columns,  and 
roof,  are  a  mass  of  gold-leaf. 

Mandalay  Hill  rises  in  the  background,  upon  which 
gleam  the  white  pagodas  of  the  people,  while  behind  us 
clustered  the  temple  of  the  Seven  Hundred  Pagodas. 
The  usual  bell -shaped  structure  is  surrounded  by  more 
than  700  shrines,  arranged  in  an  immense  square ;  in  the 
centre  of  each  is  a  tablet  in  stone  thickly  carved  witli 
portions  of  their  holy  book.  The  whole  is  enclosed  by  a 
high  wall,  and  stands  a  most  interesting  and  impressive 
monument  to  the  religion  of  Buddha. 

W.  M.  SHOEMAKER. — Quaint  Corners  of  Ancient  Empires.     ('-.  1'. 
Putnam's  Sons. 

By  permission  of  Messrs.  Putnam. 
For  the  monasteries,  etc.,  of  Mandalay,  see  ibid.,  chap.  viii.  and  ix. 


Moulmein 

Moulmein  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Salwin,  just 
below  its  junction  with  the  Gyaing  and  Attaran  rivers. 
The  Ogre's  Isle,  which  lies  in  front  of  it,  suggests  that  the 
town  is  up  a  river,  but  it  is  really  on  the  sea-coast,  with  a 
large  island  sheltering  it  from  the  storms  of  the  bay. 
The  town  is  situated  on  the  slopes  of  a  series  of  low  hills. 
Each  of  these  is  surmounted  by  its  pagoda,  some  glittering 
with  gold-leaf  in  the  sunlight,  others  crumbling  into 
decay,  and  covered  with  moss,  grass,  and  shrub  growth. 
Beside  these  are  the  striking  outlines  of  the  various 
monastic  buildings,  richly  ornamented  with  carved  work, 
gilding,  and  bright  colour,  and  surrounded  by  masses  of 
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well-foliaged  trees.  Altogether  the  town  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  in  the  East,  and  the  view  from  the  central  ridge 
is  without  its  equal  in  Burma.  The  town  clings  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  is  surrounded  by  extensive  groves  of 
every  shade,  from  the  sombre  green  of  the  mango  to 
the  light  tints  of  the  pagoda  tree,  interspersed  with 
feathery  clumps  of  bamboo.  Beyond  green  islands  are 
set  in  a  silvery  expanse  of  water,  their  outline  broken  by 
the  graceful  shape  of  a  pagoda  spire.  Farther  off,  dark 
hills  contrast  with  the  silver  lines  of  the  winding  rivers 
and  the  ruddy  gold  or  tender  green  of  the  rice  fields, 
and  away  to  the  north  rise  abruptly  from  the  plain 
fantastic  needled  peaks,  honeycombed  with  caves,  most  of 
them  rendered  sacred  by  images  of  the  Buddha. 

J.  G.  SCOTT  (SHWAY  YOE). — Burma.     Redway. 


Rangoon 

At  its  entrance  the  Rangoon  River  is  two  miles  in  width, 
while  opposite  the  city,  twelve  miles  above,  it  narrows  to 
about  a  third  of  a  mile,  with  four  or  five  fathoms'  depth. 
Lying  upon  level  ground,  the  city  extends  for  about  a 
mile  along  the  river,  and  perhaps  three  times  that  distance 
inland.  By  the  bank  of  the  river  there  runs  a  broad 
macadamised  street,  called  the  Strand,  and  facing  this  are 
the  Government  offices  and  many  imposing  and  substantial 
stores  and  dwelling-houses.  The  city  abounds  with  rich 
tropical  foliage,  which  shades  many  of  the  teak-  and 
bamboo-built  huts.  From  the  steamer's  deck  we  can  see 
an  English  cantonment,  two  or  three  European  churches, 
and  several  large  pagodas  with  gilded  and  richly  orna- 
mented spires.  Beyond  the  city  we  see  a  jungle  of  palms, 
bananas,  and  bamboos  stretching  away,  a  wavy  sea  of 
green,  to  the  horizon.  The  country  about  Rangoon,  the 
delta  of  the  great  Irawadi  River,  is  low,  sandy,  and 
muddy,  and  subject  to  tremendous  floods  in  the  rainy 
season.  The  streets  are  laid  out  at  right  angles,  and 
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most  of  them  are  broad,  macadamised,  and  clean.  The 
greater  part  of  the  European  private  residences  are  raised 
on  piles.  These  are  built  of  teak  and  have  tiled  roofs, 
but  the  native  quarter  is  very  mean-looking,  the  Imts 
being  of  bamboo,  with  palm-leaf  thatched  covers. 

The  most  wonderful  sight  in  Rangoon  is  the  great 
Shoay  Dragon,  or  Golden  Pagoda.  It  is  situated  about  a 
mile  from  the  city,  upon  a  hill  80  or  100  feet  in  height. 
The  entrance,  guarded  by  two  huge  griffins  of  brick  and 
mortar,  passes  between  long  narrow  sheds,  beautifully 
carved  and  gaudily  painted  in  vermilion  and  gold. 
Thence,  mounting  a  very  dilapidated  staircase,  the  im- 
mense stone  terrace  upon  which  the  pagoda  itself  stands 
is  reached.  This  is  nearly  1000  feet  square.  The  base 
of  the  structure,  standing  at  its  centre,  is  octagonal  shaped 
and  1500  feet  in  circumference,  while  the  entire  height  of 
the  pagoda  is  300  feet.  It  is  built  of  solid  masonry  and 
lime,  covered  with  gold-leaf,  and  gradually  tapers  to  a 
spire,  which  terminates  in  a  tee  or  umbrella,  an  open  iron- 
work cap,  20  feet  in  height.  The  spire  blazes  so 
fiercely  under  a  noonday  sun  as  to  almost  dazzle  the 
beholder.  At  the  base  of  the  immense  structure  are 
broad  stone  steps  and  large  griffins,  and  also  some  smaller 
pagodas  of  like  design  and  finish.  Within  the  enclosure 
of  the  pagoda  are  many  temples,  most  of  them  containing 
huge  images  of  Gautama,  the  last  Buddha,  made  of  wood, 
brick,  and  lime,  marble  and  metal,  and  nearly  all  thickly 
gilded.  Some  of  the  sitting  figures  are  12  feet,  and 
some  of  the  standing  figures  as  much  as  18  feet  in 
height.  Some  of  their  drapery  was  made  of  minute  pieces 
of  glass,  especially  the  fringes  of  the  robes.  This  gave 
them  the  appearance  of  a  coat  of  mail,  and  when  different 
coloured  glasses  were  used  the  effect  was  quite  gay. 

F.  VINCENT. — The  Land  of  the  White  Elephant.     Sampson  Low. 
By  permission  of  Messrs.  Sampson  Low. 
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A  Typical  Malay  River 

Sailing,  steaming,  or  paddling  up  one  of  these  Perak 
rivers,  we  have  on  either  hand,  if  the  tide  be  down,  the 
regular  mud-banks  of  a  tropical  shore,  with  the  dense 
mangrove  forest  standing  up  in  its  labyrinth  of  mud- 
washed  roots.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  tide  be  up,  right 
and  left  the  mangrove  forest  seems  to  be  growing  directly 
out  of  the  river.  The  silence  is  solemn  in  its  intensity, 
for  save  the  plashing  of  the  water  to  paddle  or  screw  not 
a  sound  is  to  be  heard,  and  the  traveller  looks  in  vain  for 
some  trace  of  life  besides  that  of  the  dense  vegetation  on 
either  bank.  Suddenly  from  some  exposed  mangrove  root 
there  is  a  flash  of  blue,  and  like  a  vivid  azure  streak  away 
darts  a  kingfisher.  Or  there  is  a  dull  heavy  splash,  as 
from  amidst  the  mud  or  mangrove  roots  a  huge  alligator 
rushes  into  the  stream.  Beyond  the  tidal  influence  the 
character  of  the  forest  changes ;  mangroves  give  place  to 
jungle,  and  on  either  side,  columnar  and  beautiful,  rise  the 
stately  growths  of  palm.  Suddenly  the  first  trace  of 
human  habitation  appears  in  the  shape  of  a  Malay  kampong 
or  village,  a  cluster  of  houses  of  bamboo  and  other  wood, 
in  groves  of  palms  and  other  fruit-trees.  The  huts  are 
raised  on  posts,  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  flood  and 
noxious  beast,  and  with  woven  sides  of  split  bamboo  or 
reed,  while  their  roofs  are  thatched  with  attah,  an  arrange- 
ment of  palm-leaves.  Secured  to  bamboo  posts,  or  run  up 
safely  on  the  mud,  are  the  boats.  These  play  a  prominent 
part  in  the  daily  life  of  the  Malay ;  for,  roughly,  Perak 
is  a  land  of  jungle,  and  its  rivers  are  the  highways  upon 
which  its  villages  are  built.  Its  roads  are  only  a  few 
elephant  tracks,  but  little  used.  The  jungle  disappears 
here  and  there,  to  give  place  to  traces  of  cultivation,  where 
paddy  is  grown  in  the  low,  moist,  alluvial  soil.  As  we 
still  ascend,  the  native  boats,  or  sampans,  may  be  met 
coming  down  with  the  stream  laden  with  produce,  or 
containing  some  fisherman,  equipped  for  his  pursuit.  As 
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we  ascend  higher  it  is  to  find  the  stream  grow  more  rapid. 
Fresh  traces  of  the  sparse  population  appear,  battling  with 
the  ever-encroaching  primeval  forest.  Buffaloes  are  seen, 
standing  knee-deep  in  the  river  edge ;  children  approach 
the  river  bank  to  stare  at  our  boat ;  and  then  there  is  the 
forest  once  more,  the  gliding  river  with  increasing  shallows, 
and  higher  still  the  rapids. 

MAJOR  F.  M'NAiR. — Perak  and  the  Malays.     Tinsley  Brothers. 

Very  excellent  descriptions  of  the  tropical  forest  will  be  found  in 
the  two  books  just  cited,  and  in  WALLACE,  The  Malay  Archipelago 
(Macmillan) ;  FORBES,  A  'Naturalist's  Wanderings  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago  (Sampson  Low) ;  MRS.  BISHOP,  The  Go/<i>  n 
(Murray),  etc. 


The  Tin-Mines  of  Junk  Ceyion 

The  whole  island  is  a  gigantic  tin-mine.  The  granite 
of  the  hills  is  full  of  tin ;  the  soil  of  the  valleys  is  heavy 
with  it.  There  is  tin  under  the  inland  forests,  and  tin 
beneath  the  sea.  In  search  of  tin  the  indefatigable  China- 
men have  transformed  the  scenery.  The  valleys  have 
been  turned  inside  out,  the  hills  have  been  cut  away,  the 
sea  has  been  undermined,  and  the  harbour  has  dis- 
appeared. 

The  hill  workings  are  the  most  interesting  from  a 
mining  point  of  view.  They  lie  along  the  thickly  jungled 
hills,  which  form  the  backbone  of  the  island.  The  granite, 
when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  overlying  sandstone 
series,  becomes  stanniferous,  and  the  tin  is  scattered 
through  its  mass  in  small  black  crystals.  Away  from  the 
junction  the  granite  becomes  poorer,  until  at  some  depth 
it  ceases  to  pay  to  work. 

The  whole  of  the  workings  are  open  cast,  and  the 
chasms  and  gashes  which  cut  far  up  the  hillsides,  and  are 
in  many  cases  visible  for  miles  across  the  country,  have 
all  been  worked  by  water  power.  Watercourses  have 
been  constructed  along  the  hills  many  miles  in  length, 
and  at  a  cost  of  many  thousand  dollars.  They  generally 
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follow  the  contour  lines,  but  in  places  are  taken  through 
a  projecting  shoulder  by  a  cutting,  or  carried  across  a  deep 
nullah  on  an  ingenious  aqueduct.  The  finest  of  these  is 
at  Taw  Sun,  and  measures  200  feet  in  length  and  65  in 
height.  It  is  made  entirely  of  short  hardwood  trees 
lashed  together  by  rattans  collected  from  the  jungle 
round.  It  is  stayed  by  giant  bamboos,  and  has  a  tall 
archway  in  the  bottom  of  the  gully,  to  permit  of  the 
passage  of  an  elephant. 

The  greatest  activity  is  in  the  rainy  season,  but  some 
of  the  mines  have  water  power  all  the  year.  The  stream  is 
brought  to  the  head  of  the  open  work,  and  the  water  from 
it  directed  down  the  face  of  the  rock  at  the  points  required. 
The  men  stand  high  up  the  rock  face,  working  with  their 
iron-shod  pikes  to  assist  the  stream,  and  the  loosened 
masses  keep  tumbling  towards  the  bottom.  The  water 
runs  out  through  long  sluice -boxes  of  wood,  or  deep 
ditches  cut  in  the  yielding  granite,  sometimes  to  a  depth 
of  10  feet.  The  gradient  is  a  very  gentle  one,  and  here 
and  there  men  stand  raking  the  bottom  with  their  chankul*. 
The  tin  of  course  settles  mostly  at  the  upper  end,  but  the 
finer  stuff,  which  may  float  away  below,  is  induced  to 
settle  by  the  distance  over  which  it  travels  and  by  the 
constant  stirring  it  receives.  To  avoid  the  trouble  of 
digging  out  the  stuff  and  redressing,  these  washing  boxes 
may  be  over  100  yards  in  length.  They  are  constantly 
raked  over  from  top  to  bottom,  and  very  little  tin  has  a 
chance  of  escaping  at  the  lower  end.  At  the  end  of  days 
or  weeks  the  tin  is  shovelled  out. 

A  fan  -  like  deposit  of  detritus  spreads  its  glittering 
surface  out  into  the  valley,  wherever  one  of  these  mining 
streams  escapes.  It  buries  the  vegetation  deeper  and 
creeps  far  farther  forward  every  season.  Some  of  the 
workings  present  a  perpendicular  face  of  15  fathoms,  and 
looking  down  them  one  was  reminded  of  some  of  the 
great  slopes  in  the  Cornish  mines. 

H.  WARRINGTON  SMYTH. — Five  Years  in  Siam.     Murray. 
By  permission  of  Mr.  John  Murray. 
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Singapore 

The  Malay  Peninsula  is  a  long  strip  of  land,  a  continua- 
tion of  British  Burma  and  Siam,  extending  southward 
almost  to  the  equator,  and  separated  from  the  island  of 
Sumatra  by  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  which  is  used  by 
steamers  proceeding  to  China  and  Japan,  as  well  as  by 
numbers  of  small  sailing  craft.  The  strongly  fortified 
coaling  station  of  Singapore,  at  the  end  of  the  peninsula, 
is  one  of  the  principal  British  strongholds  between  Aden 
and  the  Far  East ;  and  together  with  Malacca,  the  Dindings, 
and  the  island  of  Penang  form,  the  colony  of  the  Straits 
Settlement.  The  rest  of  the  peninsula  is  divided  into 
numerous  native  states. 

The  first  circumstances  that  strike  the  traveller  on 
reaching  Singapore  are  the  bustle  and  stir  going  on  around, 
the  busy  Chinese  hurrying  hither  and  thither,  the  air  of 
prosperity  pervading  all,  and  the  rich  greenness  of  the 
vegetation  caused  by  the  moist  heat  and  the  constant 
showers.  The  Government  buildings  are  palatial ;  an 
excellent  club-house  overlooks  the  outer  harbour,  which 
is  a  fine  natural  anchorage  sheltered  from  the  prevailing 
winds,  and  facing  the  China  Sea,  full  of  ceaseless  activity, 
cargo  boats  going  backwards  and  forwards,  a  perfect  fleet 
of  steamers,  trading  with  every  part  of  the  world,  loading 
and  discharging  goods,  and  a  constant  succession  of  small 
boats,  carrying  passengers,  plying  to  and  fro ;  Chinese 
junks  with  their  great  brown  sails,  and  sailing  craft  of 
every  description,  which  trade  between  the  numerous 
small  and  thriving  villages  dotted  around  the  shore  of  the 
many  surrounding  islands,  are  busy  going  and  coming,  or 
anchored  in  the  distance  off  the  beach  where  the  native 
quarter  reaches  down  to  the  sea.  Singapore  is  a  city 
of  considerable  size.  One  portion  of  it  is  taken  up  by 
the  European  and  business  community ;  another  by  the 
Chinese  traders  and  retail  dealers ;  Tamils,  Javanese,  and 
Malays  occupy  other  portions,  and  the  rest  of  the  town  is 
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composed  of  a  polyglot  collection  of  inhabitants,  with 
more  than  a  proportionate  number  of  Chinese,  as  the 
shopkeeping  and  local  trade  of  the  country  is  principally 
carried  on  by  them.  The  suburban  residences  of  the 
merchants  are  some  little  distance  from  the  town,  and  are 
good  substantial  houses,  each  built  on  a  portion  of  the 
many  small  hills  which  are  so  numerous  on  the  island. 
They  stand  sequestered  in  their  own  grounds,  amongst 
beautiful  and  shady  trees  and  well-kept  lawns. 

A.  B.  RATHBORNE.     Camping  and  Tramping  in  Malayia.     Swan 
Sonnenschein,  1898. 

By  permission  of  Messrs.  Swan  Sonnenschein. 


In  the  Siamese  Forest 

No  country  in  the  world  can  equal  this  country  for 
forests,  and  no  country  save  New  Guinea  has  more  gigantic 
trees.  Hence,  though  the  landscape  is  grand  as  well  as 
beautiful,  there  must  of  necessity  be  a  certain  sameness  in 
a  description  of  it.  Some  of  the  trees  here  were,  I  am 
sure,  250  feet  in  height;  in  fact  the  monkeys  who  inhabit 
the  topmost  branches  look  quite  dwarfed,  and  the  parrots 
and  other  birds  appear  like  mere  specks. 

The  Menam  here  presents  a  magnificent  body  of  water 
to  view.  It  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  and 
the  opposite  bank  appears  as  thickly  clothed  with  forest 
as  that  on  which  we  stand.  The  trees  overhang  the  water 
for  a  distance  of  50  or  60  yards,  and  there  are  large  beds 
of  tall  reeds  growing  in  the  shallow  water,  which  are  a 
favourite  resort  of  numbers  of  splendid  rose-coloured 
flamingoes.  In  a  swampy  marsh  we  found  some  curious 
nests  of  ( this  bird.  They  were  constructed  of  mud,  in  the 
shape  of  a  pyramid,  about  three  feet  high,  hollowed  out  at 
the  top  to  receive  the  eggs.  This  marsh  was  also  remark- 
able for  the  myriads  of  frilled  lizards  which  harboured 
in  it. 

During  the  night  we  were  greatly  disturbed  by  the 
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wild  animals,  which  came  down  to  the  river  to  drink  and 
bathe.  The  moon  was  about  full,  and  the  light  it  gave 
was  so  brilliant  that  we  could  distinctly  see  elephants, 
rhinoceroses,  buffaloes,  and  other  animals  sporting  in 
the  Avater.  There  were  many  hundreds  of  the  various 
species. 

After  dark  myriads  of  fireflies  appeared  about  the  trees, 
and  a  more  grand  and  astonishing  sight  I  never  witnessed. 
The  whole  forest  seemed  to  be  full  of  brilliant  lamps,  show- 
ing a  silver-coloured  light.  Suddenly  every  light  would 
be  extinguished,  and  after  an  interval  of  a  few  seconds 
would  simultaneously  recommence  shining  again.  It  may 
easily  be  conceived  what  an  extraordinary  effect  this 
would  have.  Fancy  an  immense  forest  of  gigantic  trees, 
illuminated  with  innumerable  thousands  of  bright  lights, 
and  these  lights  disappearing  and  reappearing  at  regular 
intervals,  perhaps  seven  or  eight  times  a  minute,  and  you 
have  some  vague  notion  of  the  grand  sight  that  met  our 
gaze  in  this  part  of  the  Siamese  empire.  The  light  emitted 
by  these  flies  is  very  different  from  and  much  more  brilliant 
than  that  of  the  glowworms  met  with  in  Europe,  and  the 
insect  itself  is  of  considerable  size. 

J.  BRADLEY. — Travel  and  Sport  in  Burma,  Siam,  and  the  Malay 
Peninsula.     Tiusley. 

Admirable  descriptions  of  forest  scenery  will  be  found  on  almost 
every  page  of  the  author  quoted. 


Elephants  in  the  Jungle 

Elephant  travelling  was  a  new  experience  to  me.  The 
sensation  is  something  like  that  of  being  rocked — not  too 
gently — with  a  circular  movement,  in  a  huge  cradle.  The 
pace  is  slow,  and  this  mode  of  locomotion  is  altogether 
tedious,  though  when  the  country  is  open  there  is  an 
advantage  in  the  fine  view  to  be  had  from  a  height  of  10 
or  1 1  feet  or  more  from  the  ground.  The  elephants  are 
decorated  with  bells  round  the  neck,  with  the  object  of 
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giving  notice  of  their  approach  when  meeting  caravans 
coming  in  an  opposite  direction.  As  they  tramp  along,  the 
huge  beasts  regale  themselves  with  choice  tufts  of  grass,  or 
with  the  tender  shoots  of  the  overhanging  branches  of  the 
trees,  while  but  little  effort  is  wanted  to  twist  off  a  branch 
which  may  chance  to  be  in  the  way.  When  crossing  a 
stream  they  generally  take  a  trunkful  of  water,  whether 
they  want  to  drink  or  not. 

Our  road,  at  first,  was  through  thin  forest,  with  an 
abundance  of  young  teak  promising  in  future  years  to 
close  up  the  gaps.  On  the  second  day  we  came  across 
immense  granite  blocks  scattered  over  the  ground  in  great 
abundance,  while  here  and  there  the  forest  gave  place  to 
open  patches  of  country,  in  which  the  grass  grew  to  a 
height  of  from  1 0  to  15  feet,  often  overtopping  not  only  the 
backs  of  the  elephants,  but  even  the  roofs  of  the  howdalis. 
Nothing  but  an  elephant  could  have  got  through  such 
country  without  immense  difficulty. 

Next  day  we  entered  a  fine  forest,  and  the  travelling 
became  very  rough.  We  crossed  the  river,  I  should  think, 
twenty  times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  in  the  alternate 
ascents  and  descents  I  had  ample  opportunity  of  noting 
the  sureness  of  foot  of  the  elephants,  which  seemed  quite 
to  enjoy  the  excitement  of  climbing  and  descending  the 
steep  acclivities,  mounting  rugged  slopes  where  a  goat 
would  scarcely  find  a  foothold,  and  sliding  down-hill  on 
their  bellies,  with  their  fore -legs  spread  straight  out  in 
front  and  their  hind-legs  behind. 

CARL  BOCK. — Temples  and  Elephants.     Sampson  Low. 
By  permission  of  Messrs.  Sampson  Low. 


The  Ruby  and  Sapphire  Mines  of  Siam 

It  is  a  curious  geological  circumstance  that  a  range  of 
hills   forms  a  distinct  line   of  demarcation  between   the 
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sapphire  mines  at  Pailin  and  the  ruby  mines  of  Nawnog. 


Sapphires  are  found  on  the  northern  slopes  of  these  hills, 
and  rubies  on  the  southern.  The  mines  are  of  two  kinds, 
surface  and  deep.  The  former  are  two  or  three  feet  deep, 
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or  sometimes  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  merely  scraped 
with  a  piece  of  iron  or  stick,  carefully  powdered  to  bits 
with  the  hand,  and  stones  picked  out.  The  other  mines 
are  from  15  to  20  feet  deep,  and  generally  have  an 
aperture  of  4£  feet  square.  The  upper  stratum  is  loam, 
then  loamy  and  clayey,  and  finally  the  ruby  or  sapphire 
layer  is  reached,  with  a  thickness  varying  from  4  to  18 
inches.  This  layer  is  hoisted  up  with  a  rude  crane  and 
basket,  and  carried  down  to  the  nearest  stream,  where  it 
is  washed  and  carefully  examined  in  little  flat  baskets 
with  closely  woven  meshes.  From  the  waterworn  appear- 
ance of  the  stones  it  would  seem  they  have  been  washed 
down  from  the  hills.  Immense  quantities  of  cheap  stones 
are  found,  but  some  of  the  Siam  sapphires  are  as  good  as 
any  brought  into  the  market.  The  rubies  do  not  bear 
so  good  a  reputation.  They  are  nearly  all  tinged  with 
a  dark  claret  colour,  instead  of  that  clear  pigeon-blood 
hue  so  prized  in  that  valuable  stone. 

J.  S.  BLACK. — Geographical  Journal.     November  1896. 
By  permission  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 


The  Temples  of  Siam 

The  first  glimpse  of  Siam  which  the  traveller  obtains  at 
Paknam  is  a  fair  sample  of  what  is  to  be  seen  pretty  well 
throughout  the  country.  As  Constantinople  is  called  the 
City  of  Mosques,  so  Bangkok  may,  with  even  more  reason, 
be  termed  the  City  of  Temples.  And  not  in  Bangkok  only 
and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  in  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  country,  wherever  a  few  people  live  now  or  ever 
have  lived,  a  wat,  or  temple,  with  its  image,  or  collection 
of  images,  of  Buddha,  is  to  be  found,  surrounded  by 
numberless  phrachedees,  those  curious  structures  which 
every  devout  Buddhist  erects  at  every  turn  as  a  means  of 
gaining  favour  with  the  deity,  or  making  atonement  for 
his  sins.  On  the  rich  plains,  in  the  recesses  of  the  forests, 
on  the  tops  of  high  mountains,  in  all  directions,  these  monu- 
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merits  of  universal  allegiance  to  a  faith  which,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other,  claims  a  devotee  in  almost  every  individual, 
are  to  be  found.  The  labour,  the  time,  and  the  wealth 
lavished  upon  these  structures  is  bewildering. 

CARL  BOCK. — Temples  and  Elephants.     Sampson  Low. 
By  permission  of  Messrs.  Sampson  Low. 

The  Menam  River  and  Bangkok 

The  Menam  banks  are  very  low,  and  fringed  at  the 
water's  edge  Avith  palms  and  huge  tree-ferns ;  the  mango 
and  tamarind  trees  hang  over,  and  the  banyan  tree,  with 
its  branches  hanging  down  and  taking  root'  again,  makes 
quite  an  entanglement  of  roots  and  branches.  At  night 
these  trees  are  lit  up  with  thousands  of  fireflies.  In  the 
morning  the  river  is  alive  with  buyers  and  sellers.  We 
very  soon  come  to  a  market  in  the  river — all  kinds  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  and  crockery  ware  piled  up  on  floating 
rafts,  the  sellers  sitting  cross-legged  beside  their  wares, 
and  the  buyers  rushing  about  in  small  canoes  propelled 
Avith  one  oar.  Here  and  there  we  see  AvhiteAvashed 
temples,  Avith  fantastically  shaped  gilded  roofs,  Avith 
all  the  corners  branching  out  and  turning  up;  one 
roof  is  surmounted  Avith  another  smaller,  and  then  Avith 
a  smaller  still. 

As  we  get  to  the  city  of  Bangkok  the  sides  of  the  river 
are  lined  Avith  timber  and  saw-mills  and  rice -mills,  Avith 
tall  chimneys  and  black  smoke.  They  spoil  the  scenic 
effect,  but  not  more  than  the  mean,  dirty  bamboo  huts 
that  line  the  river.  There  is  no  medium  in  Siam ; 
it  is  either  gorgeously  gilded  palaces  and  fantastically 
adorned  temples,  or  filthy -looking  huts.  Many  of  the 
shopkeepers  have  their  shops  right  on  the  river,  with  a 
platform  in  front,  on  which  you  land  from  your  boat.  If 
a  shopkeeper  thinks  there  is  a  more  desirable  and  more 
frequented  spot,  he  merely  unmoors  his  floating  shop  and 
has  it  tOAved  off,  Avithout  disarranging  his  Avares. 
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Branching  off  from  the  rivers  are  innumerable  canals, 
or  creeks — the  Siamese  call  them  klongs — the  banks  of 
which  are  lined  with  houses  and  shops.  Up  some  of  these 
klongs  there  are  very  pretty  views,  especially  at  sunset. 
Graceful  ferns  and  palms,  bamboo  trees,  with  their  branches 
dipping  into  the  water  and  reflected  therein,  and  between 
the  branches  the  sloping  roof  of  some  house  or  temple  is 
visible.  But  many  of  these  klongs,  in  the  most  frequented 
part  of  the  city,  are  far  from  pretty.  They  are  like  a  large 
open  sewer  running  down  to  the  river,  full  of  garbage. 
When  the  tide  is  low  there  is  the  black  slime,  the  naked 
children  playing  in  it,  and  the  dirty  huts  on  rickety  piles, 
leaning  forward  as  if  they  wanted  to  slide  down  into  the 
mud. 

It  is  very  lively  on  the  river  in  the  city.  Here  are 
ocean-going  steamers  and  sailing  vessels,  whilst  an  endless 
variety  of  native  craft  dart  about — narrow  boats,  like 
canoes,  propelled  with  one  oar,  hawking  fruit  and  betel  : 
pretty  little  houseboats,  something  like  the  Venetian  gon- 
dolas, with  four,  six,  or  more  rowers  standing  up,  dressed 
in  bright  uniforms  according  to  the  rank  of  the  family  they 
belong  to  ;  rice-boats  from  far  up  country,  flat-bottomed  to 
go  through  shallow  water,  and  with  wide  bulging-out  sides, 
and  roofed  over  like  houses.  In  the  rainy  season,  when 
the  river  is  full,  the  large  teak -wood  rafts,  about  1000 
feet  long,  come  floating  down,  with  huts  for  the  steersmen 
built  on  them.  One  enthusiastic  newspaper  correspondent 
pronounced  Bangkok  to  be  the  Venice  of  the  East.  It 
may  resemble  Venice  in  the  amount  of  water  traffic,  but  it 
would  require  a  great  stretch  of  imagination  to  admit  the 
comparison.  There  are  a  few  well-kept  houses  of  business 
and  private  residences  bordering  the  river,  but  not  many,  and 
these  in  no  way  resemble  the  marble  palaces  of  European 
Venice.  The  general  aspect  of  the  river  is  dirty  disorder 
— rotten  piles,  with  untidy-looking  floating  houses,  mat 
sheds,  and  bamboo  huts,  right  up  to  the  palace. 

The  palace  consists  of  three  walls  enclosing  a  square. 
Between  the  outer  wall  and  the  second  one  are  many 
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offices,  the  arsenals,  and  the  stables  for  the  royal  elephants; 
between  the  second  and  inner  wall  are  the  reception  rooms, 
libraries,  king's  temple,  and  some  of  the  king's  apart- 
ments. In  the  innermost  enclosure  is  the  women's  palace, 
which  consists  of  many  buildings,  streets,  and  gardens. 
Into  this  enclosure  no  man  except  the  king  ever  enters. 
There  are  not  less  than  2000  women  living  together  here 
— the  aunts,  sisters,  and  wives  of  the  king,  with  their 
children. 

The  attractive  part  of  these  buildings  is  in  the  roofs, 
which  are  very  gorgeous.  Some  have  tall  pointed  pinnacles, 
all  gilded;  some  are  covered  with  a  fantastic  pattern  in 
porcelain,  with  little  gilded  peaks  which  look  dazzling  in 
the  sun.  From  a  distance  these  buildings  realise  all  that 
has  been  written  in  glowing  terms  of  Eastern  palaces, 
but  near-to  the  charm  is  not  so  vivid,  as  there  is  much 
tawdriness  about  them. 

To  give  a  detailed  description  of  the  king's  temple, 
which  is  enclosed  within  the  palace  walls,  would  read  like 
the  account  of  Solomon's  temple.  The  floor  is  of  silver, 
and  the  massive  doors  are  of  carved  ebony  inlaid  with 
pearl.  The  principal  statue  of  Buddha — the  Emerald 
Buddha — is  of  green  jade.  The  value  of  the  stone  alone, 
apart  from  its  sacred  character,  is  fabulous.  The  altar,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  the  priceless  statue,  is  covered  with 
gold  and  silver  ornaments.  There  are  innumerable  gold 
Buddhas,  decked  with  priceless  gems,  sapphires  and  rubies 
glittering  as  eyes  or  decking  their  bodies.  There  is  a  tree 
of  pure  gold  on  one  side  of  the  altar,  and  one  of  silver  at 
the  other. 

MRS.  UNSWOUTH. — Journal  of  the  Manchester  Geographical  Society. 
1895. 

By  permission  of  the  Manchester  Geographical  Society. 

There  are  many  good  descriptions  of  Bangkok,  among  which  may 
be  noted  the  following  : — 

(a)  KARL  BOCK,  Temples  and  Elephants  (Sampson  Low),  pp.  6-56, 
including  a  good  description  of  the  scene  from  the  river,  p.  6,  and 
the  view  from  the  summit  of  the  Great  Golden  Mountain,  p.  54. 
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(b)  FRANK    VINCENT,    Land    of  the    White  Elephant   (Sampson 
Low),  pp.  121-175. 

(c)  H.   NORMAN,  Peoples  and  Politics  of  the  Far  East   (Unwin) 
pp.  407-433. 

(d)  WARRINGTON  SMYTH,  Five  Years  in  Siam  (Murray),  vol.  i. 
chaps,  i.  and  ii. 

(«)   ERNEST  YOUNG,    Kingdom  of  the    Yellow  Role  (Constable) 
pp.  1-43. 


Land  Formation  in  Indo-China 

In  no  part  of  the  world  has  water  exercised  a  more 
potent  agency  in  determining  the  destinies  or  in  pro- 
viding the  livelihood  of  man.  The  bulk  of  the  French 
possessions  owe  their  existence  to  the  deposits  of  great 
rivers,  the  Red  River  (Song  Koi),  Black  River  (Song 
Bo),  and  Clear  River  (Song  Lo)  in  the  north,  and 
the  magnificent  volume  of  the  Mekong  in  the  south, 
and  may  be  divided  throughout  into  two  areas — the 
mountains  through  which  these  rivers,  rising  in  the 
plateaus  of  Central  Asia  and  Tibet,  force  their  way  sea- 
wards, and  the  plains  or  deltas  which  they  have  them- 
selves almost  wholly  created  along  the  coast.  The  entire 
populated  and  wealthy  part  of  Tongking  consists  of  the 
delta  of  the  Red  River  with  its  confluents,  which  is  80 
miles  broad  at  its  base.  The  whole  of  Cochin  China  and 
much  of  Cambodia  consists  of  the  delta  of  the  Mekong.  The 
intervening  territory  of  Annam,  in  so  far  as  it  consists  of 
plain  land  lying  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  is 
also  the  creation  of  smaller  streams  flowing  down  from 
the  highlands  of  the  interior. 

In  each  of  these  regions,  under  conditions  differing 
very  slightly,  the  process  of  territorial  formation,  or 
encroachment  upon  the  sea,  can  be  watched  in  active 
development.  On  the  maritime  fringe,  the  brick-  or  gruel- 
coloured  streams,  surcharged  with  alluvium,  leave  their 
detritus,  which  the  tide  is  not  sufficiently  powerful  to 
remove,  and  which  gradually  solidifies,  and  gives  birth  to 
a  rank  vegetation  of  mangroves  and  other  aquatic  plants. 
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Sometimes  for  a  while  these  form  floating  islets,  which 
eventually  coalesce  and  find  a  common  anchorage.  Some- 
times they  are  covered  with  saline  swamps,  in  which  case 
they  are  utilised  by  the  natives  as  salt-pans.  A  little 
later,  as  the  sea  recedes,  they  can  be  drained  and  planted, 
and  in  a  few  years  what  began  as  a  muddy  lagoon  is 
transformed  into  a  rice  field  of  cloth  of  gold.  The  process 
of  formation  is  so  rapid  that  Hanoi,  the  capital  of  Tong- 
king,  which  is  now  60  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
sea,  was  upon  it  in  the  7th  century  A.D. 

I  visited  a  place  on  the  southern  confines  of  the  delta, 
which  has  been  entirely  reclaimed  from  the  sea  within 
living  memory,  and  is  now  occupied  by  smiling  clusters  of 
villages  and  rice-plots,  irrigated  by  numerous  canals.  In 
Annam  the  growth  of  the  land  at  the  expense  of  the  sea 
is  accelerated  by  the  action  of  the  tides  and  winds, 
principally  the  north-east  monsoon,  which  pile  up  long 
sand-dunes  upon  the  coast,  behind  which  the  rivers, 
unable  to  pour  their  entire  volume  into  the  sea,  spread 
themselves  out  into  broad  and  sluggish  lagoons,  chafing 
idly  to  and  fro,  and  daily  diminishing  in  depth  till  they 
too  submit  to  the  inevitable  process  and  are  choked. 
The  same  conditions  are  responsible  for  a  phenomenon 
of  constant  occurrence  on  the  Annamite  coast  facing  east- 
wards, viz.  the  formation  of  sand-bars  off  the  mouth  of 
almost  every  river,  without  exception.  These  constitute, 
during  many  months  of  the  year,  an  impracticable  barrier 
to  navigation,  and  compel  vessels  of  any  burden  to  lie  out 
in  an  offing,  which  rarely  furnishes  a  secure  anchorage. 
On  the  bars  themselves  the  breakers  form  successive  files 
of  plunging  foam  whose  gray  crests  can  be  seen  tossing 
skywards,  and  whose  thunder  can  be  heard  for  miles.  In 
Cochin  China  and  Cambodia  a  further  phenomenon  is 
encountered  in  the  existence  of  immense  tracts  of  country 
lying  below  the  river  level,  which  in  times  of  high  water 
are  converted  into  swamps  or  lakes,  whence  only  the 
upper  branches  of  the  trees  emerge.  The  great  lake  of 
Tonlesap,  i.e.  the  Inland  Sea,  in  Cambodia,  Avhich  is  a 
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depression  in  the  soil  of  this  character,  and  is  fed  by  the 
Mekong,  experiences  transformations  so  violent  that  in  the 
rainy  season  its  length  increases  from  80  to  120  miles, 
and  its  area  is  tripled.  In  Cambodia  the  abodes  of  man 
adapt  themselves  to  these  fluctuant  conditions,  for  they 
consist  of  palm-leaf  and  bamboo  huts,  which,  if  belonging 
to  a  stationary  village,  are  raised  upon  wooden  piles  from 
5  to  15  feet  in  height  above  the  ground,  or  are  placed 
upon  floating  rafts  moored  by  long  poles  to  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  and  capable  of  being  shifted  from  site  to  site, 
according  to  the  height  of  the  water. 

LOUD  CURZON. — Geographical  Journal,  August  1893. 
By  permission  of  Lord  Curzon  and  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 


River  Life  in  Cambodia 

The  great  lake  of  Cambodia,  the  Tonlesap,  is  80  miles 
in  length,  22  in  width  at  the  widest  part,  and  8  in  the 
narrowest.  In  the  rainy  season  its  length  is  increased  to 
upwards  of  120  miles.  The  colour  of  the  water  is  a  dirty 
yellow,  produced  by  so  many  streams  emptying  into  it. 
Current  there  is  but  little,  except  in  the  most  southerly 
part,  where  it  discharges  into  the  Mesap.  Almost  without 
knowing  it,  for  the  lake  narrows  so  gradually,  we  entered 
the  river  Mesap,  which  flows  past  Pnom-penh  and  just 
below  that  city  mingles  its  muddy  waters  with  those  of 
the  great  Mekong.  It  was  then  about  a  mile  in  width. 
The  banks  were  below  water  and  covered  with  the  densest 
forest.  We  sailed  by  several  villages,  averaging  ten  to 
a  hundred  huts  each.  Before  these  were  large  platforms 
used  for  drying  fish,  and  long  rows  of  poles  for  hanging 
nets  upon.  As  we  proceeded  south,  the  banks  of  the  river 
become  higher,  and  we  saw  large  towns.  Many  towns 
seem  devoted  exclusively  to  the  fish  business,  drying  and 
salting  fish,  and  manufacturing  fish-oil.  Immense  quantities 
of  fish  are  caught  in  Lake  Tonlesap  and  the  Mesap  and 
Mekong  rivers,  and  being  smoked  and  salted,  are  exported 
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to  almost  every  country  of  Asia.  From  the  head  of  the 
largest  variety  fish-oil  is  made,  and  from  their  bodies  the 
condiment  so  highly  prized  by  the  Siamese,  and  styled  by 
them  namprik.  These  fishing  towns  occur  every  four  or 
six  miles,  and  seem  to  consist  of  but  a  single  row  of  huts 
facing  the  river.  The  first  wat  seen  in  Cambodia  re- 
sembled those  of  Siam.  The  banks  of  the  river  became 
very  high,  and  were  cultivated  in  many  places  with  melons, 
cucumber,  salad,  etc.  The  river  was  full  of  large  nets, 
the  bamboo  floats  of  which  were  so  thick  that  we  had 
to  use  the  greatest  caution  to  avoid  them.  The  forest 
became  thin,  a  great  number  of  the  trees  having  evidently 
been  appropriated  for  firewood.  And  so  we  went  on 
until  we  reached  the  city  of  Pnom-penh. 

F.  VINCENT. — The  Land  of  the  White  Elephant.     Sampson  Low. 
By  permission  of  Messrs.  Sampson  Low. 

For  the  remarkable  ruins  of  Angkor,  near  the  Tonlesap,  see  ibid. 
chaps,  xvii.  and  xix.  ;  for  the  city  of  Pnom-penh,  ibid.  pp.  269-297  ; 
and  for  the  delta  of  the  Mekong,  ibid.  pp.  298-301. 


The  Red  River  Delta 

The  landscape  in  the  delta  seldom  varies,  the  rivers, 
streams,  and  canals  flowing  between  banks  which  are 
fringed  with  areca  palms,  bananas,  and  bamboos,  detached 
rectangular  clumps  of  which,  scattered  over  the  surface  of 
the  country,  invariably  indicate  the  site  of  a  village,  whose 
palm-leaves  are  buried  in  the  interior,  and  are  accessible 
only  by  a  labyrinth  of  narrow  alleys  cut  in  the  thicket, 
known  to  the  villagers  alone.  Save  for  these  interruptions 
of  the  general  level  the  country  is  entirely  planted  with 
rice,  and  the  peasants  working  in  the  sodden  patches  look 
like  black  insects  crawling  upon  a  carpet  of  gold. 

LORD  CURZON. — Geographical  Journal,  August  1893. 
By  permission  of  Lord  Curzon  and  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

This  article,  which  is  continued  in  the  following  number,  is  full  of 
valuable  descriptions  of  Tongking,  Anuarn,  Cochin  China,  and 
Cambodia. 
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Hanoi,  the  Capital  of  Tongking 

Like  almost  every  city  of  the  Far  East,  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  Hanoi  is  less  interesting  than  you  expect. 
The  foreign  town,  of  500  or  600  inhabitants,  is  little 
more  than  one  street,  the  Rue  Paul  Bert,  and  even  that 
is  disfigured  by  a  narrow,  irregular  tramway,  running 
down  the  middle  and  carrying  military  stores  all  day. 
There  is  a  small  lake  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  with  a 
curious  islet  and  pagoda,  that  gives  one  pretty  point  of 
view,  and  the  ride  round  the  citadel,  a  square  mile  or  so 
of  enclosed  land,  is  interesting  for  once.  But  Hanoi  makes 
a  poor  show  as  the  capital  of  Tongking.  The  monuments 
are  second  to  those  of  an  ordinary  Chinese  town.  The 
advent  of  the  foreigner  has  killed  native  art  arid  handi- 
craft, without  contributing  anything  to  replace  it.  You 
may  walk  the  length  of  the  Rue  des  JJrodeurs,  without 
finding  a  piece  of  embroidery  worth  carrying  home.  There 
is  a  Rue  des  Incrusteurs,  named  after  the  workmen  who 
inlay  mother-of-pearl  into  ebony,  but  I  spent  half  a  day 
there  before  picking  up  a  decent  piece,  and  that  was  made 
before  the  French  were  thought  of.  The  native  metal- 
work,  sure  test  of  the  art  tendencies  of  an  uncivilised 
people,  has  vanished  with  their  independence. 

Of  the  native  inhabitants,  of  whom  Hanoi  has  70,000, 
much  might  be  said,  Their  average  height  must  be  under 
five  feet.  They  are  narrow-chested  and  thin-legged,  and 
their  mouths  are  always  stained  a  filthy,  slobbering  red 
with  the  areca-nut  and  lime  they  chew  unceasingly,  and 
they  are  stupid  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  tell. 

H.  NORMAN.—  Peoples  and  Politics  of  the  Far  East.     Unwin. 
By  permission  of  H.  Norman,  Esq.,  M.  P. 

For  Saigon,  the  capital  of  Cochin  China,  now  "  virtually  a  French 
town,  laid  out  on  the  chessboard  pattern,"  see  ibid.  p.  77. 


VIII.    CHINA,  KOREA,  AND  JAPAN 


The  Northern  Plain  and  Loess  Districts  of  China 

OF  the  two  chief  features  of  Northern  China,  the  moun- 
tainous region  and  the  Great  Plain,  the  latter  is  economi- 
cally by  far  the  most  important,  and  is  the  richest  part 
of  China.  The  Plain  extends  some  700  miles  from  the 
Great  Wall  and  the  mountain  ranges  north  of  Peking  to  the 
junction  of  the  Poyang  Lake  with  the  Yangtse  River.  Of 
varying  breadth  in  its  northern  part,  next  Shantung  and 
Shansi,  it  has  an  average  of  200  miles  ;  farther  south  it 
is  roughly  300  miles  broad ;  and  again  in  its  southern 
section,  near  the  Yangtse  basin,  it  is  as  much  as  400  miles 
in  width,  stretching  from  the  seaboard  inland.  The 
northern  section  of  the  Plain  is  partly  a  deposit  of  loess, 
being  alluvial  elsewhere,  and  the  region  of  Kiangsu  is  low 
and  liable  to  inundation,  with  frequent  lakes,  the  whole 
covered  with  a  network  of  water-courses.  The  population 
supported  on  this  plain  is  colossal — according  to  the  census 
of  1812  no  fewer  than  177,000,000,  probably  the  most 
densely  populated  section  of  the  whole  world's  surface. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  physical  aspect,  the 
loess  formation  peculiar  to  the  northern  provinces  must  be 
mentioned.  Loess  is  a  solid  but  friable  earth,  of  brownish- 
yellow  colour,  differing  from  loam  by  its  highly  porous 
and  tubular  structure.  It  is  found  in  most  of  the  north- 
ern provinces,  disappearing  gradually  towards  the  lower 
Yangtse,  though  remnants  are  found  in  the  lakes  south  of 
that  river.  No  trace  of  it  is  found  in  Sechwan.  How 
far  it  extends  into  Central  Asia  is  yet  unknown.  With  the 
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loess  are  bound  up  the  distinguishing  features  of  Interior 
China,  not  merely  in  regard  to  scenery,  but  agricultural 
products,  dwellings,  and  means  of  transport.  The  loess 
spreads  over  high  and  low  ground  alike,  smoothing  the 
irregularities,  and  having  often  a  thickness  of  as  much  as 
1000  feet.  Its  peculiar  feature  is  its  vertical  cleavage  and 
sudden  crevices,  which  are  narrow,  of  vast  depth,  and 
greatly  ramified.  No  scenery  presents  smoother,  gentler, 
and  more  monotonous  outlines  than  a  loess  basin  if  over- 
looked from  some  high  point  of  view  ;  yet  once  the  traced 
roads  are  left,  it  is  impassable  even  on  foot,  and  the 
strayed  traveller  finds  himself  in  a  labyrinth  of  vertical 
Avails,  irretrievably  lost.  It  is  thus  one  of  the  most 
difficult  countries  in  the  world  for  either  engineering  or 
military  purposes.  Agriculture  in  Northern  China  has 
been  aptly  said  to  be  confined  to  the  alluvial  plains  and 
the  loess  ;  in  Southern  China  to  the  alluvial  plains  and  the 
terraced  hillsides. 

A.    R.    COLQUHOUN. — China    in   -Transformation.      Harper    and 
Brothers. 

By  permission  of  Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers. 

Zones  of  Cultivation  in  China 

China  may  be  divided  into  three  zones,  of  which  the 
temperature  and  products  are  very  different.  The 
northern  zone  comprises  the  country  lying  to  the  north  of 
the  Yellow  Eiver.  The  climate  here  is  much  too  severe 
for  tea  or  rice,  and  the  land  is  sown  with  millet  and 
barley.  The  central  zone,  stretching  from  the  Yellow 
River  southwards  to  26°  N.  lat.,  has  much  milder  winters 
than  the  northern,  and  rice  and  wheat  thrive  well  there. 
It  possesses  too  the  better  kinds  of  tea,  the  mulberry,  the 
cotton-tree,  the  jujube,  the  orange-tree,  the  sugar-cane,  and 
the  bamboo,  which  has  been  applied  by  the  Chinese  to  a 
great  variety  of  purposes.  The  eastern  part  of  this 
favoured  zone  is  celebrated  for  its  manufactures  of  silk 
and  cotton ;  the  middle  of  it  is  the  granary  of  China,  and 
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might  feed  the  whole  country  from  its  enormous  harvests 
of  rice ;  the  west  abounds  in  valuable  timber.  The 
southern  zone,  bounded  by  the  sea,  has  much  the  same 
natural  productions,  but  not  generally  of  as  good  a  quality, 
as  the  temperature  is  much  higher.  Numerous  mineral 
and  metalliferous  deposits  are  distributed  through  all 
zones. 

A.    R.    COLQUHOUN.— China    in    Transformation.      Harper    and 
Brothers. 

By  permission  of  Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers. 

For  a  brief  description  of  the  different  provinces  see  ibid.  pp.  1-20  ; 
for  a  fuller  one,  WELLS,  The  Middle  Kingdom,  vol.  i.  chaps,  ii.  and  iii. 


Some  Characteristics  of  Chinese  Agriculture 

In  a  country  such  as  China,  which  is  subject  to  every 
variety  of  temperature,  from  tropical  heat  to  almost  arctic 
cold,  the  products  are  necessarily  as  varied  as  the  systems 
of  agriculture  are  different.  In  the  southern  provinces, 
where  rice  is  the  staple  crop  of  the  farmer,  irrigation  is  an 
absolute  necessity.  The  rice  plants  are  put  out  in  fields 
inundated  with  water,  and  the  crops  are  gathered  when 
the  ground  is  in  the  same  condition.  This  makes  it 
imperative  that  the  fields  should  be  banked  in,  and  that  a 
constant  supply  of  water  should  be  obtainable.  Wherever 
it  is  possible  streams  from  the  hills  are  carried  by  aque- 
ducts to  the  different  farms,  and  the  water  is  distributed 
by  minute  channels  in  such  a  way  as  to  carry  the  fertilis- 
ing current  to  the  various  fields  and  crops.  When  such 
supplies  are  wanting,  water  is  raised  from  canals,  rivers, 
and  wells  in  several  ways.  By  a  system  of  buckets 
fastened  to  an  endless  chain  and  passing  over  an  axle, 
which  is  turned  either  by  the  feet  of  men  or  by  a  connect- 
ing wheel  worked  by  oxen,  the  water  is  raised  from  the 
river  or  canal  to  the  level  of  the  fields,  where  it  is  dis- 
charged into  the  troughs  at  the  rate  sometimes  of  300  tons 
a  day.  This  is  the  sakiye  of  the  Egyptians  ;  and  should 
any  traveller  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile  visit  the  plains 
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of  China,  he  might  recognise  in  the  method  adopted  for 
raising  water  from  wells  the  shadtif  of  the  land  of  the 
Pharaohs.  A  long  horizontal  pole,  at  one  end  of  which  is 
a  bucket,  and  on  the  other  end  a  certain  weight,  is  fixed  on 


KICE    CULTURE. 


an  upright  in  such  a  position  that  on  raising  the  loaded  end 
the  bucket  descends  into  the  well,  and  with  the  help  of  the 
counterbalancing  weight  can  be  raised  full  of  water  with 
ease  and  rapidity.  If  the  level  of  the  river  or  canal  be 
only  triflingly  lower  than  the  field  to  be  irrigated,  two 
men  standing  on  the  bank,  and  holding  a  bucket  between 
them  by  ropes,  draw  water  with  great  rapidity  by  dipping 
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the  bucket  into  the  stream  and  by  swinging  it  up  to 
the  bank,  where  its  contents  are  emptied  into  the  trough 
prepared  to  receive  them. 

In  the  north  of  the  country,  where  wheat,  millet,  and 
other  grains  are  largely  grown,  the  rain  supply  in  summer 
and  the  snow  in  winter  furnish  all  the  moisture  which 
farmers  require  in  ordinary  years.  But  whether  in  the 
north  or  in  the  south,  the  greatest  care  and  ingenuity  are 
employed  in  providing  manure  for  the  land.  The  usual 
animal  and  vegetable  manures  are  carefully  collected  and 
spread  over  the  fields,  while  scraps  of  all  kinds  which 
contain  any  fertilising  matter,  and  which  in  most  countries 
are  disregarded,  are  turned  to  account.  Accustomed  as 
we  are  to  large  farms  and  extended  systems  of  agriculture, 
Chinese  farms  appear  to  partake  more  of  the  nature  of 
market-gardens  than  of  agricultural  holdings.  The  imple- 
ments used  are  primitive  in  the  extreme. 

The  two  leading  branches  of  the  farmer's  art  are  the 
cultivation  of  rice  and  the  growth  of  the  mulberry  for  the 
food  of  silkworms.  At  the  present  time  silk  is  produced 
in  every  province  in  the  empire.  In  those  northern 
districts  where  the  cold  forbids  the  growth  of  the 
mulberry,  the  worms  are  fed  on  a  kind  of  oak ;  while  all 
over  the  central  and  southern  provinces  the  mulberry 
orchards  bear  evidence  of  the  universality  of  the  industry. 
A.  crop  as  general,  or  even  more  general  than  silk,  is 
opium.  In  every  province  the  poppy  is  grown  in  ever- 
increasing  quantities. 

Next  to  silk,  however,  the  product  which  we  most 
nearly  associate  with  China  is  tea.  For  many  centuries 
this  plant  has  been  cultivated  over  a  large  part  of  Central 
and  Southern  China.  In  ordinary  times  great  care  is 
taken  in  selecting  the  seed,  and  when,  after  careful  tend- 
ing, the  seedlings  have  reached  a  height  of  four  or  five 
inches,  they  are  planted  out  in  the  plantations  in  rows  two 
or  three  feet  apart.  For  two  years  the  plant  is  allowed  to 
grow  untouched,  and  it  is  only  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year  that  it  is  called  upon  to  yield  its  first  crop  of  leaves. 
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After  this  the  plant  is  subjected  to  three  harvests  — 
namely,  in  the  third,  fifth,  and  eighth  months.  The  leaves 
when  plucked  are  first  dried  in  the  sun,  and  the  remaining 


FIG.  3. — Larva  of  Bombyx  morl. 
THE    MULBERRY-FEEDING   MOTH,    ITS   LARVA   AND   COCOON. 

moisture  is  then  extracted  from  them  by  the  action  of 
nude-footed  men  and  women,  who  trample  on  them  as 
Spanish  peasants  tread  out  the  juice  of  the  vine.  They 
are  then  allowed  to  heat  for  some  hours,  and,  after  having 

15 
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been  rolled  in  the  hand,  are  spread  out  in  the  sun,  or,  if 
the  weather  be  cloudy,  are  slowly  baked  over  charcoal 
fires. 

The  growers  of  silk  and  of  tea  are  to  the  ordinary  agri- 
culturists of  China  what  large  growers  among  ourselves  are 
to  the  holders  of  twenty-acre  farms.  As  a  rule  they  are 
rich  and  well-to-do  men,  whereas  the  ordinary  agriculturist 
is  raised  little  above  the  rank  of  a  peasant. 

PROF.  R.  K.  DOUGLAS. — Society  in  China.     Ward,  Lock  and  Co. 
By  permission  of  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock  and  Co. 

For  a  description  of  the  primitive  agricultural  implements  referred 
to,  see  ibid.  p.  126. 


The  Great  Wall  of  China 

The  Great  Wall  of  China  was  built  at  a  time  when  the 
wild  tribes  of  North-eastern  Asia  were  pressing  forwards 
into  the  lowlands,  whither  their  kinsmen  had  gone 
centuries  before.  It  most  probably  consisted  originally 
of  a  line  of  detached  earthworks,  which  some  able  ruler  or 
captain  strengthened  and  connected  so  as  to  present  an 
unbroken  line  to  the  public  enemy.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  finished  205  B.C.,  and  to  be  nearly  1600  miles  long. 
It  is  from  25  to  30  feet  high,  15  to  20  feet  thick,  and 
revetted  outside  and  in  with  cut  granite  masonry,  laid  in 
regular  courses  with  an  excellent  mortar  of  lime  and  sand. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  parapet  or  battlement  of  grey  burned 
brick  18  to  20  inches  thick,  covered  with  moss,  and  pierced 
with  crenellated  openings  for  the  defenders  to  fire  through. 
The  rear,  or  inner,  revetment  wall  is  also  furnished  with 
a  lower  parapet,  but  it  is  not  crenellated.  The  inside  of  the 
wall  is  made  of  earth  and  stone  well  rammed  in.  Every 
200  or  300  yards  there  is  a  flanking  turret  35  or  40  feet 
high,  projecting  beyond  and  overlooking  the  face  of  the 
wall  in  both  directions,  and  near  each  turret  is  a  stone 
staircase  leading  down  between  the  walls  to  a  door  opening 
upon  the  ground  to  the  rear. 
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The  most  astonishing  thing  about  it  is,  however,  that  it 
climbs  straight  up  the  steepest  and  most  rugged  mountain 
sides,  courses  along  their  summits,  descends  into  gorges 
and  ravines,  and,  rising  again,  skirts  the  face  of  almost 
inaccessible  crags,  crosses  rivers,  valleys,  and  plains  in 
endless  succession  from  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the 
other — from  the  seashore  on  the  Gulf  of  Pechili  to  the 
desert  wastes  of  Turkestan.  No  spot  is  left  unguarded  or 
uncovered ;  and  no  matter  how  fierce  and  active  were  the 
wild  tribesmen  who  assailed  it,  it  is  evident  that  it  could,  if 
well  defended,  even  by  men  armed  with  nothing  better 
than  stones,  defy  the  world  up  to  the  day  of  gunpowder 
and  artillery. 

JAMES  H.  WILSON. — China.     New  York.     D.  Applcton  and  Co. 
Quoted  in  the  National  Geographic  Magazine,  1900. 

Peking 

The  Nankou  Pass,  through  which  Peking  is  approached 
from  the  north  after  leaving  Kalgan,  is  the  last  mountain 
gateway  on  the  long  road  from  St.  Petersburg.  On 
emerging  from  its  rocky  defile  the  traveller  finds  himself 
in  a  cultivated  plain  which  stretches  unbroken  to  the  Gulf 
of  Pechili,  100  miles  away.  The  blue  barrier  of  moun- 
tains, curving  north-east  until  it  cuts  the  sea,  forms  a 
fitting  background  to  the  great  city  of  Asia.  From 
summit  to  summit  over  the  bare  mountain  crests  runs  an 
off-shoot  of  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  crossing  the  Nankou 
Pass  at  right  angles  and  disappearing  to  right  and  left  over 
the  mountain  tops. 

Some  20  miles  from  Nankou,  on  rounding  an  outlying 
mountain  spur,  we  strike  a  stone  causeway  which  leads  to 
the  capital.  We  begin  to  pass  high  walls  and  enclosures, 
private  gardens  and  princely  residences ;  a  few  shops  and 
houses,  neatly  built  of  grey  brick,  spring  up  on  either 
side ;  while  through  vistas  of  trees  we  occasionally  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  curved  roof  and  faded  vermilion  walls  of  a 
temple  peacefully  basking  in  the  open  country  beyond  the 
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road.     As  we  near  the  capital  the  stream  of  life  becomes 
continuous;     mule-litters    and    sedan-chairs    add    their 


touch  of  quaintness  to  the  scene,  and  strings  of  solemn 
silent-footed  camels  occasionally  block  the  roads.  From 
the  neck  of  the  leader  jangles  a  deep -toned,  not  un- 
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melodious  bell ;  and  on  its  back  a  Mongol  nods  and  sw;ivs 
half  asleep,  his  purple  robe  and  yellow  sash  adding  a  note 
of  colour  to  the  dingy  humps  he  bestrides.  The  excite- 
ment increases  with  each  turn  of  the  road,  with  each 
obscuring  clump  of  trees.  Quite  suddenly  the  huge  walls 
stand  before  us.  In  that  pure  air  the  crenellated  parapets 
stand  out  clear  cut,  and  the  eye  can  follow  bastion  after 
bastion,  stretching  away  in  a  long  line  from  which,  like 
giant  sentinels,  the  many-storied  towers  marking  the  nine 
great  gates  look  out  across  the  plain.  The  walls  them- 
selves are  of  earth  faced  with  huge  bricks,  and  are  built  at 
an  inward  slope  from  base  to  parapet.  To  the  interstices 
cling  many  a  bush,  and  even  trees,  while,  from  the  gate 
towers,  frown  tier  upon  tier  of  painted  representatives  of 
cannon.  As  our  cart  clatters  under  the  echoing  arch  of 
the  vast  gateway,  the  sun  sets ;  and  in  a  dusty  stream 
of  camels,  horsemen,  and  strange  vehicles  we  enter  the 
Middle  Ages. 

Once  inside  the  gates  we  find  ourselves  in  a  Tatar 
camp,  with  a  wilderness  of  mushroom  houses  for  tents. 
The  city  occupies  a  square,  facing  the  cardinal  points. 
Each  wall  is  three  miles  long,  and  contains  two  gates,  a 
mile  from  each  corner,  and  consequently  from  each  other. 
In  the  south  wall,  a  third  gate  in  the  very  centre  corre- 
sponds to  the  main  gate  of  the  imperial  palace  within. 
From  each  gate-tower  a  vast  thoroughfare  runs  straight 
through  the  city  to  the  opposite  gate,  making  four  main 
thoroughfares  in  all,  running  east  and  west,  north  and 
south.  The  city  is  thus  divided  into  nine  squares,  eacli 
facing  the  cardinal  points.  Roughly  parallel  with  these 
main  arteries  run  roads  of  lesser  dimensions,  the  intervals 
being  filled  up  by  houses,  rubbish  spaces,  and  an  infinity 
of  tortuous  lanes  and  alleys.  Attached  to  the  south  side 
of  the  city  proper,  or  Tatar  City,  is  the  Chinese  city,  a 
large  walled -in  suburb,  in  which  are  situated  most  of 
the  shops,  restaurants,  and  theatres.  Communication  is 
absolutely  closed  between  the  two  cities  at  sundown, 
except  for  a  few  minutes  after  midnight,  when  the  night 
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gate  is  opened  to  admit  officials  on  their  way  to  palace 
audiences  at  3  a.m. 

Viewed  from  the  wall  in  summer,  the  Tatar  City 
appears  as  a  mass  of  foliage,  with  roofs  peeping  through 
here  and  there,  a  harmony  of  green  and  gray,  each  main 
thoroughfare  a  broad,  dark  track,  running  in  long  per- 
spective to  the  gate-tower  rising  in  the  blue  distance.  In 
the  centre  of  all  is  the  Forbidden  City,  enclosed  in  high 
walls  of  faded  vermilion,  and  appearing  from  the  city 
wall  to  consist  mainly  of  a  line  of  glittering  yellow-tiled 
pavilions.  No  other  building  of  more  than  one  storey 
being  permitted  in  the  city,  the  palace  roofs  stand  high 
above  the  gray  sea  of  tiles  that  surges  all  around  them. 
Exceptions  are  the  temples  and  pagodas,  and  the  French 
Catholic  Cathedral,  the  only  spire  in  the  city  and  a  great 
eyesore  to  the  Pekingese.  On  descending  into  the  streets, 
the  trees,  which  appeared  so  marked  a  feature  from  the 
wall,  are  barely  noticeable ;  there  are  no  boulevards,  and, 
except  in  courtyards  and  gardens,  scarcely  a  tree  is 
growing. 

A.  R.  COLQTJHOUN. —  The  Overland  to  China.  Harper  and  Brothers. 
By  permission  of  Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers. 

The  whole  of  Mr.  Colquhoun's  animated  description,  ibid.  pp.  150- 
187,  is  worth  reading. 

A  picturesque  description  of  the  Nai)kou  Pass  will  be  found  in  DE 
WINDT,  From  Pekin  to  Calais  by  Land,  pp.  128,  129  (Chapman  and 
Hall). 

Up  the  Pei-ho 

At  daybreak  we  passed  the  celebrated  Taku  forts 
and  entered  the  Pei-ho.  Unlike  most  rivers,  the  Pei-ho 
seems  to  widen  as  you  ascend  it,  being  considerably 
narrower  at  the  mouth  than  at  Tientsin,  30  miles  inland. 
The  town  of  Taku  is,  by  water,  inaccessible  for  five  months 
in  the  year,  on  account  of  the  ice  in  the  Pei-ho  and  the 
Gulf  of  Pechili.  Although  Taku  is  so  cold  in  winter  it 
never  snows,  and  there  is  usually  a  bright  cloudless  sky, 
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and  cutting  north-wester  blowing.  Wretched  as  its  appear- 
ance is,  Taku  looks  a  busy  place,  and  contains  a  Chinese 
naval  dockyard. 

We  were  rather  puzzled,  on  first  entering  the  Pei-ho,  at 
what  appeared  in  the  distance  like  a  number  of  merry-go- 
rounds,  scattered  over  the  flat  swampy  plain  surrounding 
the  town,  and  revolving  without  cessation.  By  the  aid  of 
glasses  we  made  them  out  to  be  salt-mills,  worked  by  huge 
mat  sails.  The  sea  water  is  pumped  into  the  vats  by  the 
aid  of  this  irrigation,  and  allowed  to  evaporate  in  the  sun. 
The  salt  which  remains  is  then  piled  into  thick  stacks  and 
covered  with  thick  matting.  The  effect  at  a  distance  of 
these  dozens  of  huge  mills  revolving  on  the  bare  desolate 
plain  was  curious  in  the  extreme.  The  river  scenery  from 
Taku  to  Tungchou  very  much  resembles  that  of  the  Nile ; 
the  houses  of  dried  mud  with  their  flat  roofs  and  terraces, 
the  absence  of  trees,  except  occasional  palms,  remind  one 
not  a  little  of  an  Egyptian  landscape,  while  the  uniform 
dark  blue  garb  of  the  peasantry  heightens  the  illusion. 
Marshes  extend  for  about  10  miles  inland.  They  are 
succeeded  by  rich  fertile  plains  of  rice  and  cotton, 
irrigated  in  the  Egyptian  manner  by  means  of  shadtifs 
from  the  Pei-ho.  Although  only  30  miles  distant  as  the 
crow  flies,  Tientsin  is  quite  80  miles  by  river  from  Taku, 
for  the  Pei-ho  is,  towards  its  mouth,  the  most  tortuous 
river  in  the  world.  Tientsin  stands  at  the  junction  of 
the  Grand  Canal  with  the  Pei-ho  River.  It  is  not  a  pre- 
possessing place  at  first  sight,  nor  did  its  dusty  bustling 
quays,  warehouses,  and  noisy  perspiring  coolies,  make  us 
at  all  anxious  to  prolong  our  stay.  The  distance  from 
Tientsin  to  Peking  is  rather  under  80  miles  overland,  that 
by  river  140  miles,  viz.  120  miles  to  Tungchou,  and  20 
miles  thence  by  road  to  the  capital.  The  traffic  on  the 
Pei-ho  for  some  miles  above  Tientsin  is  enormous.  We 
must  have  counted  at  least  400  boats  and  barges  in 
the  space  of  an  hour  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  we  left, 
while  the  whole  way  to  Tungchou  the  river  was  alive  with 
boats  of  every  description  whenever  we  passed  a  village. 
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The  Pei-ho  is  a  thick  muddy  stream.  Its  banks  are  con- 
tinually slipping  down  and  being  dammed  up,  which 
accounts  in  a  great  measure  for  the  dirty  pea-soup  colour 
of  the  water.  These  landslips  occur  incessantly,  and  it 
was  curious  to  watch,  as  we  ascended  the  river,  the  con- 
tinual dropping  away  of  the  land  on  either  side,  while  here 
and  there  gangs  of  men  repaired  the  damage  by  means  of 
cemented  bamboos.  The  river-side  villages  were  human 
bee-hives,  so  crowded  and  dense  did  the  population  of 
them  appear,  even  at  mid -day,  when  so  many  of  the 
inhabitants  must  have  been  at  work  in  the  fields.  From 
the  time  we  left  the  coast  till  we  reached  the  Mongolian 
border,  there  was  always  vegetation  of  some  kind  to  be 
seen,  and  vast  fertile  plains  of  corn,  barley,  and  millet 
stretched  away  on  every  side  to  the  horizon.  On  the 
fifth  morning  after  leaving  Tientsin,  we  hove  in  sight  of 
Tungchou. 

H.  DE  WINDT. — From  Pekin  to  Calais  by  Land.     Chapman  and 
Hall. 

By  permission  of  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall. 

For  a  fuller  description,  and  for  the  journey  from  Tungchou  to 
Peking,  see  ibid.  pp.  26-54. 

An  Inundation  of  the  Yellow  River 

Next  morning  we  communicated  the  plan  of  our  journey 
to  our  Mongol  hosts.  No  sooner  had  we  mentioned  that 
we  meant  to  pass  the  Yellow  River,  and  thence  traverse 
the  country  of  the  Ordos,  than  the  whole  family  burst  out 
with  exclamations.  "  It  is  quite  impossible,"  said  the  old 
man,  "to  cross  the  Yellow  River.  Eight  days  ago  the 
river  overflowed  its  banks  and  the  plains  on  both  sides 
are  completely  inundated."  This  intelligence  filled  us 
with  the  utmost  consternation.  We  proceeded  forthwith 
towards  the  river  to  investigate  the  matter  for  ourselves. 
The  Yellow  River  had  become,  as  it  were,  a  vast  sea,  the 
limits  of  which  were  scarcely  visible.  Here  arid  there  you 
could  see  the  higher  grounds  rising  above  the  water  like 
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islands,  while  the  houses  and  villages  looked  as  though 
they  were  floating  upon  the  waves. 

Next  morning  we  departed.  Our  Tatar  host  led  us  to 
an  elevation  whence  we  could  see  in  the  distance  a  long 
line  of  thick  vapour,  which  seemed  journeying  from  west  to 
east :  it  marked  the  course  of  the  Yellow  River.  "  Where 
you  see  that  vapour,"  said  the  old  man,  "you  will  find  a 
great  dyke,  which  serves  to  keep  the  river  in  bounds, 
except  upon  any  extraordinary  rise  of  the  waters.  That 
dyke  is  now  dry ;  proceed  along  it  until  you  reach  the  little 
pagoda  you  see  yonder  on  your  right :  there  you  will  find 
a  boat  that  will  convey  you  across  the  river." 

We  were  soon  up  to  the  knees  of  the  camels  in  a  thick 
slimy  compost  of  mud  and  water,  covering  other  somewhat 
firmer  mud,  over  which  the  poor  animals  slowly  slid  their 
painful  way.  Every  moment  we  expected  them  to  fall 
beneath  us.  It  was  near  noon  ere  we  arrived  at  a  little 
village,  not  more  than  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  place 
where  we  had  left  the  old  man.  Here  a  few  wretched 
people,  whose  rags  scarce  covered  their  gaunt  frames,  came 
round  us,  and  accompanied  us  to  the  edge  of  a  broad  piece 
of  water,  which  it  was  quite  clear  we  must  pass  before  we 
could  reach  the  dyke.  Some  boatmen  proposed  to  carry 
us  over  this  lake  to  the  dyke.  The  embarkation  was 
effected  with  extraordinary  celerity,  and  we  soon  quitted 
the  shore.  A  man  mounted  on  a  camel,  and  leading  two 
others  after  him,  followed  a  path  traced  out  by  a  small 
boat  rowed  by  a  waterman.  The  latter  was  obliged  every 
now  and  then  to  sound  the  depth  of  the  water,  and  the 
camel-driver  needed  to  be  very  attentive  to  follow  in  the 
straight  trail  left  by  the  boat,  lest  he  should  be  swallowed 
up  in  the  holes  beneath  the  water.  The  camels  advanced 
slowly,  stretching  out  their  long  necks,  and  at  times  leaving 
only  their  heads  and  the  extremity  of  their  humps  visible 
above  the  water.  Wre  were  in  continual  alarm,  for  these 
animals  not  being  able  to  swim,  it  needed  but  a  step  to 
precipitate  them  to  the  bottom.  Thanks  to  the  protection 
of  God  we  arrived  safe  at  the  dyke. 
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After  having  proceeded  with  difficulty  for  half  an  hour, 
we  reached  the  ferry-boat.  The  boatmen  immediately 
came  to  us.  At  first  their  demands  were  preposterous. 
The  passage  was  not  long,  it  is  true,  for  the  river  had 
nearly  resumed  its  bed  ;  but  the  waters  were  very  rapid. 

The  bargain  arranged,  we  considered  how  we  should 
pass  the  night.  We  proceeded  to  tell  our  beads  on  the 
shores  of  the  Hwang-ho.  The  moon  was  brilliant,  and  lit 
up  this  immense  river,  which  rolled  over  an  even  and 
smooth  bed  its  yellow  and  tumultuous  waters.  The 
Hwang-ho  is  beyond  doubt  one  of  the  finest  rivers  in  the 
world.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Tibet,  crosses  the 
Koko-nor,  and  enters  China  by  the  province  of  Kansu. 
Thence  it  follows  the  sandy  regions  at  the  foot  of  the  Ala- 
shan  Mountains,  encircles  the  country  of  the  Ordos,  and 
after  having  watered  China,  first  from  north  to  south  and 
then  from  west  to  east,  it  falls  into  the  Yellow  Sea.  The 
waters  of  the  Hwang-ho,  pure  and  clear  at  their  source, 
only  take  the  yellow  hue  after  having  passed  through  the 
sands  of  the  Ala-shan  and  the.  Ordos.  They  are  almost 
throughout  level  with  the  lands  through  which  they  flow, 
and  it  is  this  circumstance  which  occasions  those  inunda- 
tions so  disastrous  to  the  Chinese.  As  for  the  Tatar 
nomads,  when  the  waters  rise,  all  they  have  to  do  is  to 
strike  their  tents  and  drive  their  herds  elsewhere. 

Next  morning  we  placed  our  baggage  upon  the  camels 
and  proceeded  to  the  river-side.  We  at  length  floated 
upon  the  waters  of  the  Yellow  Kiver.  Though  there  were 
four  boatmen,  their  united  strength  could  scarcely  make 
head  against  the  force  of  the  current,  but  at  length  we 
reached  the  other  side  of  the  river.  We  had  been  told  in 
what  direction  we  were  to  proceed,  but  the  inundation  had 
obliterated  every  trace  of  path,  and  we  could  only  regulate 
our  path  by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  keeping  as  clear  as 
we  could  of  the  deeper  quagmires. 

Hue.— Travels  in  Tartary,  Tibet,  and  China,  in  the  years 
1844-45-46. 
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Irrigation  in  the  Province  of  Kansu 

The  part  of  Kansu  which  we  were  traversing  is  espe- 
cially remarkable  for  its  ingenious  and  extensive  works 
for  facilitating  the  irrigation  of  the  fields.  By  means  of 
canals  cut  in  the  banks  of  the  Yellow  Kiver,  the  waters  are 
conveyed  into  broad,  artificial  canals ;  these  again  supply 
others,  which  in  their  turn  fill  the  ditches  with  which 
all  the  fields  are  surrounded.  Sluices,  great  and  small, 
admirable  in  their  simplicity,  serve  to  raise  the  water 
and  to  carry  it  over  all  the  inequalities  of  the  land. 
The  distribution  of  the  water  is  perfectly  arranged ;  each 
landowner  waters  his  fields  in  his  turn,  and  no  one  is 
allowed  to  open  his  floodgates  before  his  regularly  appointed 
time.  Few  villages  are  met  with,  but  you  observe,  in  all 
directions,  farms  of  various  sizes  separated  from  one  another 
by  meadows.  Except  a  few  large  trees  round  the  dwellings, 
all  the  land  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  corn ;  they 
do  not  even  reserve  a  space  for  stacking  the  harvest,  but 
pile  it  up  on  the  tops  of  the  houses,  which  are  always  flat- 
roofed.  On  the  days  of  the  general  irrigation  the  country 
gives  you  a  perfect  idea  of  the  famous  inundations  of  the 
Nile.  The  inhabitants  traverse  their  fields  in  small  skiffs, 
or  in  light  carts  with  enormous  wheels,  and  generally 
drawn  by  buffaloes. 

These  irrigations,  so  conducive  to  the  fertility  of  the 
land,  are  a  great  pest  to  travellers.  The  roads  are  generally 
covered  with  water  and  mud,  so  that  you  cannot  use  them, 
but  must  labour  along  the  mounds  which  form  the  boun- 
daries of  the  fields.  When  you  have  to  guide  camels  over 
such  roads  it  is  the  height  of  misery. 

ABB£  Hue.    Travels  in  Tartary,  Tibet,  and  China  during  the  years 
1844-45-46. 

The  Grand  Canal 

Early  on  the  23rd  September  we  entered  the  canal 
through  two  stone  piers  and  between  very  high  banks. 
It  was  at  this  commencing  point  evidently  in  the  bed  of  a 
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natural  river,  as  might  be  perceived  from  its  winding 
course  and  the  irregularity  and  unartificial  appearance  of 
its  banks.  The  stone  abutments  and  floodgates  are  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  its  waters,  which  at  present 
were  in  excess  and  flowing  out  of  it.  As  we  proceeded  on 
the  canal  the  stone  floodgates  or  sluices  occurred  at  the 
rate  of  four  a  day,  sometimes  oftener,  according  as  the 
inequalities  in  the  surface  of  the  country  rendered  them 
necessary.  The  change  from  uniform  flatness  to  something 
of  variety  was  a  very  great  relief,  and  on  the  24th  some 
blue  mountains  were  hailed  by  us  in  the  direction  of  south 
and  east.  The  slowness  of  our  progress,  which  averaged 
only  20  miles  a  day,  gave  us  abundant  leisure  to  observe 
the  country.  Its  appearance  continued  to  improve,  with 
diversified  surface  and  clumps  of  trees  amidst  the  cultiva- 
•  tion.  The  cotton  shrub,  tobacco,  hemp,  and  various 
grains,  as  wheat  and  sesamum,  appeared  to  be  the  things 
chiefly  grown. 

On  the  28th  we  arrived  at  the  influx  of  the  Wun-ho, 
where  the  stream  turned  in  our  favour  and  flowed  to  the 
southward,  being  the  highest  part  of  the  canal.  On  both 
sides  of  us,  nearly  level  with  the  canal,  were  extensive 
swamps,  with  a  shallow  covering  of  water.  These  were 
occasionally  separated  from  us  by  very  narrow  banks, 
along  which  the  trackers  walked,  and  the  width  of  the 
canal  sometimes  did  not  exceed  25  yards.  On  the  30th 
the  swamps  increased  rapidly  until  the  whole  country,  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  displayed  the  effects  of  a  most 
extensive  recent  inundation.  A  part  of  our  journey  on 
1st  October  lay  along  a  portion  of  the  canal  where  the 
banks,  particularly  to  the  right,  were  elaborately  and 
strongly  faced  with  stone — a  precaution  which  seemed  to 
imply  a  greater  than  ordinary  danger  from  inundation. 
In  fact,  the  floods  seemed  to  extend  at  present  nearly  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  which  lay  at  a  distance  on  our 
left. 

We  were  now  approaching  that  part  of  China  which  is 
exposed  to  the  disastrous  overflowings  of  the  Yellow  Eiver — 
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perpetual  sources  of  wasteful  expenditure  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  peril  and  calamity  to  the  people.  We 
observed  the  repairs  of  the  banks  diligently  proceeding 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  proper  officers.  They 
use  the  natural  soil  in  combination  with  the  thick  reedy 
stalks  of  the  gigantic  millet,  of  which  the  harvest  had  not 
long  since  been  completed.  This  appears  to  be  the  mode 
in  which  the  Yellow  River  is  checked  and  confined  through- 
out its  boundaries  in  this  part  of  China. 

About  noon  on  6th  October  we  reached  a  place  not 
many  hundred  yards  from  the  spot  where  the  canal  joins 
the  Yellow  River.1  We  were  led  to  expect  something  very 
uncommon  and  even  hazardous  ;  we  were,  therefore,  almost 
disappointed  to  find  the  passage  comparatively  easy.  The 
water  was  most  profusely  charged  with  soil,  and  its  colour 
fully  entitled  it  to  the  name  which  it  bears.  The  river  in 
this  part  appeared  to  be  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  across. 
The  stream  was  excessively  violent,  and  carried  us  down 
a  considerable  way  before  we  could  reach  the  opposite 
bank ;  but  the  worst  was  yet  to  come  in  passing  through 
a  sluice,  on  the  outside  of  which  the  water,  confined  in  its 
passage  between  the  abutments,  raged  in  the  most  violent 
manner,  forming  eddies  which  sucked  down  large  floating 
substances.  The  two  projections,  which  formed  this  great 
opening  of  nearly  100  yards  wide,  were  not  constructed 
of  stone,  but  of  the  perishable  stalks  of  millet,  combined 
with  earth,  and  strongly  bound  together  with  cordage. 
This  construction  may  perhaps  diminish  the  dangers  from 
striking ;  but  we  incurred  little  risk,  the  boats  being  drawn 
forward  against  the  violent  current  by  means  of  ropes  or 
cables  hove  in  by  capstans  worked  on  the  bank  ;  and  in 
this  manner  we  were  dragged  through  the  sluice. 

At  noon  on  the  8th  we  reached  the  large  city  of 
Hwai-ngan,  whose  situation  is  in  every  respect  remarkable. 
A  part  of  the  town  was  so  much  below  the  level  of  the 

1  It  must  be  remembered  that  at  this  date,  and  until  1852,  the 
Yellow  River  entered  the  sea  at  the  south  of  the  Shantung  peninsula. 
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canal,  that  only  the  tops  of  the  walls,  at  least  25  feet  high, 
could  be  seen  from  our  boats.  This  was  something  worse 
than  the  sword  of  Damocles  perpetually  hanging  over  the 
inhabitants.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th  we  reached 
Pauying,  a  populous  place,  also  considerably  below  the 
level  of  the  canal.  Here,  however,  the  artificial  level 
was  not  more  than  10  or  15  feet  above  the  plain,  while  at 
H  \vai-ngan  it  was  greatly  beyond  that. 

The  country  continued  to  bear  the  general  appearance 
of  a  morass ;  for  the  first  time  we  observed  the  cultivation 
of  rice,  so  universal  in  the  southern  provinces  of  the 
empire.  Since  we  had  been  to  the  south  of  the  Yellow 
River,  a  very  marked  improvement  took  place  in  the 
appearance  of  everything ;  we  were,  in  fact,  approaching 
the  richest  part  of  the  empire,  consisting  of  the  tea  and  silk 
provinces.  The  distance  between  the  Yellow  River  and  the 
Yangtse-kiang  by  the  canal  is  about  100  English  miles,1  and 
we  were  now  rapidly  approaching  the  last-named  great 
stream.  From  the  village  of  Chaou-pe  to  Yang-chou,  the  last 
large  city  north  of  the  Yangtse,  was  40  li,2  and  accordingly 
we  did  not  reach  the  latter  place  until  night.  To  our 
surprise,  instead  of  stopping  there,  our  whole  squadron 
continued  its  course,  and  did  not  come  to  anchor  till  a 
very  late  hour,  at  a  place  much  nearer  to  the  great  river, 
called  "  the  lofty  and  bright  temple."  We  left  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  place  at  an  early  hour  on  14th  October, 
but  very  soon  stopped  on  account  of  the  wind  being  foul, 
at  the  distance  of  only  a  mile  from  the  great  river,  which 
the  boatmen  would  not  venture  to  encounter  under  these 
adverse  circumstances.  Near  to  our  place  of  anchorage 
was  the  old  town  of  Kwa-chou,  the  terminus  of  that 
portion  of  the  canal  we  had  journeyed  over,  and  seated 
exactly  at  its  junction  with  the  Yangtse-kiang.  After 
breakfast  we  walked  to  the  point  where  the  canal  joins 
the  Yangtse-kiang,  along  the  shore  of  which  we  proceeded 
until  we  obtained  a  near  view  of  the  celebrated  Kin-shan, 

1  See  previous  note. 
2  A  li  is  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  a  mile. 
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or  Golden  Isle,  a  beautiful  island  in  the  middle  of  the 
river,  covered  with  Buddhist  temples  and  places  of  worship, 
amidst  which  a  very  handsome  pagoda  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous object.  This  picturesque  place  is  celebrated  all 
over  China. 

SIR  J.  F.  DAVIS.—  Sketches  of  China,     1841. 


Shanghai 

The  city  of  Shanghai  is  of  nearly  the  same  latitude  as 
Mobile,  Alabama,  Marocco,  and  Alexandria,  and  in  climate 
and  luxuriance  of  plant  life  much  resembles  these  western 
cities.  The  town  lies  at  the  southernmost  end  of  a  wide 
plain,  the  Kiangsu  province,  which  has  often  been  described 
as  the  garden  of  China.  In  the  variety  and  wealth  of  its 
fruits  and  vegetables  it  is  not  unlike  Southern  California. 
From  the  neighbouring  fields  rice,  grain,  and  cotton  have 
been  the  principal  crops ;  but  of  late  the  demand  for 
cotton,  and  the  good  prices  offered  for  that  staple  by  the 
mills  recently  built  at  Shanghai  by  foreign  capital,  have 
induced  the  farmers  to  give  up  the  cultivation  of  rice  and 
grain  and  plant  cotton  instead.  Shanghai  is  the  com- 
mercial centre  of  the  most  densely  populated  section  of 
the  empire,  500  to  800  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile 
being  a  fair  estimate  of  the  density  of  the  population. 
Canals,  rivers,  and  creeks,  penetrating  in  all  directions, 
converge  towards  Shanghai,  affording  easy  communication 
for  hundreds  of  miles.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  river 
opposite  the  city  was  about  1800  feet  broad  at  low  water, 
but  to-day  it  cannot  exceed  1200  feet.  The  depth  of  water 
on  the  bar,  averaging  only  19  feet,  and  rarely  reaching 
23  feet,  causes  much  loss  to  shipowners,  because  of  the 
detention  of  steamers. 

ANON. — National  Geographic  Magazine,  September  1900. 
By  permission  of  the  National  Geographic  Society. 
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Hankou  in  the  Tea  Season 

It  was  dull  and  leaden  all  the  600  miles  up  the  great 
river  Yangtse,  and  at  first  it  poured  nearly  all  day  and 
every  day  at  Hankou,  and  we  shivered  over  fires.  The 
floods  were  all  the  while  advancing  on  what  looked  like  a 
beleaguered  city,  when  we  went  out  on  the  plain  outside, 
and  gazed  back  at  the  city  wall,  with  its  dark  water-line 
clearly  marked  all  round  close  to  the  top. 

The  country  round  certainly  did  not  tempt  one  to  go 
out  very  often  on  to  the  rotten  flag-stoned  way  by  which 
one  walked  three  or  four  miles  in  order  to  reach  a  one- 
mile  distance  as  the  crow  flies,  feeble -looking  corn  and 
marsh  at  either  side,  with  an  occasional  tandem  of  buffaloes, 
groaning  not  in  unison  with  the  discordant  creaking  of 
the  cart  they  drew.  Yet  we  plodded  past  the  little  home- 
steads, each  planted  on  its  own  artificial  hill,  faced  with 
stones  on  the  side  the  floods  come  from.  On  and  on  we 
used  to  plod,  resisting  all  kindly  pressure  to  turn  in. 
Then  at  last  we  summoned  up  will  enough  to  turn  and 
plod  back  just  exactly  the  same  way,  over  exactly  the 
same  stones,  back  to  Hankou,  the  beleaguered  city,  with  its 
avenues  of  overarching  willows  and  beautiful  bund  half  a 
mile  long,  a  mile  walk  up  and  down,  therefore,  as  every 
one  is  careful  to  tell  you  the  first  day  you  arrive,  as  if 
afraid  you  should  actually  leave  the  English  settlement, 
with  its  willows  and  its  villas,  and  attempt  to  penetrate 
into  the  Chinese  town. 

The  stories  I  heard  about  the  Chinese  town  gave  me 
quite  a  feeling  of  excitement  the  first  time  I  went  into  it. 
People  threatened  me  with  horrible  sights  and  still  more 
horrible  smells.  But  I  fancy  those  who  talk  in  this  way 
can  know  very  little  of  the  east  end  of  London,  and 
nothing  of  the  south  of  France  or  Italian  towns.  Hankou 
certainly  struck  me  as  fairly  clean,  considering  how  crowded 
its  streets  are.  The  Kiangsi  and  Hunan  Guildhouses  are 
both  well  worth  a  visit,  although  the  former  has  been  in 

16 
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large  measure  burnt  down,  and  thus  stripped  of  those 
wonderful  coloured  tiles,  about  which  the  few  who  have 
seen  them  are  still  enthusiastic.  As  it  is  now,  the  temple 
to  the  god  of  literature  at  Hanyang  has  many  charms  for 
me,  with  its  many-curved  roofs  making  such  a  harmonious 
rich  dark  medley.  However,  of  course,  in  Hankou  no 
one  is  thinking  of  architecture.  We  talked  tea  at  break- 
fast and  tiffin  and  dinner,  and  we  took  it  at  five  and  con- 
sidered its  quality.  But  that  would  not  make  the  people 
at  home  give  up  Indian  tea,  with  all  its  tannin  and  nerve- 
destroying  qualities.  So  in  between  whiles  we  counted  up 
how  many  suicides  there  were  last  tea-season.  For  Chinese 
have  a  fine  sense  of  honesty,  and  merchants  are  apt  to 
kill  themselves  if  they  cannot  meet  their  obligations.  But 
that  was  all  in  1887,  which  might  almost  be  called  the  last 
year  of  the  great  China  tea  trade,  of  which  Hankou  had 
since  1861  been  the  centre. 

Of  the  three  great  cities  that  meet  together  and  almost 
join — Hankou  and  Wuchang  being  separated  by  the  three- 
quarter  mile  wide  Yangtse,  and  Hankou  and  Hanyang 
separated  by  the  boat-covered  Han — Wuchang  has  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  rowdy.  Probably  of  all  the 
hundreds  of  foreign  tea-men  who  visit  Hankou,  hardly 
one  or  two  had  been  across  the  river  to  Wuchang.  Wuchang 
has  always  been  specially  interesting  to  me,  because  it  was 
my  first  Chinese  city.  And  it  so  characteristic  a  one. 
Every  Chinese  city  is  supposed  to  be  placed  on  hills 
representing  a  serpent  and  a  tortoise,  although  the  likeness 
has  often  to  be  helped  out  by  a  temple  on  the  tortoise's 
head  or  a  pagoda  to  connect  the  serpent's  coils.  But  at 
Wuchang  the  serpent  and  tortoise  are  very  plainly  visible. 

MRS.  ARCHIBALD  LITTLE.     Intimate  China.     Macqueen. 
By  permission  of  Mrs.  Archibald  Little. 

A  good  account  of  Hankou  will  be  found  in  MRS.  BISHOP'S  Yangtse 
and  Beyond  (Murray),  pp.  61-83. 
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In  the  Yangtse  Gorges 

An  abrupt  turn  round  a  high  rocky  point,  and  we  were 
in  the  Ichang  gorge,  the  first  and  one  of  the  grandest  of 
those  gigantic  clefts  through  which  the  Great  Eiver  has 
carved  a  passage  through  the  mountains.  The  change 
from  a  lake-like  stretch,  with  its  light  and  movement,  to 
a  dark  and  narrow  gorge,  black  with  the  shadows  of 
nearly  perpendicular  limestone  cliffs,  broken  up  into 
buttresses  and  fantastic  towers  of  curiously  splintered  and 
weathered  rock,  culminating  in  the  Pillar  of  Heaven,  a 
limestone  pinnacle  rising  sheer  from  the  water  to  a  height 
of  1800  feet,  is  so  rapid  as  to  bewilder  the  senses. 
Streams  tumbled  over  ledges  at  heights  of  1000  feet. 
There  are  cliffs  of  extraordinary  honeycombed  rock, 
possibly  the  remains  of  the  "  pot-holes  "  of  ages  since,  rock 
carved  by  the  action  of  water  and  weather  into  shrines 
with  pillared  fronts,  colossal  abutments,  and  huge  rock 
needles.  Higher  yet,  surmounting  rock  ramparts  2000 
feet  high,  are  irregular  battlemented  walls  of  rock,  and 
everywhere  above  and  around  are  lofty  summits  sprinkled 
with  pines,  on  which  the  snow  lay  in  powder. 

It  was  always  changing  too  !  If  it  were  possible  to  be 
surfeited  with  turrets,  battlements,  and  cathedral  spires, 
and  to  weary  of  rock  phantasies,  the  work  of  water, 
of  solitudes  and  silences,  and  of  the  majestic  dark  green 
flow  of  the  Great  River,  there  were  lateral  clefts,  each 
with  its  wall-sided  torrent,  with  an  occasional  platform 
green  with  wheat,  on  which  a  brown  -  roofed  village 
nestled  among  fruit-trees,  or  a  mountain,  bisected  by  a 
chasm,  looking  ready  to  fall  into  the  river,  as  some  have 
already  done,  breaking  up  into  piles  of  huge  angular 
boulders,  over  which  even  the  goat-footed  trackers  cannot 
climb.  Wherever  the  cliffs  are  less  absolutely  per- 
pendicular, there  are  minute  platforms  partially  sustaining 
houses  with  their  backs  burrowing  into  the  rock,  and  their 
fronts  extended  on  beams  fixed  in  the  cliff,  accessible  only 
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by  bolts  driven  into  the  rock  ;  and  above,  below,  and  around 
these  dwellings  are  patches  of  careful  culture,  to  which  the 
cultivators  lower  themselves  with  ropes ;  and  there  are 
small  openings  occasionally  where  deep-eaved  houses 
cluster  on  the  flat  tops  of  rocky  spurs  among  groves  of 
golden  and  green  bamboo,  oranges,  and  pommeloes,  with 
their  shining  greenery,  and  straight-stemmed  palms,  with 
their  great  fan -like  leaves.  Already  in  these  sheltered 
places  massive  primulas  were  blooming  amidst  a  profusion 
of  maidenhair,  and  withered  clusters  and  tresses  showed 
what  the  glory  of  the  spring  would  be,  when  the  skirts  of 
these  spurs  would  be  aflame  with  azaleas,  clematis,  and 
great  white  and  yellow  roses,  and  all  the  wealth  of  flowers 
and  creepers  of  which  these  were  only  the  vestiges. 

After  some  hours  of  this  region  of  magic  and  mystery, 
near  sunset  we  emerged  into  open  water,  with  broken 
picturesque  shores,  and  at  dusk  tied  up  in  a  pebbly  bay 
with  glorious  views  of  mountain  and  woodland,  not  far 
from  the  beautiful  village  of  Nan-to.  The  Ichang  gorge 
is  about  twelve  miles  long;  the  Ninkan,  grander  yet, 
about  three ;  the  Mitan  about  three  and  a  half ;  the 
Wushan  about  twenty;  and  the  Feng-hsiang,  or  Wind 
Box,  the  last  of  the  great  gorges,  about  four. 

MRS.  BISHOP. — The  Yangtse  and  Beyond.     Murray. 
By  permission  of  Mr.  John  Murray. 

Other  well-known  descriptions  are  those  by  CAPTAIN  BLAKISTON, 
The  Yangtse  (Murray),  and  MR.  ARCHIBALD  LITTLE,  The  Yangtse 
Gorges  (Sampson  Low). 

Chungking,  and  some  Industries  of  the  Province 
of  Sechwan 

The  city  of  Chungking  occupies  the  apex  of  the  penin- 
sula caused  by  the  attempt  of  the  Yangtse  on  its  north 
bank  to  pierce  the  sandstone  cliffs  under  the  little  walled 
town  of  Fu-h'ou-kuan,  and  join  its  turbid  waters  with  the 
clear  flow  of  the  Kialing-kiang,  some  four  miles  from 
the  actual  junction  of  the.  two  rivers.  It  is  built  on  a. 
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slope  which  extends  from  hilltops  overlooking  the  Kia- 
ling  to  the  bed  of  the  Yangtse.  Outside  the  walls  there 
are  no  suburbs  of  any  importance.  A  bird's-eye  view 
from  the  opposite  hills  shows  that  there  is  scarcely  a  patch 
of  ground  which  is  not  built  upon.  One  or  two  plots  of 
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vegetables  inside  the  north-west  corner  of  the  wall,  and  a 
few  trees  here  and  there,  are  the  only  exceptions  to  the 
gray  mass  of  buildings  clinging  firmly  to  the  hillside.  It 
may  be  described  as  the  commercial  metropolis  of  Western 
China. 

At  daylight  we  groped  our  way  through  the  mist  which 
hangs  continually  over  the  city,  and  descended  to  the 
Great  River,  the  local  name  of  the  Yangtse,  across  which 
we  were  ferried.  The  river  at  this  point  is  about  800 
feet  in  breadth.  The  most  conspicuous  objects  on  the 
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south  or  right  bank,  which  consists  of  a  range  of  hills 
from  700  to  800  feet  in  height,  are  the  temple  of  Lao- 
chun  Tung,  nestling  amidst  a  grove  of  trees,  and  the 
"Pinnacle  Pagoda,"  crowning  the  highest  peak  of  the 
range.  The  high  road  to  Kweichou  winds  up  the  bank 
between  them,  and  after  a  slight  descent  enters  a  lime- 
stone valley  beyond.  The  bank  itself  is  composed  of 
coal  and  lime,  both  of  which  were  being  quarried  for  use 
in  Chungking. 

In  this  valley,  which  extends  for  miles,  I  first  made 


a,  b,  OPIUM   POPPY   CAPSULES,    SHOWING   INCISIONS  ;    C,  INSTRUMENT 
USED    FOR    MAKING    INCISIONS. 

acquaintance  with  the  poppy  in  full  bloom.  Fields  of 
white  and  purple  equalled  in  numbers  the  patches  of 
wheat,  barley,  and  rape.  Where  the  flowers  had  fallen, 
the  peasants,  principally  women  and  children,  were  busy 
harvesting  the  juice.  Towards  evening  the  peasants 
may  be  seen  moving  in  the  poppy-fields,  each  armed  with 
a  short  wooden  handle,  from  one  of  the  ends  of  which 
protrude  three  and  sometimes  four  points  of  brass  or 
copper  blades,  firmly  inserted  in  the  wood.  Seizing  a 
capsule  with  the  left  hand,  the  operator  with  his  right 
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hand  inserts  the  points  of  the  blades  near  the  top  of  the 
capsule  and  draws  them  downwards  to  the  stem  of  the 
plant.  From  the  incisions  thus  made  a  creamy  juice 
exudes,  which  gradually  becomes  of  a  dark  brown  colour. 
This  is  scraped  off  in  the  early  morning  by  means  of  a 
short  curved  knife,  and  deposited  in  an  earthenware  bowl, 
the  contents  of  which  are  afterwards  fired  or  left  in  the 
sun  to  dry.  In  this  way  the  weight  is  reduced  about 
one-half,  and  the  opium  is  then  ready  for  boiling.  The 
whole  process  is  simple,  and  may  be  accomplished  by  the 
women  and  children. 

The  remainder  of  the  valley  was  occupied  by  rice  fields, 
submerged  in  preparation  for  the  summer  sowing.  Some- 
times they  are  allowed  to  soak  for  months,  their  surfaces 
being  frequently  covered  with  floating  water-plants,  which 
are  afterwards  utilised  as  manure.  They  are  likewise 
stocked  with  fish.  In  the  early  spring  reeds  and  rank 
grass  are  cut  from  the  hillsides  and  made  up  into  small 
bundles,  which  are  then  strung  on  bamboos,  laid  down  in 
shallow  water  in  the  Yangtse,  and  weighted  with  stones. 
Here  the  fish  spawn,  and  the  ova  adhere  to  the  grass  and 
reeds,  which  are 'then  taken  up  and  sold.  The  grass  is 
afterwards  scattered  in  the  higher  fields,  between  which 
and  the  lower  water  communication  is  kept  up  by  digging 
small  outlets,  which  can  easily  be  filled  up  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Here  the  ova  are  hatched,  and  good  fishing  may 
be  had  in  a  few  months. 

Chikiang,  the  first  city  of  any  importance  on 
the  southern  road  to  Kweichou,  is  a  city  somewhat 
irregularly  built  along  the  foot  and  on  the  slope  of  a  hill, 
which  rises  from  the  left  bank  of  a  tributary  of  the 
Yangtse,  bearing  the  city's  name.  It  is  of  very  consider- 
able importance  as  a  trade*  depot  for  North-eastern  Kwei- 
chou, and  being  in  water  communication  with  the  Yangtse, 
it  is  a  valuable  inlet  for  the  Sechwan  salt  trade  with  that 
province.  The  hills  round  Chikiang  were  thickly  clad 
with  scrub-oak,  on  the  leaves  of  which  silk-worms  had 
been  placed  to  feed.  In  Sechwan  sericulture  is  a  most 
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important  industry;  every  homestead,  where  mulberry 
leaves  are  procurable,  is  engaged  in  it.  Small  market- 
towns  are  thickly  dotted  over  the  whole  province,  and  at 
each  a  market  is  held  every  five  days.  Frequently  have 
I  seen  small  wooden  tubs  filled  with  white  and  yellow 
cocoons,  the  produce  of  a  single  little  homestead,  exposed 
for  sale.  The  duty  of  nursing,  rearing,  and  feeding  the 
worms  devolves  on  the  women  and  children,  the  former 
hastening  the  hatching  of  the  eggs,  by  wearing  them  in 
their  breasts. 

The  third  day  from  Chikiang  brought  us  to  the  Kwei- 
chou  frontier,  the  road  following  for  the  most  part  the 
banks  of  the  Chikiang  Eiver.  Seas  of  bare,  rocky  moun- 
tains met  my  eyes  as  I  sat  on  the  borders  of  Sechwan  and 
Kweichou  and  gazed  southwards.  From  smiling  fields  of 
poppy,  wheat,  and  beans  we  were  suddenly  brought  face 
to  face  with  hillside  patches  of  the  same  crops  sadly 
stunted.  The  poppy,  which  to  the  north  was  being  bled, 
had  not  even  burst  into  flower,  and  the  scanty  soil 
looked  barren  and  profitless.  The  rich  valleys  were  still 
invisible,  and  the  prospect  was  very  depressing. 

A.  HOSIE. — Three  Years  in  Western  China.     Philip  and  Son. 
By  permission  of  Messrs.  Philip  and  Son. 

For  the  route  to  Kweiyang,  the  capital  of  Kweichou,  see  ibid.  pp. 
25-34,  and  from  thence  through  Yunnan,  pp.  35-70 ;  for  the  trade 
of  Western  and  South- Western  China,  ibid.  chap.  xii. 

The  situation  of  Chungking  has  been  compared  to  that  of  Quebec 
or  Edinburgh  ;  see  MRS.  BISHOP,  The  Yangtse  and  Beyond,  p.  490, 
where  a  striking  description  of  the  city  will  be  found  ;  and  MRS.  LITTLE, 
Intimate  China,  p.  74. 

Industries  of  Western  Sechwan 

In  the  mountains  there  are  innumerable  horseshoe 
corries  with  narrow  entrances,  terraced  and  exquisitely 
cultivated,  each  with  its  large  and  handsome  farmhouse 
and  its  cedar  and  cypress  groves,  and  mandarins'  country 
houses,  rivalling  some  of  our  own  renowned  homes  in  size 
and  stateliness,  are  frequent.  As  the  country  grows  more 
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open  there  are  fortified  refuges  on  rocky  heights,  great 
temples,  with  porcelain  fronts  in  rich  colouring,  distilleries, 
paper  and  flour  mills  >  and  every  town  and  large  village 
has  its  special  industry — silk-weaving,  straw-plaiting,  hat- 
making,  dressing  hides,  iron  and  brass  work,  pottery  and 
china,  chair-making,  dyeing,  carving  and  gilding  idols, 
making  the  red  paper  for  religious  and  festive  purposes, 
and  the  imitation  gold  and  silver  coins  used  as  offerings. 
Everything  indicates  industry  and  prosperity.  There  is 
no  winter.  Even  in  February  the  opium  poppy,  which  is 
most  extensively  grown,  and  which  is  annually  trenching 
more  and  more  on  the  rice,  was  eight  inches  high,  and 
green  crops  were  in  full  luxuriance. 

MRS.  BISHOP. — Geographical  Journal,  July  1897. 
By  permission  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

Vivid  descriptions  of  scenery  and  Chinese  life,  with  good  illustra- 
tions, will  be  found  in  the  paper  referred  to. 


Tali-fu  and  the  Surrounding  Country 

Between  Yongkiang  and  Tali-fu  the  road  was  worse 
than  any  we  had  passed,  yet  caravans  are  continually 
travelling  over  it.  We  did  not  attempt  to  ride  down  the 
hills  :  it  was  as  much  as  we  could  do  to  keep  our  footing. 
The  gorge  through  which  the  Lan-kiang  or  Cambodia 
River  flows  is  almost  precipitous,  and  the  river  cannot  be 
seen  until  you  are  close  upon  it.  The  descent  is  about 
3000  feet  and  the  ascent  on  the  opposite  side  over  2000 
feet  to  a  table-land,  where  wheat,  opium,  and  beans  were 
growing.  The  mountains  increased  in  height  as  we  neared 
Tali-fu,  and  the  scenery  became  wilder.  Tali-fu  lies  a 
little  off  the  main  road  on  the  Erh-hai  Lake.  It  is  sheltered 
by  a  range  of  mountains  that  are  snow-capped  almost  all 
the  year  round.  During  the  hot  season  snow  is  sold  in 
the  streets  for  cooling  the  water.  Tali-fu  is  a  large  and 
important  city,  with  a  strong  wall  round  it.  The  lake  is 
about  30  miles  long,  and  from  5  to  10  broad  at  its  widest 
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parts,  and  is  distant  from  the  city  about  4  miles.  The 
mountains  to  the  west  of  the  city  produce  the  famous 
landscape  marbles,  seen  in  the  houses  of  wealthy  Chinese, 
made  into  tables,  or  into  the  backs  and  seats  of  chairs. 
The  slabs  are  of  gray  or  white,  streaked  with  dark  green, 
brown,  or  yellow  gray,  and  look  like  sketches  of  distant 
landscape  scenery.  In  one  village  we  found  most  of  the 
people  occupied  in  cutting  and  polishing  the  beautiful 
stones.  In  the  plain  surrounding  the  lake  there  is  ex- 
tensive cultivation.  In  the  wet  season  paddy  is  grown, 
and  after  it  has  been  reaped  the  fields  are  irrigated  for 
some  days,  and  then  the  water  is  turned  off,  and  beans 
are  dibbled  in  without  any  ploughing  or  working  of  the 
land.  If  opium  is  to  be  sown  the  fields  are  ploughed  and 
well  worked  before  the  sowing.  Our  first  day's  journey 
along  a  level  plain  was  on  the  day  of  our  leaving  Tali-fu, 
as  we  again  turned  our  face  eastwards.  For  many  miles 
we  passed  through  a  well-cultivated  country,  the  terraces 
extending  some  distance  up  the  hills  on  either  side,  nestling 
among  which  were  prosperous  villages.  As  the  hills  con- 
verge cultivation  disappears,  and  we  enter  pine-forests  and 
jungle  shrub.  A  pass  through  these  led  us  again  into  an 
extensive  plain,  well  cultivated  and  dotted  with  thriving 
villages.  We  met  for  the  first  time  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats, 
which  were  very  numerous  as  we  proceeded  farther  east. 
HEXRY  SOLTAU.— Scottish  Geographical  Magazitic,  February  1888. 

By  permission  of  H.  Soltau,  Esq.,  and  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Geo- 
graphical Society. 

The  Brick-Tea  Trade 

The  area  of  country  engaged  in  producing  tea  for  the 
Tibetan  market,  of  which  Ya-chou  is  the  centre,  embraces 
about  3500  square  miles.  The  trees  are  grown  on  the 
hillsides  or  in  the  hedgerows  of  the  fields,  and  though 
abundant,  are  not  conspicuous.  They  are  scrubby  and 
straggling  plants,  very  different  in  appearance  from  the 
carefully  tended  bushes  of  Eastern  China,  and  are  allowed 
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to  attain  to  a  much  greater  height,  reaching  to  9  or  10 
feet  on  an  average.  The  coarser  leaves  are  about  2i 
inches  long.  The  trees  yield  tea  available  for  market  in 
the  fourth  year  of  growth  and  for  many  subsequent  years. 
The  harvest  is  ready  in  the  end  of  June,  and  there  are 
three  subsequent  pickings.  The  best  is  of  the  young 
upper  leaves  from  trees  of  all  ages ;  the  second  consists 
of  the  upper  leaves  of  young  plants  ;  and  the  third  includes 
everything  else  that  can  be  spared,  being  mostly  leaves 
and  sticks  with  a  scant  proportion  of  coarse  foliage.  The 
Chinese  retain  all  the  first  quality  for  themselves,  and 
most  of  the  second.  The  tea  for  Tibetan  consumption 
consists,  therefore,  entirely  of  the  merest  refuse.  Having 
purchased  this  tea  brush-wood,  the  manufacturers  proceed 
to  make  it  up  for  the  ignorant  Tibetan.  The  leaves  and 
twigs,  already  sun-dried,  are  steamed  in  a  cloth  suspended 
over  a  boiler.  The  mould  stands  close  by — four  stout 
boards  set  on  end  and  secured  with  bitts,  the  interior 
having  a  section  of  9  inches  by  3^.  Inside  it  is  placed  a 
neatly-woven  mat  basket,  somewhat  smaller  in  section 
than  the  mould ;  the  steamed  and  softened  twigs  and 
leaves  are  dropped  into  the  cavity  by  small  quantities, 
and  a  little  rice-water  being  added  to  agglutinate  the  mass, 
it  is  consolidated,  layer  after  layer,  by  forcible  blows  from 
the  wooden  rammer,  shod  with  a  heavy  iron  shoe.  The 
coarser  sticks  are  dried  and  ground  to  powder  and  inter- 
spersed among  the  conglomerate  of  leaves  and  twigs. 
The  cake  with  its  envelope  of  bamboo  matting  is  then 
thoroughly  dried  over  a  fire,  the  ends  are  closed  up,  and 
it  is  made  into  a  poo,  which  at  Yachou  measures  about 
three  feet  in  length.  On  arrival  at  Tachien-lu  these  cakes 
are  cut  into  portions  termed  chuan  or  bricks.  The 
packages  are  conveyed  to  Tachien-lu  by  tea-porters  or  on 
mule-back.  A  porter  carries  twice  as  much  as  a  mule, 
but  a  mule  travels  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  a  porter. 
The  man's  burden  is  arranged  on  a  light  wooden 
frame  disposed  along  the  whole  of  his  back,  and  rising 
in  a  curve  over  his  shoulders  and  high  above  his  head, 
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being  supported  by  a  couple  of  slings  through  which  his 
arms  are  passed.1 

Tachien-lu  stands  8400  feet  above  the  sea-level,  in  a 
deep  depression  squeezed  in  between  the  lofty  barrier- 
range  and  the  high  rolling  expanse  of  the  great  Central 
Asian  plateau.  It  occupies  the  bottom  of  a  confined  hollow, 
walled  in  by  practically  inaccessible  mountains  in  which 
three  valleys  meet.  The  Tachien-lu  route  is  practically 
the  sole  way  of  communication  between  China  proper  and 
its  vast  dependencies  in  Tibet,  all  the  traffic  passing  through 
this  gully.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  brick-tea  trade 
was  at  its  height.  As  it  is  here  that  the  precious  product 
is  transferred  from  human  to  animal  porterage,  the  town 
was  overcrowded,  and  trafficking  and  bartering  were  going 
on  between  the  Chinese  and  representatives  from  Tibetan 
tribes  from  far  and  near.  The  natives  bring  skins,  wool, 
gold,  and  musk;  taking  in  exchange  cloth,  calico,  hard- 
ware, tobacco,  and  "  notions."  The  tea  is  hardly  an  article 
of  local  trade ;  it  is  a  strict  monopoly  of  the  lamas,  who 
derive  their  chief  income  from  it,  storing  it  up  in  their 
lamaserais  and  retailing  this  necessary  of  life  at  exorbitant 
prices.  We  entered  one  of  the  spacious  warehouse  inns, 
stored  full  of  brick-tea,  which  men  and  women  were  en- 
gaged in  repacking  in  bullock  hides,  preparatory  to  loading 
it  upon  yaks,  droves  of  which  were  penned  in  inn-yards 
awaiting  their  loads.  This  interesting  animal,  which 
rejoices  in  the  cold  and  can  tread  a  path  through  the 
deepest  snow,  is  a  long,  woolly-haired  ox  with  bushy  tail, 
short  legs,  and  long,  thick  body.  They  were  all  in  fine 
condition  after  coming  off  their  summer  pastures  on  the 
mountains,  and,  like  their  drovers,  looked  the  picture  of 
health  and  strength. 

ARCHIBALD  LITTLE. — Mount  Omi  and  Beyond.     Heinemann. 
By  permission  of  Mr.  W.  Heinemann. 

Fora  fuller  description  of  Tachien-lu,  see  ibid.  pp.  181-195.  For 
statistics,  etc.,  concerning  the  brick  tea-trade,  see  BABER,  Proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  1882. 

1  A  very  similar  method  of  carrying  is  practised  in  the  higher 
Swiss  valleys. 
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The  Min  River  of  Fokien 

The  river  Min l  is  formed  by  the  union  of  three  large 
streams  at  Yenping ;  it  drains  all  the  country  lying  east 
of  the  Wui  (Bohea)  Hills,  or  about  three-fourths  of  the 
province  of  Fokien.  It  is  more  than  300  miles  long, 
and  owing  to  its  regular  depth,  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
streams  in  China.  Twenty-seven  walled  towns  stand  on 
its  banks.  The  tide  rises  18  or  20  feet  at  the  entrance, 
and  this,  with  the  many  islands  and  reefs,  renders  the 
approach  difficult.  About  14  miles  from  the  mouth,  the 
stream  is  contracted  to  less  than  half  a  mile  for  three 
miles,  the  water  being  from  12  to  25  fathoms  deep;  the 
hills  on  each  side  rise  from  1500  to  2000  feet.  From  the 
top  "  the  view  embraces  a  beautiful  scene ;  nothing  can  be 
more  picturesque  than  the  little  plots  of  wheat  and  barley 
intermixing  their  yellow  crops  on  the  acclivities  with 
bristling  pines  and  arid  rocks,  and  crowned  with  garden 
spots,  or  surrounded  with  rice  fields  and  orchards  of 
oranges.  The  valley  of  the  Min,  viewed  from  the  summit 
of  the  fortress,  is  truly  a  beautiful  sight."  Beyond  Pagoda 
Anchorage  the  passage  is  too  shallow  for  large  vessels,  and 
this  obstacle  tends  to  prevent  Fuchou  becoming  a  place 
of  commerce  in  keeping  with  its  size  and  geographical 
advantages.  From  the  city  upwards  the  river  is  partially 
obstructed  with  rocks  and  banks,  rendering  the  navigation 
troublesome.  Another  traveller  says  of  this  river  that 
"  bold,  high,  and  romantic  hills  give  a  uniform  yet  ever- 
varying  aspect  to  the  country.  Every  hill  was  covered 
with  verdure  from  the  base  to  the  summit ;  the  less  rugged 
were  laid  out  in  terraces,  rising  above  each  other  some- 
times to  the  number  of  thirty  or  forty.  On  these  the 
yellow  barley  and  wheat  were  waving  over  our  heads." 

DR.  S.  WELLS  WILLIAMS.— The  Middle  Kingdom.     W.  H.  Allen 
and  Co. 

By  permission  of  Messrs.  W.  H.  Allen  and  Co. 

1  This  eastern  river  Min  must  not  be  confused  with  the  tributary 
of  the  Yangtse-kiang  in  Sechwan. 
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Three  Cities  in  Southern  China 

(a)  Victoria,  Hong-Kong 

When,  with  the  earliest  light  of  dawn,  we  slowly  steamed 
into  this  exquisite  harbour,  its  beauty,  so  suddenly  revealed, 
left  me  mute  with  delight.  Perhaps  the  contrast  between 
these  encircling  ranges  of  shapely  hills  and  the  dead  level 
of  the  Shanghai  coast  helps  to  make  them  seem  more 
impressive.  The  harbour  is  like  a  great  inland  lake,  so 
entirely  do  the  jagged  mountain  ranges  of  the  mainland  and 
the  island  of  Koulung  seem  to  close  round  this  rocky  isle, 
from  whose  crowning  peak  floats  the  Union  Jack.  The 
said  peak  is  really  only  1825  feet  in  height.  Though  it 
looks  so  imposing,  it  is  simply  the  termination  of  the  ridge 
which  forms  the  backbone  of  the  isle,  and  along  whose 
base  extends  the  city  of  Victoria,  a  granite  city  hewn  from 
the  granite  mountains,  with  granite  fortifications,  granite 
drains  to  provide  for  the  rush  of  the  summer  rains ;  yet 
there  is  nothing  cold  in  its  appearance,  for  all  is  gilded  by 
the  mellow  sunlight.  There  is  so  very  little,  if  any,  level 
ground,  save  what  has  been  reclaimed  artificially,  that 
steep  streets  of  stairs  lead  from  the  business  quarters  on 
the  sea  embankment  right  up  the  face  of  the  hill,  the 
lower  spurs  of  which  are  dotted  over  with  most  luxurious 
houses  and  shady  gardens,  gay  with  camellias  and  roses 
and  scarlet  poinsettias.  In  the  midst  of  all  is  the  loveliest 
Botanical  Garden,  where  all  rich  and  rare  forms  of  foliage, 
from  tropical  or  temperate  climates,  combine  to  produce 
a  garden  of  delight,  whence  you  look  down  upon  the 
emerald  green  and  dazzling  blue  of  the  beautiful  harbour, 
where  a  thousand  vessels,  and  boats,  and  junks  without 
number,  can  ride  in  absolute  safety. 
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(b)  The  Chinese  City  of  Canton * 

We  saw  little  to  suggest  that  we  were  approaching  a 
mighty  city,  the  great  southern  capital  of  the  empire,  so 
entirely  are  its  low  level  streets  concealed  by  the  forests  of 
masts  of  innumerable  junks  and  vessels  of  all  sorts.  Only 
in  the  distance  rose  a  background  of  low  hills,  the  White 
Cloud  range. 

Picture  to  yourself  a  vast  city  with  miles  and  miles  of 
streets,  all  so  narrow  that  the  blue  sky  overhead  seems 
but  a  strip,  which  in  many  places  is  shut  out  by  screens 
of  matting  and  boarding  extending  from  roof  to  roof, 
casting  deep  shadows,  which  intensify  the  wealth  of  colour 
below.  The  streets  are  paved  with  long  narrow  stone  slabs, 
but  Avith  no  causeway  for  foot  passengers,  for  riders  are 
few  and  far  between ;  and  as  to  chairs,  they  block  up  the 
street  so  that  the  patient  crowd  must  step  close  to  the 
shops  to  let  them  pass.  Busy  tradesmen  hurry  along, 
each  carrying  on  his  shoulder  a  pole,  from  which  are  sus- 
pended his  very  various  goods.  A  confectioner  or  baker 
has  two  large  boxes,  with  trays  of  good  things ;  a  fish- 
monger carries  two  large  flat  tubs  full  of  live  fish,  or 
perhaps  he  carries  two  trays  of  bleeding  fish  cut  up  into 
portions  suited  to  the  humblest  purses,  and  smeared  with 
blood  to  make  them  look  fresh  and  inviting.  The  loco- 
motive butcher  likewise  has  two  trays  of  raw  meat,  divided 
into  infinitesimal  portions  of  dubious  animals.  The 
gardener  brings  his  flowers  and  vegetables  slung  in  two 
large  flat  baskets,  the  artificial  florist  carries  his  in  a  box 
with  trays,  and  rings  a  sort  of  small  bell,  and  the  barber 
carries  his  quaint  scarlet  stool,  brass  basin  and  razors, 
ready  to  do  any  amount  of  shaving  and  hairdressing  in 
the  open  street. 

We  explored  streets  where  curious  masks  and  gorgeous 
crowns  and  other  theatrical  properties  are  manufactured. 

1  The  foreign  city  of  Canton  is  divided  from  the  much  larger 
Chinese  city  by  a  narrow  canal. 

17 
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We  lingered  long  watching  jewellers  making  exquisite 
ornaments  of  kingfishers'  feathers,  green  and  blue,  inlaid 
like  enamel  on  a  gold  ground.  We  paused  beside  an  ivory- 
carver,  producing  the  most  delicate  and  costly  work,  undis- 
turbed by  passers-by.  We  halted  to  see  rice  being  husked 
and  pounded  by  foot-mills,  and  wheat  ground  to  flour  by 
bullocks  turning  grindstones.  I  wish  I  could  give  you  a 
faint  idea  of  the  thousandth  part  of  what  I  saw. 

(c)  Amoy 

Amoy  is  a  delightfully  picturesque  city,  lying  in  very 
irregular  streets  along  the  boulder-strewn  shores  of  the 
high  rocky  island,  with  considerable  intermixture  of  foliage, 
and  a  harbour  alive  with  quaint  junks.  The  foreign 
residences  are  all  on  an  island  separated  from  the  city  by 
a  narrow  street.  Nowhere  have  I  seen  such  innumerable 
and  gigantic  boulders  as  are  here  strewn  broadcast  over 
the  hills.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  these  ranges  of 
parched  barren  dust  are  all  alike  studded  with  these  huge 
dark  rocks.  Here  and  there  they  crop  up  as  the  backbone 
of  the  hills,  and  the  town  itself  is  divided  by  a  rocky  ridge, 
crested  with  fortifications  and  cannon  which  command 
the  estuary. 

Miss  C.  F.  GORDON  CUMMING. —  Wanderings  in  China.    Blaekwood. 
By  permission  of  Messrs.  Blackwood. 

For  the  whole  of  Miss  Gordon  Cumming's  very  picturesque  descrip- 
tion of  Canton,  see  ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  32-108. 


The  West  River  and  its  Delta 

The  Chu-kiang,  or  Pearl  River,  which  flows  past  Canton, 
takes  this  name  only  in  that  short  portion  of  its  course. 
It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  three  rivers — the  West,  North, 
and  East.  The  West  River,  or  Sikiang,  by  far  the  largest, 
rises  in  Yunnan,  and  after  a  course  of  500  miles  passes 
out  to  sea  by  several  mouths,  the  best  known  of  which  is 
the  Bocca  Tigris.  The  delta  into  which  the  West,  North, 
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and  East  rivers  fall,  might  be  called  a  gulf  if  the  islands 
in  it  did  not  occupy  so  much  of  the  area.  The  whole 
forms  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  province  and  one 
of  the  most  extensive  deltas  of  any  river  in  the  world, 
being  a  rough  triangle  about  100  miles  long  on  each 
side. 

DR.  S.  WELLS  WILLIAMS.— The  Middle  Kingdom.     W.  H.  Allen 
and  Co. 

By  permission  of  Messrs.  W.  H.  Allen  and  Co. 

For  a  description  of  the  route  from  Canton  to  the  Tunting  Lake 
on  the  Yangste-kiang,  see  W.  G.  DICKSON,  "  Voyage  Inland  from 
Canton,"  Scottish  Geographical  Magazine,  July-August  1890. 


A  Chinese  House  of  the  Better  Class 

The  entrance  into  large  mansions  in  the  country  is  by 
a  triple  gate  leading  through  a  lawn  or  garden  up  to  the 
hall ;  in  towns,  a  single  door,  usually  elevated  a  step  or 
two  above  the  street,  introduces  the  visitor  into  a  porch 
or  court.  A  wall  or  movable  screen  is  placed  inside  of 
the  doorway,  and  the  intervening  space  is  occupied  by  the 
porter.  Upon  the  wall  to  the  left  is  often  seen  a  shrine 
dedicated  to  the  gods  of  the  threshold.  In  the  houses  of 
officials,  upon  this  wall  is  inscribed  a  list  of  dignities  and 
offices  which  the  master  has  held.  Under  the  projecting 
eaves  hang  heavy  paper  lanterns,  informing  the  passer-by 
of  the  name  and  title  of  the  householder,  and  when  lighted 
at  night  serve  to  illumine  the  street  and  designate  his 
habitation.  The  roughness  of  the  gate  is  somewhat  con- 
cealed by  the  names  and  grotesque  representations  of  two 
tutelar  gods  to  whom  the  guardianship  of  the  house  is 
entrusted,  while  the  sides  and  lintels  are  embellished  with 
.felicitous  quotations  written  upon  red  paper,  or  with  sign- 
boards of  official  rank.  On  passing  behind  the  screen  a 
court,  occasionally  adorned  with  flowers  or  a  fancy  fish  pool, 
is  crossed  before  reaching  the  principal  hall.  The  upper  end 
of  the  hall  is  furnished  with  a  high  table,  on  which  incense 
vases  and  offerings  are  placed  in  honour  of  the  divinities 
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worshipped  there.  Sometimes  the  table  merely  contains 
flowers  in  jars,  fancy  pieces  of  white  quartz,  limestone,  or 
jade,  or  ornaments  of  limestone  or  jade.  Even  on  a  bright 
day  the  room  is  dim,  and  the  absence  of  carpets  and  fire- 
places and  windows  to  afford  a  prospect  abroad,  renders  it 
cheerless  to  a  foreigner.  A  rear  door  near  the  side  Avail 
opens  either  into  a  kitchen  or  court,  across  which  are  the 
female  apartments,  or  directly  into  the  latter,  and  rooms 
for  the  domestics.  The  kitchen  is  a  small  affair,  for  the 
universal  use  of  portable  furnaces  enables  the  inmate  to 
cook  wherever  the  smoke  will  be  least  troublesome. 
Warming  the  house,  even  as  far  north  as  Ning-po,  is  not 
very  frequent,  as  the  inmates  rely  on  their  quilted  and 
fur  garments.  The  flue  of  the  tiled  brick  divan,  or  binn, 
is  connected  with  a  pit  lined  with  brick  dug  in  the  floor 
in  front :  when  the  pot  of  coal  is  well  lighted  and  placed 
near  the  opening,  the  draught  carries  the  heat  into  the 
passages  running  under  the  surface,  and  soon  warms  the 
room  without  much  smoke.  The  pot  of  burning  coal 
furnishes  all  the  cooking-fire  the  poor  have,  and  at  night 
the  inmates  sleep  on  the  warm  bricks. 

The  best  furniture  is  made  of  a  heavy  wood  stained  to 
resemble  ebony.  Ornamental  articles,  porcelain  vases, 
copper  tripods  or  pots,  stone  screens,  flowers  in  pots,  etc., 
show  the  national  taste.  Ink  sketches  of  landscapes,  gay 
scrolls  inscribed  with  sentences,  and  pretty  lanterns  relieve 
the  baldness  of  the  room ;  their  combined  effect  is  not 
destitute  of  variety  and  elegance.  The  bedrooms  are 
small,  poorly  ventilated,  and  seldom  visited  except  at 
night.  A  massive  bedstead  of  costly  woods,  elaborately 
carved,  and  supporting  a  tester  for  the  silk  curtains  and 
mosquito  bars,  is  often  shown  as  the  family  pride  and 
heirloom  ;  a  scroll  of  fine  writing  often  adorns  its  fringes 
or  valance. 

The  gardens  of  the  rich  are  laid  out  in  good  style.  A 
fish-pond,  supplied  by  a  rivulet  running  wildly  through 
the  grounds,  forms  a  pretty  feature,  in  which,  if  there  be 
room,  a  summer  house  is  erected  on  a  rocky  islet,  or  on 
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piles  over  the  water,  accessible  by  a  rugged  causeway  of 
rockwork.  The  nelumbium  lily,  with  its  plate-like  leaves 
and  magnificent  flowers,  is  a  general  favourite  for  such 
places ;  carp  and  other  fish  are  reared  in  their  waters,  and 
gold  fish  in  small  tanks. 

Dn.  S.  WELLS  WILLIAMS.— The  Middle  Kingdom.     W.  H.  Allen 
and  Co. 

By  permission  of  Messrs.  W.  H.  Allen  and  Co. 

Korea 

Korea,  called  by  several  writers  the  Hermit  Nation, 
and  by  its  inhabitants  Chosen,  the  Land  of  the  Morning 
Calm,1  is  that  singular  country  in  Eastern  Asia  which 
stretches  south  of  Manchuria,  and  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  Sea  of  Japan,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Yellow  Sea. 
Its  area  of  approximately  80,000  square  miles  sustains  a 
population  of  some  12,000,000. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  Korea  have  been  aptly 
described  as  "  a  sea  suddenly  congealed  during  the  progress 
of  a  gale  of  wind."  The  mountainous  character  of  the 
country  can  only  be  appreciated  by  actual  experience. 
The  traveller  is  always  certain  that  from  the  top  of  the 
next  mountain  plains  and  level  ground  will  be  disclosed ; 
but  no  such  good  fortune  awaits  him,  for  the  sole  outlook 
from  the  ridges  of  Korea  is  upon  other  mountains,  which 
in  turn  conceal  still  others.  As  a  natural  result  of  the  lack 
of  plains  the  rivers  are  frequent  and  small,  the  Han  being 
perhaps  the  most  important.  At  the  mouth  of  this  river 
is  Chemulpho,2  and  some  60  miles  farther  up  the  capital, 
Seoul;  but  navigation  between  the  two  points  is  very 
difficult,  as  the  tremendous  tides  along  the  coast  exercise 
an  influence  even  above  the  capital.  The  Han  River  is 
wild  and  picturesque.  The  trip  from  Chemulpho  to 
Seoul  takes  an  entire  day.  Numerous  ruined  forts,  partly 

1  Korea  is  now  officially  styled  Dai  Han,  the  Great  Han. 

2  As  in  other  phonetically  spelt  names  the  "  ph  "  is  not  pron.ou.nced 
"  f,"  but  each  letter  is  sounded  separately. 
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demolished  walls,  and  picturesque  villages  lend  an  air  of 
antiquity,  well  seconded  by  the  dress  and  character  of  the 
people. 

The  climate  is  not  very  different  from  that  in  similar 
latitudes  in  the  United  States,  from  New  York  to  North 
Carolina.  At  Chemulpho,  the  principal  seaport  of  the 
country,  snow  falls  frequently  from  December  to  February, 
but  does  not  remain  on  the  ground  for  any  length  of  time 
owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  two  seas  bordering  it  on 
the  east  and  west.  The  winter  season,  however,  becomes 
very  tedious  by  reason  of  the  persistent  winds  which  find 
their  way  through  the  innumerable  gorges,  chilling  the 
traveller  to  the  bone  and  rendering  comfort  impossible. 
They  start  far  away  to  the  north  among  the  mountains  and 
plains  of  Manchuria,  and  sweep  across  the  Korean  peninsula 
with  great  force.  It  is  for  protection  against  the  winds  that 
the  Korean  tiger,  that  singular  exotic  from  tropical  regions, 
wears  a  thick  coat  of  fur  in  place  of  the  thinly  distributed 
hair  with  which  we  are  accustomed  to  see  his  Bengal 
brother  clothed.  In  Northern  Korea  rich  harvests  are 
gained  by  hunters  of  the  smaller  fur-bearing  animals,  such 
as  squirrels,  martens,  and  foxes,  which  find  their  principal 
market  in  China,  a  few  of  the  poorer  sorts  going  to  Russia. 

Recent  investigation  has  shown  that  Korea  is  rich  in 
many  of  the  better  class  of  minerals — gold,  silver,  copper, 
iron,  and  coal.  The  gold  is  almost  solely  in  the  more 
northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  is  associated  in  many 
cases  with  silver.  The  coal-measures  have  not  been  very 
accurately  exploited,  but  so  far  the  output,  which  has  been 
entirely  by  native  enterprise  and  labour,  is  a  fair  bitu- 
minous coal,  and  of  considerable  extent.  The  great  and 
principal  drawback  to  the  prosecution  of  mining  lies  in  the 
inaccessibility  of  the  country  to  modern  methods  of  trans- 
portation, as  its  physical  characteristics  preclude  develop- 
ment on  modern  lines. 

COMMANDER    H.    WEBSTER.  —  National    Geographic   Magazine, 
April  1900. 

By  permission  of  the  National  Geographic  Society. 
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Seoul,  the  Capital  of  Korea 

One  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  the  sea,  mountain 
girdled,  for  the  definite  peaks  and  abrupt  elevation  of 
its  hills  give  them  the  grandeur  of  mountains ;  though 
the  highest  summit  has  only  an  altitude  of  2627  feet, 
few  capitals  are  more  beautifully  situated.  Arid  and 
forbidding  these  mountains  look  at  times,  their  ridges 
broken  up  into  black  crags  and  pinnacles,  but  there  are 
evenings  of  purple  glory  when  every  forbidding  peak 
gleams  like  an  amethyst. 

Looking  down  on  this  great  city  the  eye  naturally 
follows  the  course  of  the  wall,  which  is  discerned  in  most 
outlandish  places,  climbing  Nam-San  in  one  direction, 
going  clear  over  the  crest  of  Puk-Lan  in  another,  enclosing 
a  piece  of  forest  here  and  a  vacant  plain  there,  descending 
into  ravines,  disappearing  and  reappearing  when  least 
expected.  This  wall,  which  looks  nearly  as  solid  as  the 
hillsides  along  which  it  climbs,  is  from  25  to  40  feet  in 
height  and  14  miles  in  length,  battlemented  along  its 
entire  length,  and  pierced  by  eight  gateways,  surmounted 
by  lofty  towers  with  one,  two,  or  three  curved  tiled 
roofs.  These  are  closed  from  sunset  to  sunrise  by  massive 
wooden  gates.  Outside  the  wall  is  charming  country 
broken  into  hills  and  wooded  valleys,  with  villages  in 
romantic  positions  among  orchards  and  garden  cultivation. 

Old  Seoul,  with  its  festering  alleys  which  lacked  the 
redeeming  element  of  picturesqueness,  is  fast  being  im- 
proved off  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  dark  narrow  alleys, 
which  lingered  on  till  1896,  were  the  result  of  gradual 
encroachments  on  broad  roadways.  What  was  done,  and 
is  being  done,  was  to  pull  down  the  houses,  restore  the 
old  channels,  and  insist  that  the  houses  should  be  rebuilt 
at  a  uniform  distance  behind  them.  Along  the  fine  broad 
streets  thus  restored  tiled  roofs  have  largely  replaced  thatch, 
in  many  cases  the  lower  parts  of  the  walls  have  been  rebuilt 
jpf  stone  instead  of  wattle,  and  attempts  at  decoration  and 
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neatness  are  apparent  in  many  of  the  houses  and  shop  fronts. 
Many  of  the  smoke  holes,  which  vomit  forth  the  smoke  of 
the  Jcang  fires  into  the  street,  are  now  fitted  with  glittering 
chimneys  constructed  out  of  American  kerosene  tins. 

From  the  beautiful  hill  Nam-San,  Seoul  is  best  seen 
with  its  mountainous  surroundings,  here  and  there  dark 
with  pines,  but  mostly  naked.  The  city  is  a  sea  of  low 
brown  roofs,  mostly  of  thatch.  Rising  out  of  this  brown 
sea  are  the  curved  double  roofs  of  the  gates,  the  gray 
granite  walls  of  the  royal  palaces,  and  within  them  the 
sweeping  roofs  of  various  audience  halls. 

MRS.  BISHOP. — Korea  and  her  Neighbour*.     Murray. 
By  permission  of  Mr.  John  Murray. 


Vegetation  and  Products  of  Japan 

Japan  is  rich  in  forests,  and  the  vegetation  that  greets 
the  eye  is  luxurious  in  the  extreme.  Amongst  the  principal 
trees  I  should  name  the  Japanese  cedar,  pine,  maple, 
camphor,  and  many  others.  Many  yield  not  only  very 
durable  wood,  but  wood  of  the  most  beautiful  kind,  tak- 
ing a  fine  polish,  and  used  extensively  in  cabinet  work. 
Bamboos  abound.  The  presence  of  pine  and  many  other 
non-deciduous  trees  gives  to  the  country  even  in  mid- 
winter an  appearance  of  summer.  Of  fruits  there  are 
several  varieties  —  strawberries,  melons,  plums,  grapes, 
persimmons,  figs,  loquats,  oranges.  The  absence  of  good 
orchard  fruit  is  due  to  the  heavy  autumnal  rains,  at  a 
time  when  the  fruit  requires  a  dry  temperature  and  a 
full  ripening  sun.  Of  flowers  and  flowering  shrubs  I 
should  name  the  camellia,  azalea,  hydrangea,  lilies,  peonies, 
chrysanthemum,  daphne,  and  wistaria,  while  wild  roses 
and  lilies  of  the  valley  flourish  in  Yezo.  There  is  no 
more  beautiful  sight  in  early  spring  in  Japan  than  the 
camellia  shrubs  and  trees  laden  with  their  blossoms  of  red 
and  white.  The  Japanese  are  excellent  gardeners,  and  enjoy 
a  high  reputation  for  their  skill  in  dwarfing  trees.  They 
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have  been  successful  in  acclimatising  many  of  our  own 
flowers,  roses,  tulips,  geraniums,  and  fuchsias,  all  of  which 
flourish  well  in  Japan.  Of  the  chrysanthemum  the  Japanese 
are  ardent  admirers.  I  have  seen  no  more  rare  sight  of 
its  kind  than  the  autumnal  chrysanthemum  display  at  the 
Imperial  Gardens  in  the  capital,  or  at  the  native  flower- 
shows  in  Yokohama.  Rice  is  largely  grown,  and  enjoys 
the  reputation  of  a  high  standard  of  excellence,  the  finest 
qualities  comparing,  I  believe,  with  the  best  Carolina  rice. 
Sake,  the  popular  native  drink,  is  brewed  from  rice ;  it  is 
generally  drunk  warm,  and  the  best  kind  is  not  unpalatable. 
Wheat,  barley,  and  millet  are  also  grown.  The  soil  is 
very  rich,  and  there  are  probably  no  people  in  the  world 
who  know  how  to  turn  their  land  to  better  account  than 
the  Japanese.  To  enumerate  in  detail  all  that  ordinary 
farm-lands  or  market -gardens  produce  would  be  a  very 
portentous  list,  but  I  may  name  beans,  pease,  rape-seed, 
radishes,  turnips,  onions,  carrots,  spinach,  beetroot,  potatoes, 
yams,  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  asparagus,  lettuce,  parsnips, 
egg-plant,  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  marrows,  artichokes,  and 
pumpkins.  Tea  is  largely  grown.  The  bulk  of  the  annual 
export  goes  to  the  United  States,  where  Japan  tea  has 
always  been  held  in  high  favour.  Japan  tea  is  not  in 
demand  in  England,  perhaps  owing  to  the  pale  colour  of 
the  tea  after  infusion.  Amongst  other  products  of  the 
soil  I  should  mention  tobacco  and  cotton.  Most  of  the 
cotton  grown  is  consumed  in  the  country.  Vegetable  wax, 
expressed  from  the  berries  of  a  tree,  is  also  a  considerable 
product;  and  amongst  other  products  not  confined  to 
agriculture  I  may  mention  camphor,  drugs  of  different 
kinds,  dried  fish,  fish  oil,  lacquered  ware,  porcelain  and 
earthenware,  copper  and  coal.  Silk  is  the  most  important 
of  all,  meeting  not  only  the  wants  of  the  Japanese  popula- 
tion as  large  consumers  of  silk,  but  allowing  of  a  considerable 
quantity  for  export. 

RUSSELL  ROBERTSON. — Scottish  Geographical  Magazine,  July  1887. 
By  permission  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Geographical  Society. 
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Nagasaki 

Nagasaki  is  excellently  situated  at  the  end  of  a  long, 
narrow  bay  in  front  of  one  of  the  deepest  and  safest 
harbours  in  all  Japan.  Extensive  mountain  ranges,  with 
peaks  of  from  300  to  400  metres  high,  protect  it  on 
three  sides  :  on  the  fourth  and  western  side  lies  the 
island  of  Takahoko,  from  whose  steep  heights  many 
hundreds  of  tortured  Christians  were  once  cast  into  the 
sea.  This  small  island  lies  to  the  left  of  the  entrance. 
The  heights  which  surround  Nagasaki  are  wooded  on  the 
top,  and  lower  down  are  laid  out  in  carefully  cultivated 
terraces,  whose  edges  are  planted  with  vegetable  wax- 
trees.  Here  and  there  is  seen  a  village,  or  an  isolated 
temple  with  a  gigantic  camphor-tree,  or  a  small  grove  ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  this  lovely  and  varied  panorama  the 
mirror-like  harbour,  with  its  large  and  small  vessels  and 
fishing  boats  picturesquely  scattered  about  it. 

The  town  of  Nagasaki  fills  up  a  small  ravine  on  each 
side  of  a  stream,  and  in  some  parts  ascends  towards  the 
neighbouring  precipices.  Its  streets  are  mostly  narrow, 
and  offer  nothing  particularly  striking  in  comparison  with 
other  Japanese  towns.  The  foreign  quarter,  with  its  neat 
houses  and  spacious  streets,  stretches  along  the  coast : 
the  Chinese  quarter,  as  also  in  Yokohama,  lying  some- 
what farther  back.  Nagasaki  not  having  so  productive  a 
country  behind  it  as  Yokohama,  or  even  as  Kobe,  its 
trade  is  not  equal  to  that  carried  on  by  these  towns.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  importance  of  its  harbour  for  inter- 
course with  China  and  Korea  will  probably  increase  more 
and  more.  Among  the  branches  of  industry  carried  on  at 
Nagasaki  are  working  in  tortoise-shell,  also  ordinary  lacquer 
work  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  and  lacquered  earthen- 
ware. Besides  these  articles  and  Arita  porcelain,  tobacco, 
tea,  vegetable  wax,  camphor,  and  several  products  of  less 
importance  are  brought  to  Nagasaki  for  exportation. 

PROF.  J.  J.  REIN. — Japan.     Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
By  permission  of  Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
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The  Inland  Sea 

Our  voyage  (from  Nagasaki)  next  was  to  Kobe,  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  famous  Inland  Sea.  Steamers  to  that 
port  from  China  or  the  Straits  usually  make  it  to  the 
east  of  Shikoku,  and  so  avoid  the  circuitous  and  lengthy 
threading  of  the  Inland  Sea,  which,  however,  is,  I  believe, 
for  beauty  and  loveliness  absolutely  without  a  rival  in  the 
world.  Let  the  traveller  recall  the  finest  bits  of  coast 
scenery  he  can  recollect — the  Bay  of  Naples  in  spring, 
Wemyss  Bay  on  a  summer's  morning,  a  trip  round  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  threading  the  islands  of  Denmark's  sounds, 
the  luxuriance  of  the  Sumatran  coast,  the  windings  of  the 
coral  islands  of  Bermuda,  wait  but  an  hour  or  two  and 
you  will  match  it  in  the  Inland  Sea. 

Before  entering  the  sea  itself  we  were  winding  for  ten 
hours  between  the  Archipelago  of  Goto  and  the  mainland 
northwards,  and  then  turning  eastwards,  crossed  the  Gulf 
of  Genkai  and  steamed  through  the  narrow  entrance  into 
the  Inland  Sea,  the  strait  of  Shimanoseki,  between  the 
northern  point  of  Kiushiu,  and  the  farthest  extremity  of 
the  main  island,  Hondo. 

The  entrance  to  the  sea  is  a  narrow  passage,  apparently 
not  more  than  two  miles  wide.  It  was  a  lovely  morning 
as  we  entered.  The  whole  scene  baffles  description  : 
islands,  bays,  terrace-ribbed  hills,  woods  of  stately  crypto- 
merias,  wooden  Adllages  nestling  in  every  recess.  The 
sea,  resplendent  as  a  mirror,  was  without  a  ripple,  and 
fleets  of  fishing  junks  were  dotted  about  everywhere.  It 
was  simply  a  fairy  scene  which  passes  description. 

CANON   H.  B.  TRISTRAM. — Rambles  in  Japan.     Religious  Tract 
Society. 

By  permission  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society. 

Yokohama  and  the  Way  to  Tokyo 

Yokohama  is  not  a  very  striking  place  in  itself,  a  low 
swamp,  ditched  over  at  right  angles  with  broad,  shallow, 
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tidal  canals  ;  bridged  over  at  very  frequent  intervals  with 
unpainted  wooden  structures  not  of  a  very  endurable 
character  :  a  town  of  rapid  weedy  growth  :  choked  up 
with  closely  built  hongs,  or  warehouses,  some  really  fine 
and  well-stored  western  shops,  a  good  hotel  or  two,  acres 
on  acres  of  bonded  and  free  stores,  custom-houses,  banks, 
shipping  offices,  poisoning  grogshops,  two  well  -  built 
churches,  tiny  shops  of  Chinese  money-changers,  tasteful 
bungalows  with  pretty  gardens,  a  spacious  railway  station, 
an  anchorage  wide  enough  for  the  fleets  of  all  nations, 
and  above  all  Fuji.  The  foreign  residences  are  built  on 
the  bluff,  the  seaward,  wave-eaten  margin  of  a  gently  built 
undulating  fertile  plateau,  which  marks  the  level  of  the 
ancient  coast.  From  the  bluff  you  get  a  good  view  of  the 
native  town  spread  out  on  the  reclaimed  swamp  of  plain 
below,  which  we  can  also  see  to  be  bounded  all  round  by 
the  edge  of  the  plateau  which  forms  this  same  bluff.  AV<- 
can  see  the  busy  harbour,  dotted  with  ever-moving  small 
craft,  among  which  float  several  great  ironclads,  of 
different  flags,  and  many  of  the  largest  sized  cargo, 
passenger  steamers,  and  sailing  vessels.  Round  the 
margin  of  the  bay  sweeps  the  Tokyo  railway,  and  the 
centre  of  the  channel  is  crowded  with  large  white-winged 
junks,  slowly  making  their  way  up  with  a  favouring 
breeze  to  the  great  metropolis  of  the  Mikado's  empire. 
Turning  to  the  west  Fuji  rises  to  a  height  of  about  13,000 
feet  from  behind  a  frowning  mass  of  lofty  dark  hills, 
which  are  sharply  silhouetted  against  its  dazzling  snowy 
sides.  They  terminate  a  long  rugged  range,  which  rises 
in  the  blue  distance  far  north  of  Tokyo. 

We  made  our  way  to  the  terminus  of  the  railway  for 
Tokyo.  The  country  outside  Yokohama  seems  to  be  one 
vast  fertile  plain  of  moist  paddy  fields,  laid  out  in  small 
squares,  and  on  our  right,  seen  through  a  sombre  fringe 
of  dark  green  pines,  lies,  spread  out,  the  grand  bay. 
Away  beyond,  rich,  loamy  fields  of  steeply-sloping  wooded 
bluffs  of  no  great  height,  whose  bosky  sides  are  dotted 
with  unpainted  Shinto  or  vermilion -coloured  Buddhist 
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shrines,  and  stained  with  sweet  patches  of  pale  rose- 
coloured  early  plum  blossom  :  while  far  above  these  rise 
the  dark  masses  of  the  Oyama  range,  crowned  with  the 
lofty  truncated  cone  of  Fuji.  At  Kawasaki  the  river  is 
spanned  by  a  fine  iron  viaduct  of  great  length,  and  the 
plain  is  some  12  or  14  miles  broad  where  the  railway 
crosses.  There  are  numerous  pretty  little  villages  and 
hamlets  on  the  way  to  Tokyo,  which  seem  to  be  mostly 
the  abodes  of  fishermen,  workers  in  straw,  or  shopkeepers 
dependent  on  the  simple  wants  of  an  agricultural  popula- 
tion. Here  and  there  we  get  a  glimpse  through  its 
bordering  pine  trees  of  the  famous  imperial  road,  the 
Tokaido,  dusty  and  ill  kept.  Peaceful  farm  steadings 
Avith  thatched  roofs  are  embosomed  in  dense  foliage, 
through  which  feathery  sprays  of  bamboo  rise  with  bold 
curve.  The  deep  rosy  pink  of  the  frequent  plum  tree 
gives  a  warm  summer-like  blush  to  the  woods. 

As  we  draw  near  the  Mikado's  capital,  bluffs,  similar 
to  those  at  Yokohama,  draw  in  towards  the  shore,  showing 
well  the  water-worn  margin  of  the  old  upraised  sea-coast 
which  bounded  the  bay  when  much  of  the  great  plain  lay 
still  under  its  blue  waters.  The  line  sweeps  round  the 
curve  of  the  bay  on  an  embankment.  As  we  just 
approach  the  straggling  group  of  mean  buildings  called 
Tokyo,  I  must  candidly  confess  my  surprise  and  disap- 
pointment. Imagine  a  gray  expanse  of  sea-water,  bounded 
by  a  gray  wilderness  of  dirty  shingle,  covering  dingle 
Avooden  houses,  Avith  nothing  to  relieve  the  eye  save  here 
and  there  a  bosky  clump  of  trees  rising  from  a  fragment 
of  the  old  higher  coast-line,  and  shading  the  lofty  tent- 
like  tiled  roof  of  a  colossal  temple.  This  Avide  Avaste  of 
wooden  structures  seems  in  the  thin  smoky  haze  to  merge 
into  the  horizon,  Avhile  the  sky-line  is  broken  by  straggling 
big  chimneys  belching  forth  smoke. 

Near  the  station,  Avhich  is  Avell  built,  there  is  a  fine 
Japanese  bank,  a  stone  arched  bridge,  TOAVS  of  stores,  and 
stretching  aAvay  through  the  centre  of  the  city  lies  the 
chief  boulevard,  built  of  stucco-covered  brick.  When  AVC 
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arrived  its  double  row  of  pines,  acacias,  and  plum  trees, 
which  latter  were  in  full  bloom,  formed  a  sight  of  touching 
beauty  in  the  heart  of  so  large  and  populous  a  city. 

H.  FAULDS. — Nine  Years  in  Nippon.     Alexander  Gardner. 

Tokyo 

The  site  of  the  city  is  not  flat  without  relief.  Especially 
in  its  northern  and  western  districts  there  are  many  little 
eminences,  all  covered  witli  thick  foliage,  but  the  eastward 
and  most  densely  populated  part  is  a  dead  level,  cut  north 
and  south  by  the  Sumida  River  and  intersected  in  all 
directions  by  canals.  To  one  approaching  it  from  the 
outside,  therefore,  the  city  is  not  imposing. 

The  ancient  castle  of  Yedo  is  the  nucleus  of  Tokyo.  Its 
picturesque,  wooded  grounds,  which  cover  many  square 
miles,  are  surrounded  by  what  we  may  regard  as  two 
moats,  though  there  is  really  only  one  of  spiral  form. 
The  space  within  the  outer  moat,  which  must  have  a  cir- 
cumference of  not  less  than  six  miles,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  official  quarter.  Surrounding  this,  but  situated  for 
the  most  part  to  the  south  and  east  of  it,  is  the  business 
part  of  the  city,  which  is  traversed  by  a  main  street  at 
least  seven  miles  in  length.  Within  a  few  yards  of  the 
business  centres  may  be  found  considerable  tracts  of  culti- 
vated ground  or  woodland.  The  suburbs  abound  in 
nursery-like  grounds,  bordered  by  well-trimmed  hedges, 
between  which  wind  picturesque  lanes  suggestive  of  Eng- 
land. Beyond  the  dark-green  undulations  of  the  plain 
rise  to  the  westward  a  wall  of  mountains  about  4000  feet 
in  height,  and  at  their  nearest  point  about  35  miles 
distant ;  above  the  most  southerly  point  of  these  towers 
Fuji-san.  At  a  point  west-north-west  of  the  city  this 
range  ceases ;  then  on  a  clear  day  the  horizon  line  to  the 
north-west  is  broken  by  the  smoking  summit  of  the  volcano 
Asamayama,  84  miles  off;  and  more  directly  north  may 
appear  the  Nikko  range,  76  miles  distant.  To  the  east 
the  plain  stretches  beyond  the  Gulf  of  Yedo  to  the  ocean, 
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but  to  the  south-east  considerable  hills  mark  the  gulf's 
south-western  shore,  where  it  narrows  opposite  the  hills 
near  Yokohama. 

Thus  lies  Tokyo,  a  low,  vast  city  on  a  great  plain,  the 
monotony  of  its  flat  stretches  of  wooden  houses  broken 
in  its  centre  by  the  groves  and  towers  of  its  castle,  and 
everywhere  by  little  green  eminences,  or  mere  level  patches 
of  wood. 

PROF.  W.  G.  DIXON. — The  Land  of  the  Morning.     Gemmell. 

For  the  Japanese  festival  of  cherry  blossoms,  see  ibid.  pp.  463-465. 
This  volume  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  picturesque  accounts  of 
Japan  available.  The  city  is  fully  and  graphically  described,  ibid.  pp. 
135-294.  For  Nikko,  regarding  whose  natural  and  architectural 
beauties  the  Japanese  have  a  proverb  corresponding  to  the  Italian 
"See  Naples  and  die,"  which  is  excellently  described,  see  ibid.  pp. 
530-543.  For  Asamayama  and  the  Japanese  Alps  generally,  see  REV.  W. 
WESTOX,  Mountaineering  and  Exploration  in  the  Japanese  Alps. 
Murray. 

Fuji-san 

You  would  not  wonder,  residing  here,  that  everybody 
in  Japan  talks  about  Fuji-san.  Living  in  Tokyo,  or  Yoko- 
hama, or  anywhere  along  this  Tokaido,  the  southern  road 
of  Japan,  you  would  soon  perceive  how  the  great  volcano 
dominates  landscape,  and  becomes,  in  reality  as  well  as  in 
imagination,  an  indisputable  element  in  the  national 
scenery.  Far  away  at  sea,  when  approaching  Japan,  if 
the  weather  be  clear,  long  before  the  faintest  blue  line  of 
coast  is  discernible  from  deck,  there  is  seen  hanging  in  the 
air  a  dim  white  symmetrical  cone,  which  is  Fuji-san. 
After  you  have  landed,  and  taken  up  your  residence  at 
Yokohama,  Tokyo,  or  any  point  of  the  south-east  littoral  of 
Nippon,  you  will  always  be  seeing  Fuji  from  some  garden 
nook,  some  tea-house  gallery,  some  grove  of  cryptomerias, 
or  thicket  of  bamboo,  or  even  from  the  railway  carriage 
window.  In  the  spring  and  autumn,  as  frequently  as  riot, 
she  will,  indeed,  be  shrouded  in  the  dense  masses  of 
white  or  gray  cumulus  which  her  crest  collects,  and  seems 
to  create,  from  the  mists  of  the  Pacific.  But  during 
summer,  when  the  snows  are  all  melted  from  the  vast 
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cone,  and  again  in  winter,  when  she  is  covered  with  snow 
half  way  down  her  colossal  sides,  the  air  is  clear  and  the 
superb  mountain  stands  forth,  dawn  after  dawn,  and 
evening  after  evening,  like  no  other  eminence  in  the 
world  for  beauty,  majesty,  arid  outline.  There  are  loftier 
peaks,  of  course,  for  Fuji-san  is  not  much  higher  than 
Mont  Blanc,  but  there  is  none,  not  even  Etna,  which  rises 
so  proudly  alone  from  the  very  brink  of  the  sea,  with 
nothing  to  hide  or  diminish  the  dignity  of  the  splendid 
and  immense  curves. 

As  late  as  the  fourteenth  century  Fuji  was  constantly 
smoking,  and  fire  is  spoken  off  with  the  eruptions,  the  last 
of  which  took  place  in  December  707,  and  continued  for 
nearly  forty  days.  In  this,  her  final  outbreak,  Fuji 
covered  Tokyo  itself,  60  miles  away,  with  6  inches  of  ash, 
and  sent  rivers  of  lava  far  and  wide.  Since  then  she  has 
slept,  and  only  one  little  spot  on  the  lip  of  the  crater, 
where  steam  exhales,  and  the  red  pumice  cracks  are  hot, 
shows  that  the  heart  of  this  huge  volcano  yet  glows,  and 
that  she  is  capable  of  destroying  again  her  own  beauty 
and  the  forests  and  rich  regions  of  fertility  which  clothe 
her  knees  and  feet. 

It  is  a  circuit  of  1 20  miles  to  go  all  round  the  base  of 
Fuji-san.  Generally  speaking,  the  lower  portion  of  the 
mountain  is  cultivated  to  a  height  of  1500  feet,  and  it  is  a 
whole  province  which  thus  climbs  round  her.  From  the 
border  of  the  farms  there  begins  a  rough  and  wild  but 
flowery  moorland,  which  stretches  round  the  hill  to  an 
elevation  of  4000  feet,  where  the  thick  forest  belt  com- 
mences. This  girdles  the  volcano  up  to  7000  or  8000 
feet.  Above  the  forest  extends  a  narrow  zone  of  thicket 
and  bush,  chiefly  dwarfed  larch  and  juniper,  after  which 
comes  the  bare,  burnt,  and  terribly  majestic  peak  itself, 
where  the  only  living  thing  is  a  little  yellow  lichen  which 
grows  in  the  fissures  of  the  lava  blocks. 

SIR  E.  AUXOLD. — Seas  and  Lands.     Longmans. 
I!y  permission  of  Sir  E.  Arnold  and  Messrs.  Longmans. 

For  the  ascent  of  Fuji,  see  ibid.  pp.  452-463. 
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Lake  Biwa 

Lake  Biwa  is  the  largest  and  most  interesting  lake  in 
Japan.  In  size  it  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  Lake  of 
Geneva.  The  surface  of  its  beautiful  green  waters  lies 
about  100  metres  above  the  sea.  Numerous  towns  and 
villages  and  well-cultivated  fields  extend  round  it,  gradu- 
ally rising  in  many  places  into  wooded  mountains.  A 
couple  of  small  rocky  islets  emerge  from  it,  inhabited 
by  cormorants  and  gulls.  Sailing-boats  and  steam-boats 
cross  it  and  carry  on  intercourse  between  places  on  its 
banks.  According  to  an  old  legend  the  lake  sprang  up  in 
a  night  at  the  same  time  with  Fuji.  The  environs  form  a 
district  rich  in  history  and  legend.  The  white  painted 
castle  of  Hikone,  which  even  at  a  distance  is  conspicuous 
on  the  south-eastern  shore,  the  celebrated  pine  of  Karasaki, 
or  the  beautiful  old  bridge  over  the  Uji-gawa  (the  river 
which  discharged  the  lake),  and  many  another  object,  are 
fascinating  to  him  who  knows  the  legend  associated  with 
it,  as  well  as  to  the  lover  of  nature  and  art. 

PROF.  J.  J.  REIN. — Japan.     Hodder  and  Stotigliton. 
By  permission  of  Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Ozaka  and  Kobe 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  distance  the  Imperial 
Government  railway  from  the  modern  to  the  ancient 
capital  follows  the  Tokaido,  the  great  national  highway, 
crossing  and  recrossing  it  at  intervals.  Tunnels  and 
bridges  are  .  numerous,  some  of  the  latter  of  great  length. 
Many  of  the  rivers  along  the  route  have  a  bed  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  small  volume  of  water  that  generally 
flows  down,  and  the  bridges  are  consequently  often  very 
long.  The  bed  of  one  river  crossed,  the  Oigawa,  is  nearly 
a  mile  across,  while  the  stream,  except  in  flood-time,  is 
only  about  100  feet  wide.  The  railway  passes  through 
the  broad  and  fertile  plain  surrounding  Fuji,  and  at 
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Gotemba,  the  highest  point  on  the  line,  is  obtained  one  of 
the  finest  views  of  the  Peerless  Mountain.  Passing 
through  the  provinces  of  Owari  and  Uno,  with  their 
thickly  scattered  towns  and  villages,  we  see  evidences  still 
remaining  of  the  terrible  earthquake  which  devastated  that 
part  in  1891.  The  line  runs  for  some  miles  parallel  with 
the  shore  of  the  far-famed  Lake  Biwa,  which  is  classic 
ground,  and  after  passing  in  succession  Kyoto  and  Ozaka 
we  arrive  at  Kobe,  our  destination. 

Kioto  was  the  capital  of  the  empire  till  the  revolution 
of  18G8.  It  occupies  an  area  of  25  square  miles,  and 
has  a  population  of  about  500,000  inhabitants,  but  since 
the  foundation  of  Yedo  (Tokyo)  in  1590,  it  has  declined 
in  size  and  importance.  It  is  almost  entirely  encircled 
by  hills,  and  the  Tokaido  railway  has  to  make  a  sharp 
bend  in  order  to  get  into  the  city.  It  is  a  city,  not  of 
seven  hills,  but  of  thirty-six  peaks,  on  the  slopes  and  at 
the  feet  of  which  are  not  less  than  thirty-five  temples.  Of 
these,  the  Chion-in,  with  its  bronze  bell,  as  famous  as  that 
of  Moscow,  the  Kiomidzu,  and  others,  are  among  the  great 
Buddhist  shrines  of  the  country.  Well  may  Kyoto  aspire 
to  the  ambitious  title  of  the  "  Rome  of  the  Far  East."  Of 
other  buildings  of  historic  interest  at  Kyoto,  the  chief  are 
the  Imperial  Palace,  covering  an  area  of  26  acres,  the 
Nijo  castle,  with  its  cyclopean  wall,  a  typical  example  of  a 
Japanese  fortress,  within  "  a  dream  of  golden  beauty " ; 
Gold  Tower  and  Silver  Tower,  both  monuments  of  the 
fourteenth  century ;  Sen-yugi,  for  over  six  centuries  the 
burial-place  of  the  Mikados,  and  Kiyomizu-deza,  dedicated 
to  eleven-faced,  thousand-handed  Kwannon. 

Ozaka  is  the  second  city  of  the  empire  in  size,  and  is 
variously  called  the  Venice,  from  its  numerous  canals  and 
bridges,  the  Glasgow,  and  the  Chicago  of  Japan.  Its 
forest  of  chimney  stalks,  and  generally  its  commercial  and 
industrial  importance  justify  the  latter  appellation.  One 
of  the  most  important  sights  at  Ozaka  is  the  castle, 
Avhich  has  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  most  stirring 
times  of  Japanese  history.  A  magnificent  palace  which 
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stood  originally  within  the  castle  no  longer  exists.  I 
must  confess  that  I  was  not  altogether  prepared  for  such  a 
stupendous  sight  as  Hideyoshi's  fortress.  Some  of  the  stones 
measure  as  much  as  40  feet  in  length,  and  10  in  height, 
and  can  only  be  compared  to  the  temple  foundations  at 
Jerusalem.  Even  the  moats  are  paved  with  granite. 
The  castle  now  serves  as  headquarters  for  the  garrison, 
and  the  prim  dapper  Japanese  soldier  is  met  at  every  turn. 
A  visit  to  a  temple  or  two,  a  stroll  through  the  great 
bazaar  with  its  labyrinthine  mazes,  and  a  tiffin  in  a  balcony 
overhanging  the  river  Yodogawa,  with  its  countless  quaint 
junks,  and  sampans,  and  barges,  occupied  the  rest  of  the 
day,  and  in  the  evening  I  went  on  to  Kobe. 

Kobe  (including  Hyogo),  one  of  the  five  treaty  ports, 
and  the  second  export  city  of  the  Empire,  has  a  population 
of  nearly  100,000.  It  has  a  picturesque  setting,  with  a 
rugged  chain  of  mountains  as  a  background.  The  range"  is 
dotted  for  some  distance  up  the  slope  with  fine  European 
villas,  and  at  night  the* hillside  and  the  harbour  look  as  if 
illuminated  for  some  festal  occasion.  The  main  street, 
Moto-machi,  abounds  in  curio  shops,  in  which  you  can 
purchase  all  sorts  of  Japanese  curiosities,  from  a  god  or 
goddess  to  a  stone  lantern. 

REV.  J.  LL.  THOMAS. — Journeys  among  the  Gentle  Japs.    Sampson  Low. 
By  permission  of  Messrs.  Sampson  Low. 


Kyoto  at  Night 

Like  all  Japanese  towns  Kyoto  is  best  seen  at  night. 
The  scene  is  then  fairyland,  with  its  thousands  of  brightly 
coloured  lanterns.  On  the  river  these  appear  to  special 
advantage,  for,  the  water  being  shallow,  clusters  of  per- 
manent platforms  stud  the  stream,  and  these  at  night  are 
turned  into  tea-houses  brightly  lighted  up. 

CAI>T.  G.  J.  YOUNGHUSBAND. — On  Short  Leave  to  Japan.     Sampson 
Low. 

By  permission  of  Messrs.  Sampson  Low. 
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Across  the  Tsugaru  Strait  to  Yezo 

At  Namyoka  occurred  the  last  of  the  very  numerous 
ridges  we  have  crossed  since  leaving  Nikko.  From  it 
we  looked  over  a  rugged  country  upon  a  dark-gray  sea, 
nearly  land-locked  by  pine-clothed  hills  of  a  rich  purple 
indigo  colour.  The  gray  sea  was  Aomori  Bay ;  beyond 
was  the  Tsugaru  Strait.  Aomori  has  a  great  export  trade 
in  cattle  and  rice  to  Yezo,  besides  being  the  outlet  of 
an  immense  annual  emigration  from  Northern  Japan  to 
the  Yezo  fishery,  and  it  also  imports  from  Hakodate  large 
quantities  of  fish,  skins,  and  foreign  merchandise.  It  has 
a  deep,  well-protected  harbour. 

After  doing  GO  miles  in  fourteen  hours  we  reach  the  head 
of  Hakodate  Harbour.  It  was  blowing  and  pouring  like  a 
bad  day  in  Argyllshire,  the  spin-drift  was  driving  over  the 
bay,  the  Yezo  Mountains  loomed  darkly  and  loftily  through 
the  rain  and  mist,  and  wind  and  thunder,  and  "  noises  of 
the  northern  sea"  gave  one  a  wild  welcome  to  these 
northern  shores.  A  rocky  head,  like  Gibraltar,  a  cold- 
blooded looking  gray  town — struggling  up  a  steep  hillside 
— a  few  conifers,  a  great  many  junks,  a  few  steamers  of 
foreign  rig  at  anchor,  a  number  of  sampans  riding  the 
rough  water  easily,  seen  in  flashes  between  gusts  of  rain 
and  drift,  were  all  I  saw. 

When  the  mists  lifted  they  revealed,  not  mountains 
smothered  in  greenery,  but  naked  peaks,  volcanoes  only 
recently  burnt  out  with  the  red  ash  flaming  under  the 
noonday  sun,  and  passing  through  shades  of  pink  into 
violet  at  sundown.  Strips  of  sand  border  the  bay,  ranges 
of  hills,  with  here  and  there  a  patch  of  pine  or  scrub,  fade 
into  the  far-off  blue,  and  the  great  cloud  shadows  lie  upon 
their  scored  sides  in  indigo  and  purple.  Blue  as  the 
Adriatic  are  the  waters  of  the  land-locked  bay.  The 
abruptness  of  the  double  peaks  behind  the  town  is  softened 
by  a  belt  of  cryptomeria,  and  the  sandy  strip  which  con- 
nects the  headland  with  the  mainland  heightens  the  general 
resemblance  of  the  contour  of  the  ground  to  Gibraltar. 
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A  single  look  at  Hakodate  itself  makes  one  feel  that  it 
is  Japan  all  over.  The  streets  are  very  wide  and  clean, 
but  the  houses  are  mean  and  low.  The  grand  tile  roofs 
of  some  other  cities  are  not  to  be  seen.  There  is  not  an 
element  of  permanence  in  the  wide  and  windy  streets.  It 
is  an  increasing  and  busy  place ;  it  lies  for  two  miles 
along  the  shore,  and  has  climbed  the  hill  till  it  can  get  no 
higher ;  but  still  houses  and  people  look  poor.  Looking 
down  on  it  from  above  you  see  miles  of  gray  boulders 
and  realise  that  every  roof  in  the  windy  capital  is  "  hodden 
doun  "  by  a  weight  of  paving  stones.  Some  of  the  flatter 
roofs  are  pebbled  all  over  like  a  courtyard,  and  others  are 
covered  with  sod  and  crops  of  grass,  the  two  latter  arrange- 
ments being  precautions  against  risks  from  sparks  during 
fires.  None  of  the  streets,  except  one  high  up  on  the  hill, 
with  a  row  of  fine  temples  and  temple  grounds,  call  for 
any  notice.  Nearly  every  house  is  a  shop.  The  only 
novelties  are  the  furs,  skins,  and  horns.  I  covet  the 
great  bear  furs,  and  the  deep  cream-coloured  furs  of  the 
Aino  dogs,  which  are  cheap  as  well  as  handsome.  The 
cheap  lacquer  from  Aomori  is  also  tempting  to  a  stranger. 
MRS.  BISHOP. — Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan.  Murray. 
By  permission  of  Mr.  John  Murray. 


A  Japanese  Inn  and  Garden 

Our  first  regular  halt  was  at  a  straggling  village  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  where  we  found  a  very  clean  and  com- 
fortable little  Japanese  inn.  Our  toy,  paper  rooms,  15 
feet  square  and  7  feet  high,  faced  inwards  from  the  road 
towards  the  diminutive  Japanese  garden.  A  Japanese 
garden  is  frequently  about  10  yards  square,  and  in  this 
small  space  is  found  a  complete  park  and  demesne,  with 
lake,  summer-houses,  temples,  trees,  all  complete,  and  all 
in  keeping  with  the  dimensions  available.  The  lake  is 
4  feet  long  and  full  of  small  gold-fish ;  on  the  border 
stands  an  old  pine-tree  exactly  18  inches  high  and  50 
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years  old ;  beneath  its  shade  is  a  temple  carved  out  of 
one  piece  of  stone  the  size  of  a  brick ;  on  a  lofty  crag, 
some  2 1  feet  high,  stands  a  fine  maple  tree,  perfect  in 
form  and  shape,  1 5  years  old  and  1 2  inches  high ;  round 
the  corner,  in  a  sunny  spot,  is  a  prolific  orange-tree  18 
inches  high,  with  one  full-sized  ripe  orange  on  it,  the  only 
disproportioned  occupant  of  the  garden. 

CAPTAIN    G.   J.   YOUNGHUSBAND.  —  On  Short  Leave  to  Japan. 
Sampson  Low. 

By  permission  of  Messrs.  Sampson  Low. 


Arts  and  Crafts  in  Japan 

Most  of  the  craftsmen  of  Japan  live  on  the  extreme 
outskirts  of  Tokyo,  almost  in  the  country,  each  in  his 
little  home,  with  two  or  three  pupils  around  him,  under 
conditions  giving  the  freest  scope  to  his  own  genius  and 
fancy.  The  only  place  that  resembled  a  factory  was 
where  cloisonnd  enamel  was  being  made.  The  process  is 
very  complicated.  First,  the  plain  copper  vase  or  bowl 
or  tray  is  taken  between  the  knees  of  the  workman,  who 
snips  off  bits  of  brass,  T\  inch  wide,  from  a  long  roll  before 
him,  bends  them  with  tweezers,  and  glues  them  on  edge 
to  the  copper,  thus  making  the  outlines  and  detailed  lines 
of  the  finished  sketch  lying  before  him.  An  apprentice  is 
putting  the  simple  pattern  in  this  way  on  the  flat  bottom 
of  a  tray,  while  the  most  skilful  workman  is  poring  over 
the  delicate  lines  of  the  eyes  and  feathers  of  a  cock.  The 
outline  is  next  passed  to  a  table  between  two  workmen, 
who  fill  up  the  interstices  with  enamel  from  fifty  little 
cups  of  coloured  pigment.  Then  the  work  is  fired,  again 
painted  with  enamels,  again  fired,  and  so  on,  till  little  is 
seen  but  a  daub-like,  distant  copy.  This  is  then  polished 
down  with  the  greatest  care  until  the  shining  edge  of  the 
brass  strips  is  reached,  and  at  precisely  the  same  point 
the  colours  are  a  perfect  copy  of  the  original.  Cloisonnd 
making  is  labour  of  the  most  minute  kind,  added  to 
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exquisite  skill  in  the  handling  and  combining  of  pigments. 
The  result  in  its  highest  form  is  a  painting  more  delicate 
than  water-colours  and  more  lasting  than  brass. 

An  ivory-carver  sat  in  his  little  room,  open  to  his 
little  garden,  chiselling  upon  a  magnificent  tusk,  from 
which  the  form  of  a  very  graceful  female  figure  was  just 
emerging.  "  Are,  you  not  very  soi'ry  sometimes  to  part  with 
one  of  these  works  that  has  been  part  of  your  life  so  long." 
He  shook  his  head.  "  No,  I  expect  the  next  will  be  mm-r 
beautiful." 

The  most  interesting  and  elaborate  process  is  lacquer- 
making.  It  has  been  the  most  characteristic  and  popular 
Japanese  art  for  1500  or  perhaps  2000  years.  The 
object,  generally  a  tray,  or  box,  or  cabinet,  is  first  made 
in  thin  white  pine,  as  only  Japanese  carpenters  can  make 
such  things,  then  the  joints  are  all  covered  with  muslin 
and  rice  glue  and  a  thin  coat  of  lacquer,  and  the  whole  is 
dried  in  the  oven.  Lacquer  is  the  sap  of  the  lacquer-tree, 
drawn  off  by  making  incisions  in  the  rainy  season,  and 
secretly  prepared.  Then  thin  hemp-cloth  is  stretched 
tightly  over  the  whole  surface,  upon  a  basis  of  mixed 
lacquer  and  wheat  flour.  Then  coat  after  coat  of  different 
kinds  of  lacquer  is  laid  on,  polishing  after  polishing  is 
given,  till  after  the  last  coat  the  last  polish  is  attained 
with  powdered  calcined  deer's  horn  applied  with  the 
finger.  The  gold  mottled  surface  is  produced  by  dusting 
gold  flake  through  a  muslin  sieve,  and  the  designs  iipon 
coloured  lacquer  are  first  traced  in  gold  and  then  the 
powders  are  applied  in  a  multitude  of  ways.  Old  gold 
lacquer  is  so  extremely  costly — the  artificer  told  us  it  is 
so  costly  because  of  the  large  quantity  of  gold  used  to 
obtain  the  right  surface. 

The  actual  manual  skill  of  the  Japanese  artificer  seems 
remarkable  to  us,  but  it  does  not  strike  his  fellow-country- 
men as  being  much  out  of  the  common.  This  extra- 
ordinary people,  who  pull  the  saw  or  the  plane  towards 
them  instead  of  pushing  it  away,  who  make  the  threads 
of  their  screws  run  the  other  way  from  ours,  who  sit 
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down  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  as  a  mark  of  respect, 
who  blow  their  noses  upon  paper,  and  wrap  up  their 
parcels  in  pocket-handkerchiefs,  are  born  with  a  manual 
dexterity  that  is  simply  astonishing.  Any  little  job  that 
requires  intelligence  and  manual  skill  almost  any  Japanese 
will  do  for  you. 

H.  NOUMAX. — The  Real  Japan.     Fisher  Unwin. 
By  permission  of  H.  Norman.  Esq.,  M.P. 


The  Japanese  Love  of  Beauty 

The  exquisite  droop  of  a  branch  over  a  wall  will  arrest 
the  attention  of  your  groom  or  jinrikisha  runner.  The 
very  chimney-sweep  will  get  ecstatic  over  a  vase  with  a 
single  spray  of  plum-blossoms  set  in  it.  Even  a  present 
of  fish  assumes,  in  Japanese  hands,  a  positive  attractive- 
ness. In  a  shallow,  oblong  wooden  pail,  half  full  of 
water,  and  lined  with  green  leaves,  flash  the  live  fish  in 
all  the  beauty  of  life.  A  delicately  embroidered  square 
of  crape  or  satin  is  used  to  cover  the  tray  on  which  any 
gift  is  laid,  and  be  it  eggs  or  a  roll  of  silk,  it  is  equally 
delightful  to  the  eye.  In  their  shop  signs,  too,  the  lines 
of  beauty  lie  embodied.  A  Chinese  ideograph  is  a  Avork 
of  art :  it  is  a  decoration  as  well  as  a  word  picture.  It 
delights  the  eye  of  the  foreigner,  even  though  he  be  ignorant 
of  its  meaning.  As  one  writer  has  said,  "  Whatever  these 
people  fashion,  from  the  toy  of  an  hour  to  the  triumphs 
of  all  time,  is  touched  by  a  taste  unknown  elsewhere." 

Flowers  are  intensely  admired  by  the  Japanese ;  but 
it  is  an  eye-worship,  not  a  nose-worship.  At  the  time  of 
cherry-blossoms,  when  the  leafless  trees  are  covered  with 
the  delicate  pink-white  petals,  and  the  whole  air  is  filled 
with  the  subtle  perfume,  the  Japanese  turn  out  in  gala 
costume  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  And  so  on 
through  the  year  :  in  May,  when  the  wistaria  hangs  its 
pendulous  heads  over  the  ponds  at  Kamedo ;  in  June, 
when  the  iris  unfolds  its  chalices  in  the  gardens  of  Horikiri; 
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in  August,  when  the  lotus  lifts  its  globular  flowers  above 
the  broad  leaves  that  float  on  the  muddy  surface  of  the 
moat,  and  in  November,  when  the  chrysanthemum  is  the 
cynosure  of  every  eye,  all  Tokyo  turns  out  to  gaze. 

DR.  C.  G.  KNOTT. — Scottish  Geographical  Magazine,  April  1892. 

By  permission  of  Dr.  C.  G.  Knott  and  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Geo- 
graphical Society. 
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lay  down  again  till  he  has  read  many  of  its  varied  and  fascinating  pages."— 
Glasgow  Herald. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHORS. 

MAN  AND  HIS  WORK 

AN   INTRODUCTION  TO  HUMAN  GEOGRAPHY. 

SECOND  EDITION. 
Snudl  Crovm  8co,  Cloth.     Price  is.  6d.     144  pp.     Illustrated. 

"  The  book  is  well  informed  and  carefully  written,  and  will  call  the 
attention  of  teachers  of  geography  to  much  that  is  new  and  interesting. 
.  .  .  After  all,  however,  the  real  service  which  Dr.  Herbertson  has  done 
us  is  to  present  us,  clearly  and  effectively,  with  the  problems  of  geography 
and  human  life  viewed  from  a  point  far  too  often  ignored  by  writers  and 
teachers.  We  are  grateful  to  him.'' — Journal  of  Education. 

"A  novel  departure  worthy  of  all  commendation.  The  study  of  a  work 
like  this  should  bring  a  new  and  absorbing  interest  into  the  ordinary 
geography  class.  We  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  all  teachers." 
— Educational  /'<'/•/,•//•. 

"We  know  of  no  popular  volume  in  which  this  rational  method  of 
treating  geography  is  so  effectively  embodied.  It  gives  a  new  distinction 
to  the  school  series  in  which  it  appears." — Practical  Teacher. 


PublisJied  by 
A.  &  C.  BLACK,  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W. 


Black's  Scbool 


BY  L.  W.  LYDE,  M.A. 

Headmaster  of  Bolton  Graniuiar  School. 

A  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  WORLD 

Small  Crown  Svo.     Price  2s.  6d.     Bound  in  Cloth. 

"  Its  arrangement  is  judicious,  and  it  affords  practical  proof  that  the.  study  of 
geography  need  not  and  should  not  consist  in  committing  long  list-,  ,,(  t»wns  and 
rivers,  mountains  ami  islands  to  memory,  but  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  utilised  us 
an  excellent  medium  for  the  sound  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties.— GJ«.«/""'  //• 

A  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF 
THE   WORLD 

Small  Crown  Svo.     Price  2s.  6d.     Bound  in  Cloth. 

GEOGRAPHIES  OF 


EUROPE. 

THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 


NORTH  AMERICA. 
SOUTH  AMERICA. 
AFRICA.  ASIA. 


Small  Crown  Svo.     Price  is.  4<1.  each.     Bound  in  Cloth. 

"  Mr.  Lyde  has  reduced  the  subordinate  geographical  facts  to  a  minimum.  He 
will  earn  thereby  the  gratitude  of  many  weary  and  intelligent  pupils,  whose  souls 
revolt  against  the  useless  detail  generally  thrust  upon  them." — />'<»• 

"  Why  teachers  should  continue  to  use  the  '  soul-destroying '  type  of  geographical 
text-book,  now  that  such  admirable  volumes  as  these  are  available,  is  difncult  to 
understand.  The  volumes  belong  to  a  series  which  has  only  to  be  seen  to  be 
adopted." — School  World. 

GEOGRAPHY  READERS 

Small  Crown  Svo.     Price  is.  4<1.  each.   Illustrated. 


III.  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 
IV.A  BRITISH  ISLES. 


IV.B  EUROPE. 

IV.C  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 


V.  AFRICA. 

"  An  attempt  is  successfully  made  to  treat  geography  in  very  simple  language, 
but  on  thoroughly  scientific  lines." — The  Schoolmaster. 

"The  dullest  pupil  will  find  it  an  impossibility  to  lose  interest  in  its  contents. 
The  book  is  copiously  illustrated,  and  is  a  work  of  considerable  merit."— /•.'</»•••' 


A.  &  C.  BLACK,  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W. 


BLACK'S 
EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 

Small  Crown  8vo.      Large  Type. 
Strongly  Bound. 


ALGEBRA. 

BT 

PROF.  G.  CHRYSTAL,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

INTRODUCTION      TO      ALGEBRA. 

For  the  Use  of  Secondary  Schools  and 
Technical  Colleges. 

Third  Edition,  Price  5s. 

Or  in  two  separate  parts. 

Part  I.      Price  2s. 
Part  II.    Price  4s. 

BY  M.  S.  DAVID,  B.A. 

BEGINNERS'  ALGEBRA. 
With     Illustrations.        2nd     Edition. 
(With  or  Without  Answers.) 

Price  23.  6d. 
Answers  separate.  Price  6d. 


ARITHMETIC. 

By  T.  B.  ELLERY,  F.R.G.S. 

THE   COUNCIL  ARITHMETIC. 

Illustrated. 

Scheme  B. 

Complete  in  One   Volume,  with  or 
without  Answers,  Price  2s.  6d. 

In   TWO  Volumes  with  or  without 
Answers,  Price  Is.  6d.  each. 

Answers  separate,  complete 

Price  Is.  6d. 


ARITHMETIC 

(Continued) 

THE  COUNCIL  ARITHMETIC— Con. 

Scheme  B. 
Parti. 

Paper  Covers,  2d. ;  Limp  Cloth  3d. 
Parts  II.  and  III. 

Paper,  3d.  each  •  Cloth,  4d.  each. 
Parts  IV.  and  V. 

Paper,  3d.  each  ;  Cloth,  4d.  each. 
Parts  VI.,  VII.,  and  VIII. 

Paper,  4d.  each ;  Cloth,  6d.  each. 

Answers  to  Parts.    Cloth. 

Price  4d.  each. 

By  A.    SONNENSCHEIN   AND  H.    A. 

NESBITT,   M.A.,   Univ.   Coll. 
London. 

THE  NEW  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OP 
ARITHMETIC. 

In  Three  Parts,  Price  2s.  each. 
Part  I.,  Integral ;  Parts  II.  and  III. 
Fractional  and  Approximate ; 
or  complete  in  One  Volume, 
with  or  without  Answers. 

Price  4s.  6d. 

Answers  to  Complete  Book 
in  separate  Volume.    Price  Is.  6d. 

A. B.C.  OP  ARITHMETIC. 
Teachers'  Book.    Parts  I.  and  II. 

Price  Is.  each. 
Exercise  Book.    Parts  I.  and  II. 

Price  4d.  each. 

ARITHMETICAL  EXERCISES. 
For  Junior  Forms. 

BY  R.  B.  MORGAN,  B.Litt. 
Book  I. 
Crown  8vo.,  limp  cloth.     Price  Is. 


A  Specimen  Copy  of  any  of  the  Text  Books  in  this  List  will  be  sent  to  Head 
Teachers  for  half  the  published  price,  plus  2d.  to  cover  postage. 

ADAM  &  CHARLES  BLACK,  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

September  190.5, 


BLACK'S  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES  (Continued) 


BIBLICAL. 

OLD  TESTAMENT  HISTORY. 
For  Sixth  Form,  Boyt. 
By  Rev.  T.  NICKLIN,  M.A. 

Part  I.     From  the  call  of  Abraham  to 

the  death  of  Joshua. 
With  Illustrations  and  Maps.     Price  3s. 

Part   III.      From   the   Death  of    Jo- 

hoshaphat. 
With  Illustrations  and  Maps.      Price  38. 


BOTANY. 

By  D.  H.  SCOTT,  M.A.,  PH.D.,  F.B.S. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  STRUCTURAL 
BOTANY. 

In  Two  Parts,  each  containing 

116  Illustrations. 

Part    I.    FLOWERINO    PLANTS. 

tith  Edition.  Price  3s.  6d. 

Part  II.    FLOWERLESS  PLANTS. 

4th  Edition.  Price  3s.  6(L 


CHEMISTRY. 

By  TKLFORD  VARLKY,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 
PROGRESSIVE  COURSE  OF  CHEM- 
ISTRY.    For  Junior  Classes.     With 
166  Illustrations.     (2nd  edition.) 

Price  2s.  6(L 
By  A.  SCOTT,  D.Sc. 

AN    INTRODUCTION    TO    CHEMI- 
CAL THEORY. 

Crown  Svo.    Illustrated.    Price  5s. 


ECONOMICS. 

By  Prof.  J.  SHIELD  NICHOLSON. 

ELEMENTS  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 
Demy  8vo,  cloth.     Price  7s.  6<L  net. 


ENGLISH. 

By  J.  H.  FOWLER,  M.A. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ESSAY  WRITING. 
For  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Private 
Students.  (2nd  edition.)  Price  2s.  6d. 

A  FIRST  COURSE  OF  ESSAY 
WRITING.  Second  Edition.  Price  6<L 


ENGLISH     (Continued) 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY  PROSE. 
Second  Edition.  Price  Is.  4d. 

ESSAYS  FROM  DE  QUINCEY. 

Price  2s. 

Edited  by  JOHN  DOWNIE,  M.A. 

DE  QUINCEY'S  "CONFESSIONS  OF 
AN  OPIUM  EATER."    Price  3s.  6d. 
MACAULAY'S  "LIFE  OF  PITT." 

Price  2s. 

Edited  by  IVOR  B.  JOHN,  M.A. 

MACAULAY'S  LIVES  OF  GOLD- 
SMITH AND  JOHNSON.  Price  Is. 

Edited  by  E.  E.  SMITH. 

BUNYAN'S  THE  PILGRIM'S  PRO- 
GRESS. 

With  18  Illustrations  and  Short  Life  of 
Bunyan.  Price  Is.  »d. 

POETRY. 

Each  Volume  contains  a  short  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  for  School  I'se. 

Price  6d.  net.  each. 

Edited  by  C.  LINKLATER  THOMSON. 
POEMS  OF  R.  &  E.  B.  BROWNING. 
POEMS  OF  LORD  BYRON. 
POEMS  OF  LORD  TENNYSON. 
POEMS  OF  KEATS  &  COLERIDGE. 

Edited  by  E.  E.  SPEIGHT,  B.A. 
POEMS    OF   PERCY   B.   SHELLEY. 
POEMS  OF  H.  W.  LONGFELLOW. 

By  A.  C.  M'DONNELL,  M.A. 
NINETEENTH  CENTURY  POETRY. 
Price  Is.  4d. 

By  JOHN  F.  MILNE. 

PASSAGES  FOR  PARAPHRASING. 
Price  9d. 

By  J.  A.  NICKLIN,  B.A. 

LYRA  SERIORUM.  Poems  for  Sun- 
day Study.  Price  8d. 
By  W.  E.  TAYLOR. 

PICTURE  LESSONS.  I.  Contain- 
ing fifteen  full  page  illustrations  in 
colour  and  questions  upon  each.  Limp 
cloth.  Price  6d. 


BLACK'S  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES  (Continued) 


ENGLISH     (Continued) 
DICKENS. 

Edited  by  A.  A.  BARTER. 

\  Complete  Text, 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD.    with  lutroduc- 

A   TALE   OF    rwolJnvSgSui 

CITIES.  |    Fronti.pi«* 

BABNABY  RUDGE.        I  Prlce  2*>-  6d- 
J        each. 

THACKERAY'S  ESMOND. 
School  Edition.     With  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Plans.  Price  2s   6d. 

CARLYLE'S  SARTOR  EESARTDS. 
Edited  with  Notes  and  Introduction. 

By  JAMES  A.  8.  BARUETT.     Price  3s.  6d. 

By  JOHN  FINNEMORE. 

THE  COUNCIL  UTERAKY  READERS 
Book  I. 

With  8  full-page  illustrations  in 
colour  and  35  in  black  and  white  in 
the  text.  Price  lOd. 

Book  II. 

With  8  full-page  illustrations  in 
colour  and  33  in  black  and  white  in 
the  text.  Price  Is. 

Other  Books  in  preparation. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

KING  LEAR.  Edited,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  P.  SHBAVYN, 
M.A.  Price  €d. 

MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.  Edited, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  J. 
STRONG,  B.A.  Price  6d. 

HENRY  IV.    Part  I.     Edited,  with 

Introduction  and  Notes,  by  H.  W.  ORD, 

B.A.  Price  6d. 

MIDSUMMER-        ^|  Edited    ^^   an 

NIGHT'S  DREAM,     introduction  and 

JULIUS  CAESAR.  VNotes,    by    Prof. 

MACBETH.  L- 

RICHARD  III.         J 

SCOTT. 

COMPLETE  TEXT. 
WAVE  RLE  Y. 
ROB  ROY. 
OLD  MORTALITY. 
LEGEND  OF  MONTROSE 
IVANHOE. 
THE  ABBOT. 
KENILWORTH. 
FORTUNES  OF  NIGEL. 


Each 

Volume  con- 
tains special 
Introduc- 
tion, Notes, 
and  Index. 
Price  2s. 
each. 


ENGLISH     (Continued) 

SCOTT.    COMPLETE  TKXT— Con. 

QUENTIN  DURWARD, 
THE  TALISMAN. 
WOODSTOCK. 
FAIR     MAID    OF 
PERTH. 

CONTINUOUS  RE  A  MRS.    Abritlgtdtext. 

WAVERLEY. 

ROB  ROY. 

OLD  MORTALITY. 

IVANHOE. 

THE  ABBOT. 

KENILWORTH. 

FORTUNES  OF  NIGEL. 

QUENTIN  DURWARD. 

THE  TALISMAN. 

WOODSTOCK. 

FAIR  MAID  OF  PERTH. 

BATTLE  PIECES. 

READERS  FOR  YOCNG  PEOPLE. 


Each 

Volume  con- 
tains special 
Introduc- 
tion and 
Notes. 

Price  Is.  6d. 
each. 


ROB  ROY. 

OLD  MORTALITY. 

IVANHOE. 

THE  MONASTERY. 

THE  ABBOT. 

THE  PIRATE. 

QUENTIN  DURWARD. 

THE  TALISMAN. 

FAIR  MAID  OF  PERTH  J 

LADY  OF  THE  LAKE, 
with  special  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  R.  G.  McKlNLAY.     And  containing 
Frontispiece.  Price  Is.  6d. 

LAY    OF    THE    LAST    MINSTREL. 

MARMION. 

LORD  OF  THE  ISLES. 
Edited  with  Special  Introduction  and 
Notes,    by    W.   M.   MACKXXZIK,  M.A. 
And  containing  Frontispieces. 

Price  Is.  6d.  each. 


Arranged  by 

HARRIET 
GASSIOT,  and 
edited,  with 

an  Intro- 
duction and 
simple 

Notes,  by 

W,  M. 
MACKENZIE. 

Price  6d. 

each  net. 

Edited, 
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ENGLISH,  Historical 

By  L.  W.  LYDK,  M.A. 

THE  AGE  OF  BLAKE.  With  14 
Illustrations.  Price  Is.  4d. 

THE  AGE  OF  DEAKE.  With  12 
Illustrations.  Price  Is.  4d. 

THE  AGE  OF  HAWKE.  With  9 
Illustrations.  Price  Is.  4d. 

By  H.  DE  B.GIBBINS,M.  A.,Lrrr.D, 

THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE  IN  THE 
NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  Third 
Ed.  35  Illustrations,  4  Maps.  Price  2s. 

By  JOHN  FINNEMORE. 

FAMOUS  ENGLISHMEN. 
Vol.  I.    King  Alfred  to  Shakespeare. 

With  57  Illustrations. 
Vol.   II.     Cromwell  to  Lord   Roberts. 

57  Illustrations.     Price  Is.  4d.  each. 

MEN  OF  RENOWN. 

King  Alfred  to  Lord  Roberts.  With 
71  Illustrations.  Price  Is.  6d. 

Similar  to  "  Famous  Englishmen,"  but 
containing  the  principal  men  of  both 
periods  in  one  volume. 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS  OF  OTHER  DAYS. 

Vol.  I.    The  Coming  of  the  Romans  to 

the  Battle  of  Towton  Field  (B.C.  55 

to  A.D.  1461).     With  27  Illustrations. 

VoL  II.    The  Rising  of  Lambert  Simnel 

to  the  Battle  of  Sedge  moor  (1487  to 

1685).     With  12  Page  Illustrations. 

Price  Is.  4d.  each. 
SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  ENGLAND. 
VoL  I.     From  Saxon  Times  to  1603. 

With  78  Illustrations. 

Vol.  II.    From  1603  to  the  present  day. 

57  Illustrations.     Price  Is.  6d.  each. 

THE    STORY    OF    THE    ENGLISH 

PEOPLE.  6  Coloured,  and  33  Black  and 

White  Illustrations.  Price  Is.  4d. 

Edited  by  G.  TOWNSEND  WARNER, 

M.A. 

ENGLISH  HISTORY  ILLUSTRATED 

FROM  ORIGINAL  SOURCES.  About 

240  pp.  each.  Price  28.  6d.  each. 

Period  1307-1399.         N.  L.  FRAZKR,  B.  A. 

With  14  Illustrations. 
1309-1486.          F.  H.  DURHAM. 

With  28  Illustrations. 
1660-1715.          REV.   J.N.  FIOOIS. 
With  29  Illustrations. 


ENGLISH,  Historical 

(Continued) 

Edited  by  B.  A.  LEES. 

HISTORY  IN  BIOGRAPHY. 
For  the  Use  of  Junior  Forms.   Illustrated. 
I.    Alfred  to  Edward  I.     With  40 
Illustrations.  ByB.A.  LERS.  Price  2s. 
II.    Edward  II.  to  Richard  III.    With 
66  Illustrations.     By  A.  D.  GREEN- 
WOOD. Price  2s. 
III.     Henry  VII.  to  Elizabeth.    With 
41  Illustrations.    By  F.  M.  WEST. 

Price  2s. 

IV.    James  I.  to  James  II.    With  32 
Illustrations.    By  H.  POWELL. 

Price  2s. 

By  B.  A.  LEES. 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  HISTORY 
READER. 

Selected  from  lives  in  the  "  History 
in  Biography  "  volumes. 

For  use  in  Primary  Schools. 
With  56  Illustrations.    Price  2s.  6d 

THE  COUNCIL  HISTORY  READERS 

The  Glory  of    London.      By  G.   K. 
MITTON.    Illustrated.     Price  Is.  6d. 

By  J.  A.  NICKLIN,  B.A. 
POEMS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

VoL  I.     Boadice*  to  Anne  (62  to  1714) 
With  81  Illustrations.     Price  Is.  6d 

Or  in  3  Separate  Parts,  viz. : 
Boadicea  to  Richard  III.  (61  to  1399). 
Henry  IV.  to  Mary  (1399  to  1558). 
Elizabeth  to  Anne  (1558  to  1714). 

Price  4d,  net  each 

By  NORMAN  L.  FRAZEB,  B.A. 

A  S  UMMARY  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 
Illustrated  with  Portraits,  Views  and 
Maps.  Crown  Svo.  Cloth.  Price  2s. 


FRENCH. 

By  F.  B.  KIRKMAN,  B.A. 

MODERN  LANGUAGE  INSTRUC 
TION  WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE 
TO  FRENCH. 

This  book  will  explain  the  principles 

upon  which  the  Series  is  based,  and 

serve  as  a  Teacher's  Guide  to  its  use. 

[7n  preparation. 

NOTE  ON  THE  METHOD  OF  USING 
A  READER,  By  F.  B.  KIRKMAN. 

Price  3d. 


BLACK'S  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES  (Continued) 


FRENCH  (Continued) 

By  F.  B.  KIRKMAN. 
tPREMIEEEANNEE  DE  FEANCAIS. 

A  complete  illustrated  course  of  lessons 
for  the  first  year.  Price  2s. 

WALL  PICTURES  for  use  with  the  above. 
Two  different  subjects.  Size  of  each,  30  X 
40  inches.  Unmounted,  3s.  net  each ; 
Mounted  on  Linen,  58.  net  each;  Mounted 
on  Linen  and  on  Rollers,  78.  6d.  net  each. 

PREMIERE  ANNEEDEFRANCAIS. 

PREMIERE  PARTIE  (Phonetic  Edition) 

Transcribed  by  D.  L.  SAVORY,  M.A. 

Illustrated.  Price  6d. 

FRENCH  LESSON  NOTES.  To  ac- 
company Premiere  Anne'e,  Premieres 
Lectures,  and  the  Reform  Readers.  By 
F.  B.  KIRKHAN.  Price  Is.  6d. 

fPEEMIEEES  LECTUBES. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Price  la. 

By  F.  B.  KIBKMAN  &  R.  B.  MORGAN. 
A  FIEST  FRENCH  SONG  BOOK. 
Words  and  Music.  Price  6d. 

By  W.  B.  H.  LEECH. 

DEUXIEME  ANNEE  DE  FEANgAIS. 
[In  preparation. 

t  Each  of  these  books  can  be  bound 
specially  to  order  in  2  parts,  one  part 
containing  the  Text  and  the  other  the 
Exercises,  Grammar,  Vocabulary,  etc. 

ELEMENTARY  READERS. 
By  F.  B.  KIRKMAN. 

*Les  Gaulois  etles  Francs.  Second 
Edition.  Illustrated.  Reform  Ex- 
ercises. Price  Is.  6d. 

*Mon  Livre  de  Lectures.  Stories 
in  prose  and  verse.  Price  Is.  6d. 

BY  JULES  DE  GLOUVET. 

*  Les  Fransais  et  les  Anglais.    886- 

1483.     Illustrated.      [In  preparation. 

•France  de  MontoreL    Illustrated. 
Price  Is.  6d. 
By  MRS.  J.  G.  FRAZER. 

*  Contes  des  Chevaliers.  Illustrated. 

Price  is.  6d. 
Edited  by  A.  R.  FLORIAN. 

*Aventures  de  Chicot  (Dumas). 
Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  With 
Notes  and  Reform  Exercises. 

Price  2s. 


FRENCH    (Continued) 

Edited  by  W.  G.  HARTOG. 

•Bayard,  par  Le  Loyal  Serviteur. 
Illustrated.  Price  Is.  6d. 

COURS    DE    GRAMMAIRE    FRAN- 

CAISE  ELEMENTAIRE.-A  short 

'  French  Grammar  in  French.    Second 
Edition.  Price  Is.  4d. 

EEADERS  FOE  MIDDLE  AND 

UPPEE  FOEMS. 
Edited  by  A.  JAMSON  SMITH. 

AGE  OF  EICHELIEU.— Readings 
from  Historians  and  Contemporary 
Writers.  Price  2s. 

Edited  by  F.  B.  SMART,  M.A. 

AGE  OF  LOUIS  XI.— Readings  from 

Historians  and  Contemporary  Writers. 

Price  2s. 

Edited  by  F.  B.  KIRKMAX,  B.A. 

VOLTAIEE.— Contes  et  Melanges. 
Illustrated.  Price  28. 

Edited  by  Prof.  Louis  BRANDIN. 
GEANDS   PEOSATEDES  DU  XVII6 
SIECLE.  Price  3s. 

Edited  by  F.  B.  KIRKMAN,  RA- 
LE EOI  DES  MONTAGNES.  (About) 
Premiere    Partie,     Ch.    L-V.       Illus- 
trated.   Reform  Exercises.      Price  2s. 
*  May  be  had  without  Vocabulary  or 
English  Notes  if  preferred. 

ILLUSTRATED  TEEM  EEADEES. 
ELEMENTARY. 

Petits  Contes  de  Fees.      By  W.  Q. 

HARTOO.  Very  easy.  Second  Edittot 

with  Exercises.  Price  8d. 

*Petites  Comedies,  for  Reading  and 

Acting.     Mrs.  J.  G.  FRAZEK, 

Price  9d. 
*Berthe  aux  grands  pieds.    Mrs.  J. 

G.  FRAZER.  Price  6d 

Aiol,    Amia   et   Amiles.      By    Mrs. 

J.  G.  FRAZER.  Price  6d. 

*Rires  et  Larmes.  A.  VESSIOT.   With 

poetry.  Price  6d. 

*Contes  et  Preceptes.  Mme.  CHABIJS- 

VILLJZ.    With  poetry.  Price  6d. 

•Chevaliers  de  Charlemagne.    Mrs. 

J.  G.  FRAZER.  •     Price  6d. 


BLACK'S   EDUCATIONAL  SERIES  (Continued) 


FRENCH    (Continued) 

ILLTJS.  TERM  READERS— Con. 

MIDDLE  AND  UPPER. 
Trols  recits  de  Froissart     Mile. 

NINKT.  Price  6d. 

Voltaire  :  Melanges.    F.  B.  KIRKMAN. 

Oral  Exercises.  Price  6d. 

Voltaire:    Zadig.      F.    B.   KIKKMAN. 

Price  6d. 

Maitre  Patelin.     Mile.  NINKT. 

Price  6d. 
Dumas :  Chicot.    A.  R.  FLORIAN. 

Price  6d. 

Delivrance   de   Schultz.    Roi  des 

Montagues.       2e     Partie.       By    E. 

ABOOT.  Price  9d. 

Waterloo.    By  HENRY  HOCSSAYE,  de 

I'Academie  frangaise.  Price  8d. 

Gautier:   Prose   et  Vera.    F.  B. 

KIRKMAN.  [Price  6d. 

Le  Baron  de  Fourchevif.     Comedy 

by  Labiche.  A.  H.  SMITH.    Price  6d. 

UPPER. 

Lettres,   Maxinies    et   Caracteres 
du  XVIT  Siecle.       Prof.  BEAK  DIN. 
Price  9d. 
Bossuet :  Les  Empires. 

Prof.  BRANDIK.  Price  9d. 

•Saint  Louis.     A  Two  Term  Reader. 

E.  T.    SCHOEDELIN.      Exercises    by 

F.  B.  KIRKMAN.  Price  Is.  3d. 
*  May  be  bad  without  Vocabulary  and 

Notes. 


By  Prof. 

L.  W.  LYDE. 

Price  Is.  4d. 

each. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

AFRICA. 

AMERICA  (NORTH). 
AMERICA  (SOUTH). 
ASIA. 

AUSTRALASIA  and 
the  EAST  INDIES. 
BRITISH  EMPIRE. 
BRITISH  ISLES. 
EUROPE. 
WORLD.  Price  S3.  6d. 

By  Prof.  L.  W.  LYDE. 
AMERICA.  1    Elementary 

ASIA.  I  Geographies. 

BRITISH  ISLES.       j    Price4d.net 
EUROPE.  J          each. 


GEOGRAPHY 

(Continued) 

By  Prof.  L.  W.  LYDE. 

THE  WORLD,  ELEMENTARY  GEO- 
GRAPHY OF.  Price  Is.  4d. 

COMMERCIAL   GEOGRAPHY. 
(Elementary.)  Price  38. 

Or  interleaved  for  Notes.          Price  4s. 

MAN,  HIS  MANNERS  AND  CUS- 
TOMS. [/»  Preparation. 

GEOGRAPHY  READERS. 

Price  Is.  4d.  each. 
No.  III.    England  and  Wales. 

With  2  Maps  and  63  Illustrations. 
No.  IVA.  British  Isles. 

With  5  Maps  and  09  Illustrations. 
No.  IVB.  Europe. 

With  13  Maps  and  TOO  Illustrations. 
No.  iVc.  British  Empire. 

With  6  Maps  and  St5  Illustrations. 

No.  VA,  Africa- 

With  2  Maps  and  42  Illustrations. 
No.  Vu.  Asia. 
With  Map  and  52  Illustrations. 

No.  Vc.  America. 

With  6  Maps  and  Illustrations. 

AFRICA. 
AMERICA  (CEN- 
TRAL and  SOUTH). 
AMERICA  (NORTH). 
ASIA. 
AUSTRALIA    and 

OCEANIA. 
BRITISH  EMPIRE. 
EUROPE. 

By  A.  J.  AND  F.  D.  HERBERTSON. 

MAN  AND   HIS  WORK.       Second 
Edition.     Illustrated.     Price  Is.  6d. 

By  J.  B.  REYNOLDS,  B.A. 

WORLD  PICTURES.  An  Ele- 
mentary Pictorial  Geography.  Third 
Edition.  With  71  Illustrations,  mostly 
full  page.  Demy  Svo,  cloth.  Price  2s. 

REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

The  British  Isles.  With  85  Illustra- 
tions and  Diagrams.  Demy  Svo. 
Cloth.  Price  28. 

Europe.  With  72  Illustrations,  Maps 
and  Diagrams.  Price  2s. 


Descriptive 
Geographies. 

By  A.  J.  k  V.  D. 
HKRBERTSO.V. 
Well  Illus- 
trated. 
Price  2s.  6d. 
each. 


GEOGRAPHY 

(Continued) 

SYNTHETICAL  ATLASES. 
EUROPE.  Price  Is.  6d. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

Price  is.  4d. 

SCOTLAND.  Price  Is. 

IRELAND.  Price  9d. 


BLACK'S   EDUCATIONAL  SERIES  (Continued) 
GEOGRAPHY 

(Continued) 

By  W.  R.  TAYLOR. 
SYNTHETICAL  MAPS. 

Series  of  3  Maps  on  Sheet. 
EUROPE.    In  12  sections,  viz. : 

Austria-Hungary,  Balkan  Penin- 
sula, Basin  of  Danube,  Basin  of 
Rhine,  Europe,  France,  German 
Empire,  Holland  and  Belgium, 
Italy,  Russia,  Scandinavia  and 
Denmark,  Spain.  Price  id.  each. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES.     In  eight 
coloured  sections,  viz. : 

Eastern  Counties ;  Northern 
Counties :  Severn  Basin ;  Southern 
Counties,  East ;  Southern  Coun- 
ties, West ;  Thames  Basin ;  Trent 
Basin ;  Wales  and  Cheshire. 

Price  Id.  each. 

SCOTLAND  (5  coloured  sections), 
viz.: 

Northern  Highlands,  Southern 
Highlands,  Central  Plains,  Loth- 
ians  and  Tweed  Basin,  South- 
western District. 

Price  Id.  each. 


IRELAND  (4  coloured  sections), viz. : 
Ulster,  Munster,  Leinster,  and 
Connaught. 

Price  Id.  each. 

UNITED  STATES  AND  BRITISH 
POSSESSIONS  (8  coloured  sections), 
viz.: 

United  States  (2  Maps),  Canada 
(2  Mapn),  Indian  Empire,  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  British 
South  Africa,  Minor  Possessions. 
Price  Id.  each. 


GEOMETRY. 

BY  CHARLES  GODFREY,  M.A. 

SOLID  GEOMETRY,  translated  and 
adapted  from  the  German  of  Dr.  FRANZ 
HOCEVAR.  With  60  Illustrations. 

Price  Is.  6d. 


GREEK. 

By  A.  DOUGLAS  THOMSON. 


ODYSSEY.     Book  IX. 


Price  2s.  6d. 


By  E.  G.  WILKINSON,  M.A. 
THE  RISE  OF  HELLAS.     An  His- 
torical  Greek  Reading  Book.     With 
2  Maps  and  19  Illustrations. 

Price  2s.  6d. 


HYMNS. 

By  Prof.  J.  J.  FINDLAY,  M.A. 

LAUDATE.      A    Hymn-Book    for 

Schools.  With  Music,  full  score  in 
Staff  Notation,  and  Soprano  and  Con- 
tralto in  Tonic  Sol-fa.  Price  28.  6d. 
Edition  with  WORDS  ONLY. 

Price  6d. 


BLACK'S  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES  (Continued) 


LATIN. 

By  E.  G.  WILKINSON,  M.A. 

CONQUEST  OF  ITALY  AND  THE 
STRUGGLE  WITH  CARTHAGE. 
(Reader.)  With  23  Illustrations. 

Price  28. 

By  H.  W.  ATKINSON. 

FOREIGN  EMPIEE  (THE).  200  to 
60  B.C.  (Reader.)  With  23  Illustra- 
tions. Price  28. 

By  F.  M.  ORMISTON. 

OLD     SENATE     AND     THE     NEW 

MONARCHY  (THE).     60  B.C.  to  A.D. 

14.    (Reader.)    With  14  Illustrations. 

Price  23. 

By  T.  S.  FOSTER,  B.A. 
PUERORUM   LIBER  AUREDS.     A 
First  Latin  Translation  Book.     With 
16  Illustrations.  Price  Is.  6d. 


MATHEMATICS. 

By  M.  S.  DAVID. 

BEGINNERS'  TRIGONOMETRY. 
With  50  Diagrams.  Price  2s. 

Set  alto  Algebra,  Geometry.  and 
Statics. 


STATICS. 

By  W.  J.  DOBBS,  M.A. 

A  TREATISE    ON    ELEMENTARY 

STATICS.    With  191  Illustrations. 

Price  7s.  6d 


PHYSICS. 

By  A.  F.  WALDEN,  M.A.,  F.C.S., 
AND  J.  J.  MANI.KY. 

INTRODUCTION    TO    THE    STUDY 
OF  PHYSICS. 

Vol.  I.  General  Physical  Measure- 
ments. 
With  76  Illustrations. 

Price  3s.  6d. 

VoL  II.  Heat,  Light,  and   Sound. 
[In  preparation. 


PICTURES. 

A  Series  of  Pictures  in  colour  suitable 
for  SCHOOL  and   HOME   decoration 
(about  17  x  21J  inches). 
Framed  complete,  in  two  styles.    Price 

108.  6d.  net  and  12s.  6d.  net  each  ; 
or,  Mounted  only,  on  2  inch  Whita 

Mounts,  price  2s.  6d.  net. 

Complett  Muttrated  Catalogue  will  be  tent 

on  application. 


ZOOLOGY. 

By  DR.  OTTO  SCIIMEIL. 

Translated  by  RCDOI.P  ROSENSTOCK,  M.  A., 
and  edited  by  J.  T.  CONMNOBAM. 

TEXT-BOOK  OF  ZOOLOGY.  Treated 
from  a  Biological  Standpoint.  For  the 
use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  Profusely 
illustrated.  Demy  8ro. 

Part  I.  Mammals.    53  Illustrations. 
Part  II.  Birds,  Fishes,  and  Rep- 
tiles.   63  Illustrations.    Part  III. 
Invertebrata.   69  illustrations. 
Price  3s.  6d.  each. 

The  three  parts  are  also  bound  in  one 
Volume,   Demy  8vo.    Cloth. 

Price  10s.  6d, 


ADAM  &  CHARLES  BLACK,  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON. 


